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Where Walter bakers 
COCOA IS USED 


In Millions of 
American Families 
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Baker’s Cocoa has held the 
market for 122 years with con- 
stantly increasing sales, (1) be- 
cause it is pure and of high 
grade: (2) because it yields the 
most and best for the money; (3) be- 
cause it is unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy, and flavor. There are many 

imitations on the market. Don’t 
be misled by them. Our trade- 
mark is on every package 
of the genuine goods. 


Our New Recipe Book (80 pages) 
mailed free to any address 


Walter Baker & Co.,Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America ail 























The New Long Hip $400 
“Erect Form” id 


Four very important models. Each repre- 
sents a distinct style of the new ‘‘Long Hip”’ 
Erect Form Corsets. Where two models 
served last season’s demand—four styles 
now will scarcely answer for the universal 
adoption of this popular corset. The ‘Long 
Hip”’ insures the proper tapering of the hips 
and is a necessary consideration with every 
woman who adopts the Habit Back Skirts. 
Your dealer will supply you from the follow- 
ing styles: 
Erect Form 989 at $1.00 
Erect Form 992 at $1.50 
Erect Form 711 at $2.00 
Erect Form 713 at $4.00 


Six Other Well-Known 
Erect Forms 


ERECT FORMS 973 and 701. For medium 
figures. Low-busted, medium hip. Sizes 
18 t030 . $1.00 

ERECT FORM 974. Like 973, but made of { 50 
fine coutil. Sizes 18 to 30 ° 

ERECT FORM 959. /mproved. For aver- 2 00 
age figures, Of French coutil. Sizes 18 to 30 

ERECT FORM 962. For stout figures. Long 2 50 
over abdomen and hips. Sizes18to30 

ERECT FORM 966, For developed figures. 3 00 
Low bust and long hip. Sizes 18 to 36 ° 

ERECT FORM 990 is an entirely new style 
for very slight women and young ladies. 
It is low-busted and short over the hips. 1. 00 
Made of sterling Jean. Sizes 18 to 26. Price 
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This photograph represents our latest — 
the new “Long Hip’? Erect Form 
Corset. See Style: numbers 989, 992, 
711 and 713. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with any 
of the above models, mention his name and 
Jorward money order direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World, 


Dept. B 377-379 Broadway, New York 


This picture represents the style of our 
famous W. B. Erect Form Models. 
See Style numbers 701, 973, 974, 959, 
962 and 966. 
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How it Happens 
That We are “‘ Dishonest’’ 


Event year about this time, when The 
Journal mails become heavy, this Company 
is accused by scores of people as being 
‘dishonest.’’ This charge of ‘‘ dishonesty ”’ 
generally arises from the fact that we are sent 
a dollar for a subscription, and then the maga- 
zine never appears. Last year we were, for 
this reason alone, adjudged ‘‘ dishonest’’ sev- 
eral hundred times. Now this is the way it 
generally happens that we are ‘‘ dishonest’’: 

This Company has at present on file not 
scores but literally not fewer than several 
hundreds of letters, each of which inclosed 
a dollar for the magazine. In some of these 
letters there was only the dollar —not even a 
scrap of paper. In others, the dollar was in- 
closed in a blank sheet of paper with not a 
scrap of writing on it. Others gave addresses 
to which the magazine was sent, and it came 
back because ‘‘no such person lives at the 
address.’’ Yet all of these writers have 
either so expressed themselves, or said to 
others, or thought, that this Company was 
‘¢ dishonest.’’ Thousands of letters come to 
this office each year directed to New York, 
Boston, Chicago and other cities, whereas The 
Journal’s city of publication is plainly printed 
on the very blank which is returned with the 
dollar. Of course, these letters are delayed 
in transit, and meanwhile this Company is 
accused of ‘‘inattention’’ or ‘‘ dishonesty.”’ 


en 

One might readily suppose that a woman 
would know where she lived. Yet in hundreds 
of cases where subscriptions are sent the 
wrong number, street, city or State is given. 
In our recent prize offers hundreds of un- 
available manuscripts and articles were returned 
to us because of ‘‘ wrong addresses.’’ Yet we 
had sent them to the addresses plainly written 
by the writers. After a while a letter would 
come accusing this Company of keeping the 
manuscript or article without paying for it. 
We have been accused at least one hundred 
times of dishonesty in awarding the prizes for 
our puzzles. Either the names printed are 
fictitious, or it is plainly proven that the writer 
sent an absolutely correct list of answers, 
whereas when her answer was looked up it had 
sometimes not three correct answers on it. 
But the Company is always ‘‘dishonest.’’ In 
its other prize awards it is also ‘‘ dishonest ’’ 
because it never awards prizes to people living 
in the West, South or in Canada, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, fewer awards have been made 
to people living in the East than in any other 
section of America. But while the States of resi- 
dence are printed in the magazine,andthecharge 
could be disproved by the writers themselves, 
the Company is nevertheless ‘‘ dishonest.’’ 

Not long ago a woman publicly declared the 
‘‘ dishonesty ’’ of this Company. She had sent 
us a subscription and never heard from it. 
She was bitter in her denunciation. Inquiry 
revealed the fact that we had (of course) never 
received her dollar, but, through her husband, 
it was finally ascertained that she had pinned a 
dollar to a postal-card and dropped the card in 
the nearest mail-box! 

eh 

Another woman ‘‘sent’’ us ten dollars for 
ten subscriptions, and afterward wrote an in- 
furiated letter about the ‘‘ dishonesty ’’ of the 
Company. Not a trace of a letter or money 
could be found, but she woyld not believe it 
and went on abusing the Company. A month 
later she found the letter on her desk: she had 
simply forgotten to mail it. But meantime we 
had been ‘‘ dishonest.’’ 

Furious was a woman to whom we had failed 
to send 95 pieces of china which had been 
promised her when she subscribed to The 
Journal, through an agent. Of course, the 
agent deceived the woman, but, without seek- 
ing first an explanation, this Company was 
trying to cheat her. We were “ dishonest.’’ 

So it goes on, and so it happens how this 
Company is ‘‘dishonest.’’ Of course, the idea 
never occurs to these people that they them- 
selves may have been careless. Do you think 
it would pay a corporation of the size of The 
Curtis Publishing Company to steal a single 
dollar, or purloin a manuscript, or withhold a 
prize? We say nothing of the possibility of 
the Company’s having a principle or two about 
honesty. We simply ask: Would it be good 
business? If it seems to you it wouldn’t, why 
not stop and think then that there may be some 
other cause for the non-receipt of a dollar or 
the non-return of a prize article, puzzle award 
or manuscript! Because you do not happen 
to get a prize doesn’t prove, you know, that no 
One got it. It is just possible that you didn’t 
begin to deserve it. That is possible. 
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Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton 
Has 10 Presents for Boys 


R. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON wants The 

M Journal boys to tell him how they like his de- 

partment in The Journal, and what they would 

like to have him tell them in the future. So let the 

boys — or their fathers and mothers, but preferably the 

boys — write him, and answer the following question, 
in not more than 100 words, and less if possible: 












|| HOW DO YOU LIKE MR. SETON’S 
| DEPARTMENT AS FAR AS IT HAS |) 
|| GONE, AND WHAT WOULD YOU || 


LIKE TO HEAR ABOUT IN IT? || 


Write frankly. If you haven’t liked the department 
say so, but say why; if you have, say so, and say what 
you have liked best; and in each letter tell what you 
would like to have him tell about. Mr. Seton has 


10 Pairs of Real Sioux Indian Moccasins 


And he will give one pair to each of the ten boys who 
write him the best letters and give him the best sugges- 
tions. They are real moccasins, of buckskin, with 
beads and porcupine quills, made by Sioux Indians. 
Mr. Seton got them from the Indians themselves. So 
here is a chance to get a real pair of Indian moccasins 
as a present from Mr. Seton. 

Write before November 15 and address your letters to 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Mr. Taylor’s Personal Copies 
of His Superb Pictures in 14 Colors 


d VIDENTLY The Journal 


did exactly what its readers 
4 Pe , 
“t : 


wanted in getting Mr. Taylor to 
personally sign a small edition 
4. The Old Stageand Turnpike 















of each of his great New Eng- 
land pictures. Last month Mr. 
Taylor signed only his first three 
pictures: now he has signed 100 
d of three more. So now we have, 
| The Traveling Shoemaker Personally signed by Mr.Taylor: 


. The Traveling Shoemaker 

. The Old-Fashioned School 

A Winter Service at Church 

. The Old Stage and the Turnpike 
. Lincoln’s Call to the Front 

. The Passing of the Farm 


an Fr wWN 


These are the pictures in full 

( color: Fourteen colors, exactly 
2. The Old-Fashioned School like the originals. They are 5. Lincoln's Call tothe Front 
. twice the size of a Journal page, 
printed on heavy paper, ready 
for framing. We pay all postage. 





Mr. Taylor has personally au- 
tographed and dated each copy. 
They are selected copies, the 
best of the printings. Only 
One Hundred Copies of Each. 
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3. A Winter Service at Church 6. The Passing 





of the Farm 


These Special Autograph Copies 


AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF $2.00 EACH 
OR ANY THREE FOR FIVE DOLLARS ($5.00) 


2@> Without Mr. Taylor’s autograph The Journal will send any two of the 
above for $3.00, all postage paid. 


Why Not These Pictures for Holiday Presents? 
But 100 is a Small Number and Will Soon be Taken 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 








A Frank Word to Subscribers 


| THE twenty-five working days of last 

December, 197,835 subscriptions (mostly 
renewals) to The Ladies’ Home Journal came 
to this office. That was more than 7913 a day. 

Just figure up for yourself the great amount 
of work required to open, register, tabulate 
and index this vast number of subscriptions. 
Is it any wonder that mistakes are easily made? 
Increase the force, you say! That’s what we 
do. But you must remember that every clerk 
we add to our regular force in such a rush is 
‘‘green’’ at the work —that is, more or less 
inexperienced. Therefore, mistakes occur 
which would not happen at any other time. 

Now, if you want to make sure of renewing 
your subscription to The Journal in time to get 
the January number — you whose subscriptions 
expire in December — send in your renewals 
now, or, at the latest, before the fifth (5th) day 
of December. After that date we cannot 
promise you the next issue of The Journal on 
time. If, however, you send in your renewal 
now or before the fifth day of December there 
will be no break in your subscription and you 
will miss no issue of The Journal. Is it not 
just as easy to renew your subscription a few 
days earlier as a few days later? 

We make this suggestion directly for your 
own good. We not only want to publish a 
magazine which will meet your approval, but 
we also want you to receive that magazine regu- 
larly and on time. By taking note of this you 
can depend on that. And you will enable us to 
bring our business closer to the point of per- 
fection, which is really as much to your own 
advantage as to ours. Won’t you help us? 
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Mr. Abbey’s Cover Design 
HIS month’s cover design is the work of 
Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, the foremost of 
American illustrators, and who ranks close to 
the front as a mural decorator. His wonderful 
wall decorations in the Boston Public Library, 
telling the story of ‘‘The Quest of the Holy 
Grail,’’ and his illustrations of Shakespeare’s 
comedies and poems, are examples of his versa- 
tile genius— each radically different and yet 
equally commanding in execution. Mr. Abbey 
is now engaged upon his historical painting 


‘of the Coronation of King Edward VII. 


In this cover design Mr. Abbey portrays the 
spirit of Thanksgiving, placing his message in 
the voice of asinger. He has given it an old 
English setting—a choir gallery in England 
about 1785. The organ is the fine instrument 
in the organ loft in Gloucester Cathedral. 


a 
An Abbey Poster for 10 Cents 


A PICTURE in color by Edwin A. Abbey is 
not always obtainable for ten cents. But 
The Journal has printed a special separate edi- 
tion of this month’s cover, and for ten cents we 
will send a copy, rolled in a tube, postpaid. 
These separate covers are exactly as printed on 
this issue, except that no advertisements are 
printed on the back. But the title, month and 
price lines are all retained. It will make a 
distinguished poster in any room. 
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THE JOURNAL’S New Art Gallery 


AN ART gallery has now been completed on 

the sixth floor of The Journal’s Philadelphia 
building, 421-427 Arch Street, where the 
originals of all the drawings published in the 
magazine have been framed and placed on 
exhibition. To this gallery The Journal now 
cordially invites any of its readers living in 
Philadelphia or vicinity, or any reader visiting 
Philadelphia. Of course, there is no admit- 
tance fee nor anything of that sort. Come 
and see the pictures whenever you like. The 
elevator will take you direct to the gallery. 
There are more than 250 of them in the 
gallery and throughout the building. 
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Some Recent Prize Winners 
AUGUST WANT-BOX AWARDS 


The newest and most novel summer out- 
door party, féte or picnic you have seen 
or heard of this summer. 
First Prize ($15) — Charlotte W. Billings, California. 
SECOND Pxize ($10) — Grace H. ‘lower, California. 


THIRD Prize ($5)— Marie Lawton, New York. 
FourTH PR1zE ($5) — Maude Mclaren, Canada. 


SEPTEMBER QUESTION-BOX AWARDS 


What improvement —of any kind—can 

you suggest for The Journal for next year? 
Fixst Pr1zE ($.0)—S. P. Katon, Virginia. 
SECOND PR1zE ($5) —Jessie M. Gleason, Illinois. 
‘THIRD Prize ($5)— Clare Valentino, ‘tennessee. 
FourtTH Prize ($5)— Mrs. George W. Brock, Ala. 



































Eleventh Prize Recipe. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos Souffle:—Mix one-half cup sugar and one-fourth cup 
Pillsbury’s Vitos gradually into two cups of hot milk. Cook in double 
boiler fifteen minutes. Remove from fire and add one teaspoon butter and 
the yolks of three eggs, beaten until thick and lemon colored. Cool, add 
two level teaspoons baking powder, and cut and fold in the whites of the 
three eggs, beaten until stiff and dry. Add one-half teaspoon vanilla and 
turn into a buttered pudding dish. Set in pan of hot water and bake 
thirty-five minutes. Serve at once with creamy sauce, which is made thus: 
Cream one-fourth cup of butter, add one-half cup powdered sugar grad- 
ually and beat thoroughly. Add four tablespoons milk or cream, drop by 
drop, and one-half teaspoon vanilla, that sauce may not have a curdled ap- 
pearance. Before serving,set bowl over hot water, stir constantly until mix- 
ture iscreamy. Avoid allowing sauce to stand long enough to melt butter. 


Above recipe gained Eleventh Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred 
different ways, is sold in two-pound cartons by grocers everywhere. 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request. 


Pillsbury- Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
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HE skin, when its 2,300,000 pores are opened by 

exercise, becomes extremely sensitive; still, at such 
times there is the greatest necessity for thorough cleans- 
ing with soap. 

It will be noticed that there is no irritation from the 
abundant lather of Ivory Soap well rubbed in — the lather 
can be instantly washed off. Other soaps, greasy and 
not so well made, irritate and require repeated washings. 
Ivory Soap leaves only a feeling of perfect cleanness. 
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a Switt's > 
remium Calendar 


(For 1903) 


A most faithful reproduction of the original oil, painted especially 
for us by the great Parisian portrait painter, A. Asti. 

Swift's Premium Calendar will be sent postpaid to any address 
for ten cents in stamps or money. Now ready for delivery. 


Send orders to Swift & Company, Department 9, Stock Yards 
Station, Chicago. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, 
like Swift?s Premium Calendar, are 
the best on the market. 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is America’s 
Standard. Sold by leading dealers in 
all cities. 




















Globe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC” 
1m O OK-CA 










roll 
THE IDEAL HOME BOOK-CASE 


It grows with your library and always fits it. Made up 
of units or sections it is easily moved, without disturbing 
books; conveniently arranged to suit peculiar and varied 
locations, and beautifully finished to suit the most artistic surroundings. 

_ By providing the means it increases the desire for good reading and self-educa- 
tion. A more appropriate or acceptable X-mas present cannot be imagined, and a 
selection can be made to fit most any purse. Furnished in grades, sizes and prices 
to suit all tastes and requirements. Carried in stock by leading dealers or sent 
direct. ““G. W.” Pays the Freight, and guarantees satisfaction, or cases can be 
returned at our expense. Send for Catalogue No. A-102. 


The Globe-We rnicke Co. Cincinnati 


380-382 Broadway 224-228 Wabash Ave. 91-93 Pederal St. 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 


Originators of “ Elastic” Book-Cases and Filing Cabinets 
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‘“WE WENT TO SEE THE FOOTBALL GAME 





y PART FIVE 


E MOVED into town on the first of October, and 
W while we were glad to get back to our own little 
Locust Street home we found the city rather unat- 
tractive. Many of the houses were still boarded up, their 
owners not returning until several weeks later. 

A heavy rain soon after we came back stirred up the 
water in the reservoirs to such a degree that it required 
some determination to bathe init. One felt that one was 
taking the ‘‘ mud-cure.’’ I believe the ‘* mud-cure’’ was 
the invention of some Philadelphia crank, and it must have 
been directly due to his close proximity to the Schuylkill 
River. Even after the water had been boiled and filtered 
for use on the table it reminded one by its color of lemon- 
ade, and as the sight of it rendered Atherton miserable 
and despondent about politics, while I felt depressed about 
microbes, I decided to buy all the water that we needed. 
Then came an outbreak of typhoid fever— uptown, to be 
sure, but it was none the less alarming—and a great 
‘‘ mass-meeting’’ to discuss the ‘‘ Water Question’’ was 
organized, to be 
held at the Academy 
of Music. 
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But, alas, the 
Chinese Minister 
came to Philadelphia 
that day, and a re- 
ception was held that 
same evening for 
him. The fickle 
public decided that 
he was of more 
interest than the 
Schuylkill water, 
which, like the poor, 
is always with them. 
They ran to pay their 
respects to China, 
and the Academy 
was halfempty. We 
were invited to call 
on Mr. Wu, but of 
course Atherton’s 
stern sense of duty 
took him to the 
Water meeting. 
There Mr. Waterall 
told us about a new 
scheme for filtration, 
and Mr. Leake dis- 
coursed about there 
being too much 
waste, and no one 
ventured to offer any 
humorous comment 
upon the appropri- 
ateness of their 
names. Benjamin 
Franklin’s great- 
granddaughter sat 
enthroned upon the 
Stage, and it seemed 
as it the spirit of her 
ancestor must be 
hovering near to re- 
buke us for having 
fallen from the high 
estate of his day into 
such evil ways. 





DRAWN BY GEORGE GisBs 
*‘ JUDGE BINGHAM STOOD IN FRONT 
H!S FEET WELL APART AND HIS HEAD BENT”’ 


AS SEEN BY A NEW YORK WOMAN 


By Katharine Bingham 


On Thanksgiving Day the family dined with us, for 
although in Philadelphia the day is not quite the institution 
that it is in New England it is the custom to hold family 
reunions, ‘and I begged the privilege of entertaining my 
‘* in-laws.’’ We went to church in the morning, and from 
there out to see the football game in West Philadelphia 
between the University and Cornell teams. 
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As we were coming home that day after the game I 
expressed to Atherton the thought that I never failed to 
have when I made my rare visits to West Philadelphia. 

‘* What a pity it is that we do not make more use of 
such a beautiful part of the town as this is! Why do we 
not live here instead of in the narrow, crowded streets of 
the old town?”’ 

‘* It would be such a bore to cross the river,’’ he replied. 

And yet there are several bridges, innumerable lines of 
trolley cars, and the distance is but a few squares. Truly 
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the Philadelphians —the old conservatives —are a law unto 
themselves. 

I saw Alice  aoway very often at this time, and it was 
through her influence that I decided to join the Civic Club. 
This is a club composed wholly of women, and, as the 
name implies, it exists solely for the purpose of improving 
the condition of the city and of benefiting its inhabitants. 
Atherton highly approved of my joining the club and, as its 
president was a member of one of the ‘‘ first families,” 
Mrs. Bingham could offer no objections. 

‘*T cannot understand this craze for clubs,’’ said she, 
‘* and I consider the modern clubwoman a very abnormal 
and unattractive creature, but as Mrs. Sanderson is the 
president of the Civic Club it must be quite proper. She is 
a remarkable woman to be able to combine a knowledge of 
the needs of the town with her knowledge of Ancient Egypt, 
and the Aztecs, and all the other things they say she knows.”’ 

‘*Perhaps the old Egyptians drank muddy water and 
allowed the contents of all their waste-paper baskets to 
blow about their 
cities,’’ I suggested, 
‘* and so she knows 
how to treat the 
matter. The Civic 
Club has done a 
good deal for Phila- 
delphia. When 
women make up 
their minds to ac- 
; complish something 
‘ they usually do it.” 

‘* But, my dear,” 

os t in Judge 
ingham, ‘‘ think of 
the amountof talking 
you find necessary!”’ 

‘* Never mind,” 








OF THE WOOD FIRE IN THE ATTITUDE OF THE HISTORIC ENGLISH ‘SQUIRE, 


said 1; ‘‘we may 
talk, but so do you! 
I would be willing to 
wager that you will 
do more talking at 
your ‘Wistar Party’ 
to-night than we 
should at three meet- 
ings combined of the 
Civic Club.”’ 

He patted me on 
the shoulder and 
beat an ignominious 
retreat. The 
‘*Wistar Parties”’ 
are nearly as old as 
the Assemblies and 
quite as exclusive, 
but they are strictly 
‘* stag-parties.’’ I 
fancy the ‘‘ stags’’ 
have a very good 
time at them. 
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One day not long 
after this Mrs. 
Bingham came in 
unexpectedly to take 
luncheon with me 
when Alice Jackson 
was there. I felt that 
it was a crucial 
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moment, and in my agitation I put salt into my tea under 
the impression that it was sugar, and quite forgot to praise 
the butter that Mrs. Bingham had sent me that morning. 
She had been begging me for some time to give up buy- 
ing butter at the provision store and to take it of the man 
who had supplied her and all her most intimate friends 
for forty years. It was a burning question between us, 
and I knew she had come to luncheon for the sole pur- 
»0se of discussing and settling the matter, but we both 
ieennt it in the excitement of her meeting Mrs. Jackson. 

But my alarm was needless. The two took an imme- 
diate liking to each other, and when my present mother- 
in-law discovered that my former sister-in-law had been 
educated at Miss Mary Anna Longstreth’s school, an old 
Quaker institution now passed away, the mutual subju- 
gation was complete. 

‘* Why, I went there myself!’’ cried Mrs. Bingham. 
‘* Of course, many years before you did—the school 
was smaller then.’’ She refrained from saying ‘* more 
exclusive.’’ ‘‘ There are no schools like that nowadays. 
The girls may study a thousand things that dear Miss 
Mary Anna never heard of, but, at least, we learned to 
spell and to write a ladylike hand. If we missed a word 
in the spelling lesson we had to write it over a hundred 
times before we were allowed to go home —and fancy 
Miss Mary Anna using a stub pen!”’ This with an 
affectionately severe glance at me. I always keep a 
dictionary on my desk, and my handwriting is as mas- 
culine as my collars. 

Of course Alice agreed with the dear soul, and from 
that moment all went merrily as a marriage bell. 
Fancy my feelings when I heard my mother-in-law say 
to her that she should take pleasure in calling upon her ! 
But I always had maintained —though perhaps not in 
Mrs. Bingham’s presence—that Alice was one of the 
most lovable, as well as one of the most intelligent, 
women I knew in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Bingham never did a thing by halves. She came 
for me in the carriage a few days later, and together we 
drove uptown and she entered for the first time in her 
life a house in Spring Garden Street. 
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‘*She is a revelation to me !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bingham 
as we drove away after having paid my sister-in-law a 
long and very friendly call. ‘*A charming woman and a 
very intelligent one. So many books about, Kittie! 
I saw all the magazines —and there were some excellent 
water-colors on the walls. The furniture is ugly and she 
has too many decorations and tidies, but everything is 
good of its kind. And she herself is most attractive! I 
really had no idea that a woman born and brought up in 
this part of the city could be such a—well, the term 
‘lady’ is so abused nowadays that I will say such a 
aouliewena,”” 

‘** Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’’’ | 
murmured, but as I was looking out of the window to 
hide my expression of amusement from Mrs. Bingham, 
and she is a trifle deaf on that side, she did not hear me. 

‘* And this street !’’ she continued. ‘‘ Spring Garden 
is really an excellent street! It is positively cleaner 
than some of our streets are!’’ 

We turned into Broad Street and were driving north, 
past the handsome houses, churches and other build- 
ings which adorn that imposing thoroughfare. 

** Kittie, who live in all these palaces? Do you suppose 
the people are all as charming and as highly cultivated 
as Mrs. Jackson is?’’ 

** No, I don’t,’’ I was compelled to reply, although I 
should have loved to maintain my side of this old con- 
troversy ; ‘‘ there are all sorts and conditions of men 
and women up here as well as where we live, and 
probably there are many more of the other sort. Unfor- 
tunately it is so everywhere. But, dear Mrs. Bingham, 
as I have often said, | cannot understand why, because a 
person lives north of Market Street, he or she is neces- 
sarily common and unattractive.’’ 

‘* | believe you are right!’’ said she with a sigh. 

We drove on in silence for some time and when we 
had turned back, and were well on our way toward our 
own part of the town, Mrs. Bingham suddenly grasped 
my arm. 

‘** Kittie, look !’’ she exclaimed. 

Turning quickly | saw Edith, looking animated and 
happy, a bunch of violets that she wore among her dark 
fur contrasting well with the beautiful color in her face. 
Walking with her was Max Kendal. They were so 
absorbed in each other that they saw no one else. 
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Mrs. Bingham turned to me. ‘‘ Do you suppose she 
is in the habit of walking uptown with him?” 

**I scarcely think so,’’ said I. ‘Then it occurred to me 
to put in a word for these faithful lovers, for such I was 
sure they were. Now that Mrs. Bingham was momen- 
tarily softened in regard to the fatal boundary of Market 
Street, perhaps she would be more lenient. 

** Mr. Kendal is such a charming man,’’ I began; 
‘* so different from many whom one meets. I am not 
surprised that Edith likes him. They seem so exactly 
suited to each other, too. ‘hen they have both been 
well tested. It is not as if Edith were very young, nor 
as if she had not known other men.”’ 

‘* That is just the trying part of it,’’ sighed her mother. 
‘* She has had so much attention and such really desir- 
able offers! If she had chosen to she might have 
married into two different families, both of them quite 
as old as our own.”’ 

‘* There is no accounting for those things,” said I, 
‘* and she is old enough to know her own mind. Max 
Kendal is so nice! He is a really fine man, and I have 
become just as fond of him as Atherton is.”’ 

Here a diversion occurred in the shape of an automo- 
bile which frightened our horses badly and gave Mrs. 
Bingham the opportunity to say that it probably 
belonged to some rich ‘‘ uptowner,’’ and soon after 
that we reached home. The next day she told me that, 
greatly to her relicf, Edith had spoken to her of the walk 
with Mr. Kendal. 

‘*T could not bear to think that she would do that 
sort of thing Without my knowledge,” said she, ‘‘ but it 
makes me tremble! | don’t know where it will end.” 
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When the holidays were over we settled down in 
earnest to the winter’s work. One night we went toa 


meeting of the Contemporary Club, of which Atherton 
is a member. It was held at the Art Club, in Broad 
Street, in the rooms devoted to the exhibitions of 
pictures which are given there several times a year. 
The Contemporary Club may be called a literary club, 
but all sorts of topics are discussed at its meetings, and 
noted men are invited to express their views on some 
question of the day. The Postmaster-General gives his 
opinion on what to do with the Philippines ; a celebrated 
physician tells us how to write novels; a well-known 
editor imparts information on a thousand subjects 
culled from his inexhaustible scrapbook. After this 
intellectual .feast the audience moves about. Those 
who are of enough consequence are introduced to the 
speakers of the evening, who are sometimes strangers in 
the city, and afterward all partake of light refreshments. 
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Philadelphia's literary circle is very small, but very 
superior. The distinguishing feature of it is quality 
rather than quantity. When | went to a meeting of the 
Browning Society I realized the intellectual heights to 
which the town aspires. Some tickets for one of its 
meetings were sent to Edith one day and she asked me 
to accompany her. Atherton had an Australian Ballot 
System meeting that evening to which it was quite 
impossible that I should go, being a mere woman with 
neither the right nor the desire to vote by any system 
whatever, so | felt at liberty to desert him. The name 
of the Browning Society had always attracted me, for | 
am an ardent admirer ot the ‘‘ Apostle of Obscurity”’ and 
enjoy reading even those poems that I cannot under- 
stand. Now, thought I, had come the long-desired 
opportunity! No doubt light would be thrown upon 
much that had hitherto been incomprehensible, and | 
hastened to the meeting, a portly volume of ‘* Robert’”’ 
under my arm. 

But, alas for my hopes and preparations! Browning’s 
name was not once mentioned except as the title of the 
club. The meeting was called to order by the president, 
Mrs. Jacquette, who with one or two other choice spirits 
occupied the little stage, which was ‘‘ set’’ for the 
drawing-room scene. ‘The Browning Society meets in 
the theatre of the New Century Club House, and the 
effect is quite spectacular. Mrs. Jacquette—who, by- 
the-way, has written and published some excellent 
poetry — was exquisitely dressed and very graceful, and 
with her watch in her hand as a gentle reminder to the 
audience and the other speakers that we live in busy 
times, and that every moment counts, she made a long 
and comprehensive speech (I forget now on what sub- 
ject), and then introduced the speakers of the evening. 

It was very impressive. The subject to be discussed 
was: ‘‘Are Ben Jonson’s characters creations in the 
sense that Shakespeare’s are?” the affirmative to be 
taken by Mr. Adams, the negative by Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Adams began with an apology. He had been 
studying the subject and he had found that he could not 
conscientiously declare that Ben Jonson’s characters 
were ‘‘creations.’’? He was sorry that he could not fill 
the part assigned to him, but he felt that they were not 
‘* creations,’’ and this opinion he reiterated with much 
emphasis during the ten minutes that were his. 

When he had bowed and retired Mr. Nelson, spring- 
ing to his feet, affirmed that he too had been looking 
carefully into the matter, and although he had been 
asked to say that they were not ‘‘ creations,’’ he felt 
from his inmost soul that they were. 
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So we had our argument after all, with Yea saying 
‘*nay,’? and Nay clamoring ‘‘ yea.’’? Mr. Nelson, who 
should have been Nay, but refused to fulfill his destiny, 
liked his rdle so much that he continued to talk long 
after his appointed ten minutes had slipped into the 
past. Fifteen, twenty minutes went by and Mr. Nelson 
still held forth. Mrs. Jacquette’s face had settled into 
lines of anxiety. She leaned forward, her watch greatly 
in evidence, and signaled to some one behind the scence, 
but no notice was taken of her distress. Was it because 
all were so absorbed in Mr. Nelson? He had left Ben 
Jonson long since and was soaring into the realms of 
chess and checkers. 

At last a bell was heard ringing sharp and loud. Mr. 
Nelson stopped short in the middle of a word, bowed 
and retreated. He understood only too well that he 
had overstepped his limits. 

Then we had a lively program. A large lady in a 
white satin décolleté gown recited with fine Cramatic 
effect a scene from some play in which she first took the 
part of an irate father and then that of a pleading 
daughter; somebody else read something of Ben 
Jonson’s; Miss Colonial gave us an account of her 
ancestors and their doorways, and Mrs. Jacquette 
eulogized Matthew Arnold, and read one of his poems 
and one of her own. The audience of several hundred 
women and a few men sat absorbed. Who will dare to 
say that Philadelphia is not literary ? 

After this Mrs. Jacquette, again glancing at her time- 
piece, announced that we had yet ten minutes to dispose 
of. Was there no one in the audience who would like 
to speak? No one who would give us his or her 
opinion of Ben Jonson's characters? There was a 
silence so profound that one could have heard the 
dropping of the proverbial pin if it had only taken 
advantage of that moment to fall. Then a mild-mannered 
lady timidly rose and made a suggestion. 

‘The gentleman who was speaking earlier in the 
evening,’”’ said she—‘‘ the gentleman who was _ inter- 
rupted by the ringing of the bell—might not he be 
allowed to make use of these ten minutes and so finish 
his very interesting speech ?”’ 

Mr. Nelson rose with alacrity, bowed gratefully to his 
champion and stepped nimbly to the stage. Turning 
his back upon Mrs. Jacquette and her watch he took up 
his discourse at the identical point where he had left it 
and again embarked upon chess and checkers. What 
the merits and demerits of these two estimable games 
had to do with ‘‘ rare Ben Jonson’’ I was not able to 
discover, but Mr. Nelson waxed more and more elo- 
quent on the subject, while behind him Mrs. Jacquette’s 
face lengthened and her foot tapped the floor. Again 
she signaled behind the scenes; again she was 
unheeded. The audience grew restless; it began to 
flutter its programs and to put on its overshoes, while 


resentful glances were cast at the gentle person who had 
recalled Mr. Nelson, as well as at the orator himself. 
At the end of twenty-five minutes Mrs. Jacquette rose 
and approached the side entrance of the stage. ‘‘ Ring!” 
she commanded, and once more sounded the stroke of 
the fatal bell. Mr. Nelson bowed and disappeared. 
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It was during this winter that Philadelphia society was 
thrilled to its very core. One Sunday night we went as 
usual to take tea with the Binghams. That, by-the-way, 
is an unalterable custom — middle-of-the-day dinner on 
Sunday, and all the family and intimate friends supping 
together at seven o’clock. We found them in the 
library, Mrs Bingham leaning back in her chair and 
looking very much ‘‘ done up.”’ Judge Bingham stood 
in front of the wood fire in the attitude of the historic 
English ’Squire, his feet well apart and his head bent. 
Afterward I strongly suspected that his head had been 
bowed to hide his mirthful eyes from his wife. Edith 
and Nan were there, and one or two cousins — Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Byrd-Rudd (the name always to be 
spoken with an imaginary hyphen), Dr. Jimmie Atherton, 
and Rose Madder, an artist and an intimate friend of 


. Edith. They all seemed to be talking at once, and 


when we entered they turned to us with one accord. 

** Have you heard it?’’ they asked. ‘* Isn’t it dread- 
ful? Isn’t it shocking? What are we coming to?’’ 
This last pitiful wail being from Mrs. Bingham, who was 
now applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 

We hastily declared that we had seen no one and 
consequently had heard nothing. What was it? 

There was a moment's awful silence and then together 
they burst forth : 

‘* Harry Rittenhouse has married his cook !”’ 

‘* Married his cook !!”’ 

‘* His cook!!!” 

‘* My own second cousin!’’ added Mrs. Bingham. 
‘* In fact, cousin to every one in this room. Why did 
he do it?” 

No one seemed able to answer so I stepped gallantly 
into the breach. I had just emerged from some domes- 
tic difficulties myself. 

‘* Perhaps,’’? said I, ‘‘ she was a_ particularly good 
cook and had threatened to leave.”’ 

‘* Kittie!!!” 

The name came in nine different voices pitched ina 
unison of horror. 

‘* Do tell me about it,’’ I hastened to say. ‘‘ Have 
you heard any of the particulars ?”’ 

“Only what Jimmie Atherton has told us. Tell 
Athie and Kittie, Jimmie.’’ 
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So Doctor Atherton, with the air of having recounted 
the tale many times already, but of being none the less 
ready to do so again, obeyed. 

‘© You know we have always been rather intimate with 
Harry, living so near and all that, besides being his 
cousin, and when Isabel’? (Mrs. Jimmie Atherton) 
‘* heard rumors of this affair she got rather peppery 
about it. The servants dropped hints—said Mr. 
Rittenhouse was seen walking in the garden with the 
cook, and all that.’’ 

‘*Garden! At this time of year!’’ sighed Mrs. 
Bingham, as if that were the finishing touch. 

‘*So Isabel made me go over to find out. It was 
rather an awkward bit of work, but for the honor of the 
family I thought I’d better; so I trotted over to dine. 
The dinner, though I happened in so unexpectedly, was 
excellent.”” He paused reminiscently. ‘‘ What asoup! 
And the ducks! They were done to a turn.”’ 

‘*Come, Jimmie, we’ve heard enough about that 
soup,” put in Judge Bingham. 

‘* 1 told you she was probably a good cook,’’ I ven- 
tured to murmur. 

‘* Well, I harangued about the joys of matrimony all 
through dinner. I told Harry I knew of an awfully nice 
virl for him " 

‘* Girl, Jimmie! Cousin Harry Rittenhouse is sixty if 
he’s a day!’’ This from Nan. 

‘* By this time we had reached the salad — mighty good 
salad it was, too! ‘There are some salads——”’ 

‘* Oh, Jimmie, cut the salad!’’ exclaimed Atherton. 

** My dear fellow, you should never cut a salad. A 
good salad a 

‘* See here, Jimmie! If you don’t get on with the 
story we shall not have time to discuss what stand we 
shall take in regard to the matter.”’ 
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It was Mr. Richard Byrd-Rudd who spoke. He was 
a very small man and therefore he held his head very 
high —so high, indeed, that one wondered, as he stepped 
briskly along the street switching the air with his 
cane, as was his wont, why he did not occasionally lose 
his balance and fall over backward. 

‘* Well,’’ continued Doctor Jimmie, thus admonished, 
‘* after I had held forth for some time, Harry — we had 
reached the pudding— excellent pudding — apples and 
spice and things in it— Harry said, ‘ My dear Jimmie, 
I quite agree with you. Marriage is an excellent thing, 
and it reaches perfection when it takes place between 
opposite types. In Philadelphia we have gone to an 
extreme of marrying only among ourselves — in our own 
set. The time has come for something different. And 
since we are on the subject, Jimmie, I may as well tell 
you that I was married myself a few days ago. Would 
you like to meet the lady?’ And before | could regain 
my breath he had rung the bell. ‘ Tell Mrs. Rittenhouse 
to come in for a moment,’ he said to the waitress, and 
presently in walked Mrs. Rittenhouse, #ée Mary Ann 
McGinnis. ‘ Mary Ann,’ said he, ‘ this is a cousin otf 
ours, Doctor Atherton.’ I bowed ; Mary Ann simpered. 
There she stood, Irish written all over her, with all the 
old Rittenhouses, Athertons and Binghams looking 
down at her from the dining-room walls, and surrounded 
by those old family pieces of mahogany that any one ot 
us would give our eyes for. Think of Mary Ann 
McGinnis ruling over all Harry Rittenhouse’s treasures ! 
I declare, it’s a shame !”’ 

He paused, and everybody looked gloomy. 

‘* What happened next?’’ I asked. 
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~ LADY 


BY FRANCIS 


G/ F EVER the term ‘* Lady’’ 
YS sat gracefully upon 
feminine shoulders, 
surely those shoulders belonged to 
Lady Jule. Her manners were ‘‘dig- 
nified and stately’’ or archly playful, 
as befitted the occasion, and she 
was equally attractive in both moods. 
She was not often disdainful, but 
disdain never found a more effective 
representation than when Lady Jule 
undertook to give it expression. She 
moved a goddess and she looked a queen, 


to twist well-known phrases to express it. 

Some cats thrive prosperously under less gentle titles, 
but one glance at Lady Jule, or a few minutes passed in 
her society, would have convinced the most ardently 
democratic citizen of the republic that Lady Jule could 
have no more befitting cognomen. 

The cats of history generally obtain their celebrity, 
their places in one’s affection, by their association with 
great personages. One never sees Doctor Johnson pic- 
tured as sitting by his fireside without also seeing his 
favorite Hodge in loving proximity. 

Who has not read of the silly King who, rather than 
disturb the slumber of his pet feline, snugly ensconced 
on a part of the royal dressing-gown, cut off the sleeves 
in order to liberate the garment? Fancy a sleeveless 
dressing-gown! It is one with a sleeveless dress coat! 
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But with kings, and their ‘‘ right divine to govern 
wrong,’’ we have nothing to do. Our doing is witha 
common, every-day cat with very uncommon sense and 
affection, as will be seen in what I shall presently 
recount. The introduction of the historical cats was 
merely to furnish a contrasting declaration to the fact 
that Lady Jule was in nowise distinguished by illustrious 
personal associates, but so attractive was the Lady, so 
magnetic her personality, it is not to be questioned that 
she could easily have overcome the deep-rooted antipathy 
to her race which was said to have been held by those 
illustrious potentates, Henry IV and Napoleon I. 

This is merely the narrator’s opinion, for, perhaps 
unfortunately, Lady Jule was never questioned about 
the matter. This is said advisedly, for the very uncom- 
mon trait of Lady Jule, in contradistinction to other 
cats, was that she not only understood intelligently but 
she also talked—of course not regular words, but she 
emitted unmistakable sounds that stood indubitably for 
certain things, and the signs for no language, dead or 
alive, stand for more. This vocabulary of sounds was 
limited from the point of view of individuals, but it was 
wonderfully full and expressive, and was greatly beyond 
anything known before in the cat world. 

Clever dramatists have written comedies in which the 
chief character uttered only a single phrase, possibly but 
two words, during the course of the play. ‘‘ Come 
here!’’ is an example. The skill of the thing lay in 
making the other personages concerned lead up to the 
expression which was necessarily delivered in many 
moods —as, declaratively, interrogatively, emphatically, 
joyfully, sorrowfully, etc., and it cannot be truthfully 
said that Lady Jule also was not somewhat assisted in 
this way by the ‘‘ other personages’’; neither can it be 
truthfully said that Lady Jule’s speech and movement of 
feature were those of the common cat. 
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It is not meant to infer that it did not require sensitive 
appreciation to grasp the various delicate shades of 
meaning in the speech of Our Lady of the Whiskers. 
Not at all. But this is true of most things, as well as of 
unusual felines. Chopin’s. music loses much of its 
meaning when played to a rustic; and, too, is it not 
what we bring to a book or a painting, as much as what 
we find there, that makes it attractive or not to us? 

So it is with our like or dislike of anything, even cats. 
We must not expect them to be abjectly grateful for the 
favor of acaress. They scent the condescension from 
afar, and resent it. We must bring something to them, 
a recommendation —that is, something agreeable in our 
personality—or, depend upon it, we shall make little or 
no advance in their good graces. It is often said that 
this or that person does not like cats. This is begging 
the question. What is really meant is that cats do not 
like this or that person. The whole difficulty springs 
from the lordly way many of us have of denying the 
rights of others. It is the American Revolution all 
over again—taxing somebody else without permitting 
him representation. We tax a cat—or we try to—with 
our acquaintanceship, and if puss resents our advances 
can any one doubt that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
resentment is warranted? We fly into a dudgeon, and, 
autocrat-like, want to push puss out of existence for an 
ungrateful hussy ! 

All sorts of reasons, except the true one, which is 
noted above, have been given for the dislike of cats. 
These scornfully amusing explanations do almost every- 
thing else but explain. With some show of justice the 

charge of ingratitude and selfishness is sometimes made 
against Tom and Tabby. But it is only show. It is 
agreed that once satisfy puss’s appetite and 
one might call her until Doomsday 
without so much as receiving the 
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slightest sign of recognition. 
Compare this, it is said, with the 
unselfishness, the fidelity, of the dog 
that is as much his master’s willing 
slave when kicked, cuffed and empty 
as when patted, petted and gorged. 
Why, what is this but to acknowledge 
the superiority, the honesty, the inde- 
pendence of puss? Shehas been satisfied; 
she refuses to be disturbed. Considera- 
tions of health and inclination forbid it. 
She has been struck. She will not lick the 
hand that dealt the blow. Furthermore, she 
remaineth consistently aloof, and, though she 
does not retaliate for the unkindness done 
her, she neither forgets nor forgives. But all this is lost 
upon your contemners of cats, leading one strongly to 
the belief that in some previous state of existence they 
must have been mice. But it was not of this I set out 
to speak, but of Lady Jule. 
If she desired the air she never, after the manner of 
common cats, stared stupidly at the door and yeowed. 
As she ambled across the floor she murmured: ‘*‘ Pull- 
rah-oo-wow ”’ (I'll go out if you’ll kindly open the door). 
And there was no saying nay to such a gracious 
request, for, like Cordelia, 


** Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low —an excellent thing in ——” cats. 


Once through the doorway she was still mindful of the 
favor accorded, and, with a winning obeisance of the 
head, she said: 

** p-r-r-r-an-oo !’’ (Thank you !) 

And then she halted a second on her journey, cocked 
her ears, peeped out of the tail of her eye, and seemed 
to look as well as listen for the anticipated ‘‘ You’re 
welcome !”’ 

It was so, too, when bedtime came, and Lady Jule, 
tiring of small talk, of coquettishly tossing her head, 
of purring melodies—somewhat limited in tones, to 
be sure, but still melodies—wished to retire for the 
night ; for, be it known, she slept at the foot of her mis- 
tress’s bed. She was very precise, too, as to the hour, 
nay, the minute, it was the habit of Her Ladyship’s 
mistress to seek her pillow, and would express great 
impatience if the time of departure were delayed. Ona 
certain night Lady Jule and her mistress had gone to bed 
much the same as usual, with Jule making joyous curves 
up the broad staircase, dashing ahead in glee and 
cavorting and curving back again almost under foot, by 
way of assurance and confidence. 
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Some hours later Lady Jule awoke to find the 
apartment filled with smoke. She stretched herself and 
looked inquiringly at her mistress, who gave no sign 
that she recognized the gravity of the situation. Her 
Catship sat gazing at a tiny streak of flame that was lick- 
ing its way along the mantelpiece, and as the flame 
grew the pupils of Lady Jule’s eyes began to dilate and 
contract with excitement. She scratched the counter- 
pane and ran from the footboard to the pillow as she 
was wont to do in times when she thought her mistress 
had slept long enough ; but still her mistress gave no 
sign of life. Then she brought all the variety of her 
extensive vocabulary into expression, but in vain. Per- 
ceiving that help, if it came at all, must come from 
another quarter, she leaped from the bed and dashed 
down the stairs with a swiftness and determination that 
belong only to a cat with super-intelligence and a well- 
defined purpose, and that purpose to save the life of her 
mistress. At the foot of the stairs she flashed like 
lightning into an entryway, stopped at a door, and, stand- 
ing upon her hindlegs, she pummeled the door-knob 
with her forefeet and cried piteously. 

It was not long before the door was opened and a 
tousled head and part of a male nightshirt made their 
appearance. At this, Lady Jule scampered to the foot 
of the stairs, and putting her forefeet on the first step 
made as if she would ascend. At the same time she 
looked as inquiringly as ever- mortal looked to see that 
she was understood. 

There was no misunderstanding such actions —the 
smell of burning wood made it all as clear as proofs of 


Holy Writ. 


When she had been brought to consciousness by the 
man of the tousled head it was a grateful mistress that 
listened to the story of her deliverance. 
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It caused some commotion with the powers that be, 
but human sympathy and a tender appreciation of the 
matter brought it about, and this is why and how it 
came to pass that in one of our most fashionable ceme- 
teries—there is much pride and fashion even in such 
places—there may be seen—to the wonderment of 
many, who suppose’ some woman of patrician blood 
lies buried there —a prettily wrought rustic stone, bear- 
ing the inscription : 





| Sacred to the Memory 
of 
LADY JULE 
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What the President Gets in His Mail 





OME folks who write to the President 
of the United States have much the 
same idea of his mail as has one 
young woman who recently wrote 
President Roosevelt in behalf of her 
father’s candidacy for a post-office. 
She began by saying: ‘‘] suppose you 
get so many letters that when you see 
the postman coming up the street you do not care 
whether he is bringing you anything or not.’’ 

No postman, in fact, brings the White House 
mail. A faithful colored messenger, named Edward 
Beckeley, who served a Union officer at Bull Run and has 
been at the White House ever since, makes three trips 
a day to the post-office. He used to go on horseback, 
carrying the mails in saddle-bags, but now, at the age 
of seventy-two, he is supplied with a buggy. He first 
gets the mail in time for the clerks to begin work at 
nine o’clock, and again at noon, and for the last time at 
half-past two. 

The letters are first sorted by an executive clerk, who, 
from long experience, knows the really intimate friends 
of the President, and is able, from the handwriting, post- 
mark or business card on the envelope, to detect their 
letters. Without being opened these are sent to the 
President’s room. ‘Their number is relatively small. 
The rest of the mail is then opened, spread out, and run 
through what is called the ‘*‘ department sieve.”’ All 
communications which should be first considered at the 
departments, such as those relating to post-offices, par- 
dons and minor appointments, unless they contain some- 
thing calling for the President’s personal attention, are 
referred to the proper Cabinet officer. 

The mail that remains is astonishingly varied. It 
reflects every condition in the world of affairs and every 
passing popular whim. No report in the newspapers 
affecting the President or the White House can appear 
without calling forth a mass of letters. 


Patent Medicines and ‘‘Cures”’ Received 


F THE Washington dispatches report any day that the 
President is suffering with some infirmity—from a 
carbuncle or an attack of malaria-—this is the signal for 
an avalanche of advice. Huge bottles of patent medicine, 
or of home-made concoctions, pills, powders, charms, 
and even horse-chestnuts to carry in a trousers’ pocket, 
often accompany these missives. Among seventy-six 
millions of people a goodly number have experienced 
the same symptoms as are reported in the President’s 
case, and, touched by the common bond of human sym- 
pathy, a certain percentage are impelled to offer advice. 
Singularly free are these letters and packages from any 
advertising motive. Except in the case of devotees of 
some new school of treatment, who are naturally eager to 
enroll so distinguished a name among their list of fellow- 
adherents, the President’s volunteer advisers seem to 
have no intentions except those of benevolence. 

Akin to this solicitude for the President’s health is a 
supervisory interest in his manners and morals. The 
newspapers not long ago recorded the reply which Mr. 
Roosevelt sent to a woman who accused him of being 
a Sabbath-breaker. Secretary Cortelyou wrote : ‘‘ lam 
directed by the President to say that he goes to church 
on Sunday morning, and takes his wife and children into 
the country Sunday afternoon. To which of these occu- 
pations do you object ?”’ 

Presidents, as a rule, tire of making any response to 
such letters of protest, since any reply will serve ordina- 
~ to open a correspondence. 

ast autumn hundreds of letters poured into the White 
House asking Mrs. Roosevelt how she managed to dress 
in a manner worthy of her station on three hundred 
dollars a year. Some reporter had written an interview 
in which she was quoted as saying that she did this, and 
also that she made her children’s clothes last by ‘‘ pass- 
ing Teddy’s outgrown suits down to Kermit, and then 
on to Quentin.’”” The mail was so filled with questions, 
mostly from women, concerning the details of this 
remarkable achievement, that the White House secre- 
taries were finally compelled to give to the newspapers 
a formal denial of the original yarn. 


False Reports Swell the President’s Mail 


* IS the false reports which swell the Presidential mail. 

Once, when a child was born in the White House, 
some ingenious prevaricator started the story, half in fun, 
that ‘twenty-eight baby carriages ’’ had been sent there 
as gifts. No baby carriage was ever received at the White 
House in this way. Yet the story was so widely copied, 
and everywhere so implicitly believed, that hundreds of 
letters poured in, asking for one of the superfluous 
vehicles. Each missive told a touching story of poverty; 
usually it was a sick mother, a frail baby, and a husband 
out of work. Some of these applicants were so poor 
that they asked the President’s wife in forwarding the 
vehicle to prepay the express charges, as otherwise they 
would not be able to take it on arrival. 

Sometimes a false report affecting the White House 
mail will originate far away from Washington, as when 
the father of a Presidential namesake, to stop the jokes 
of his neighbors, tells them that the President has 
forwarded to him a check of twenty-five dollars, in 
‘* appropriate recognition”’ of the honor. Such a story 

romptly gets into the newspapers. The parents of five 
undred other namesakes, actual or expectant, lose no 
time in writing to let the President know that he has 
been guilty of partiality in distributing his favors. 


By Robert Lincoln O’ Brien 


FORMER EXECUTIVE CLERK AT THE WHITE HOUSE 




















Green-goods circulars do much to swell the White 
House mail. A city sharper first floods the country 
with mysterious-sounding circulars, telling the profits to 
be made in issuing counterfeit money. When the vic- 
tims ‘‘ bite’’ he sells them, “| a little sleight-of-hand, a 


cobblestone carefully wrapped in a valise, after exhibit- 
ing for their scrutiny a roll of real money. While the 
newspapers often explain this program, to it the stock- 
market theory that ‘‘ a new crop of suckers is born every 
hour’’ is very applicable. As the generality of mankind 
is honest, only a few of the persons who receive these 
circulars ever think of going into the counterfeit 
business ; more, spurning the proposal without under- 
standing its real hollowness, feel impelled to notify the 
Government of the fraud. Of course, the President, in 
the popular mind, is ‘‘ the Government,’’ and so to the 
White House go scores of letters containing these green- 
goods circulars, with careful explanatory statements as 
to how they came into the possession of the writers. 
All these letters are referred to the Secret Service 
Bureau of the Treasury Department. 


There are Often 1000 Letters a Day 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is devoting more attention per- 

sonally to the letters which come to the White 
House than any of his recent predecessors. While many 
predict that he will not be able to keep this up, with his 
other duties, he has thus far seemed desirous of seeing 
each day what the people, even those whom he had 
never heard of, had to say concerning the subjects before 
the country. The old practice of ‘* briefing’’ letters for 
the President’s glance is accordingly applied to a larger 
portion of the mail than ever before. To provide for 
this the executive clerk, who takes the letters after the 
exclusions already noted, picks out those which promise 
something of interest to the President and passes them 
over to the ‘‘ briefer’’; he reads them with considerable 
care, preparing a short typewritten summary, which is 
attached to the face of each one. Sometimes, however, 
letters are briefed in block. After the ‘‘ Booker 
Washington dinner,’’ for example, one set of letters each 
day was grouped and fastened together, with an 
appended statement that their writers favored the 
President’s course; the communications of those who 
took the opposite view were also assembled in the same 
manner. When such packages reach Mr. Roosevelt he 
is at liberty, after reading the briefs, to go ‘‘ down into 
the pile’’ as much as his time permits. 

Every serious communication belonging properly to 
the White House mail receives an answer, if nothing 
more than a formal acknowledgment. The President 
very rarely writes a note with his own hand. Most of 
his replies are dictated to a stenographer. Still other 
letters he passes over to Secretary Cortelyou to answer, 
giving only general directions. But by far the larger 
number—for the President’s mail often reaches a thou- 
sand letters a day —are answered by the eight typewriter 
clerks, who have been doing this work so long that they 
know pretty well what to say to everybody. 





What Some People Write About 


ERHAPS no better notion of the diversity of the 

President’s mail can be afforded than by quoting from 
a few typical letters actually received at the White House. 
One is from a man who wants a small post-office : 


“T served my father faithfully and honestly until I was 
past twenty-two years of age, when I married a poor but 
honest girl by the name of Bibbel, who was about two years 
younger than myself. She has proved a good and faithful 
wife, but unfortunately for us she has attained from one 
hundred and forty pounds (when we were married) to two 
hundred and eighty pounds, giving her a great deal of sur- 
plus flesh to carry about, which is quite a burden to us. If 
you can give me the M—— post-office you can see that it 
would be a great help under these circumstances.” 


In answer to letters seeking special pension bills the 
White House clerks always reply that the President is 
unable to interest himself personally in individual cases, 
and must refer the writer to the Pension Office. One 
persistent applicant, unwilling to be quieted with such a 
reply, came in with this second letter: 

‘Although you have written me that you can do nothing 
of yourself in regard to getting pensions, I still will ask one 
favor of you; and that is, if you will go to the head com- 
missioner and see why he does not answer my last letter. I 
will also ask you to look over my papers when next you are 
in your Pension Office and see if you do not think that I am 


deserving of a pension. It will not take you twenty 
minutes.” 


There is a story told of a man who, shortly after Mr. 
Cleveland’s marriage, during his first administration, 
applied for a postmastership, and, after reciting conven- 
tional reasons for his appointment, concluded with this 
novel one: ‘* Moreover, this position would enable me 
to support a wife, just as the Presidency did you.”’ 
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The office-seeker who holds the White House 
record for modesty wrote as follows: 


‘‘And now, Mr. President, if after all the relatives and 
friends of Senator have been given good fat places 
you still have a small office left in the quota belonging 
to this grand old State, I ask to be remembered.” 





The frankest man on record wrote: 


“What I want, Mr. President, is one of those sine- 
cure positions that I understand you have down in 
Washington.” 


Just what constitutes a sinecure there seems to be a 
difference of opinion. Most people think a letter-carrier 
works hard, but not everybody. One aspirant for a 
position wrote in 1897 : 


‘“‘T say, Mr. President, turn Democratic letter-carriers out, 
and give some of us Republicans a chance. It is only fair 
that these Democrats should now be made to go to work for 
a living.” 


Letters from Cranks and ‘ Innocents” 


T= feeling that a President likes to produce surprises 
seems to be deeply seated in the public mind, perhaps 
because the newspapers describe so many White House 
occurrences as ‘‘ coming in the nature of a surprise.’’ 
At all events, hundreds of letters ask for things — offices, 
favors, etc.—on the surprise theory. A_ writer, 
evidently realizing the weakness of his claim on con- 
ventional grounds, will urge that the President likes 
to ‘‘surprise’’ people, and that nothing would be 
more surprising in the neighborhood than to grant 
the writer the favor he asks. ‘*‘ Just think,’’ argued an 
enthusiastic applicant recently, ‘‘how amazed the people 
of this town would be to find that I had been made 
their postmaster !”’ 

A man of modern ‘‘ cheek ’’ asked, in his first letter 
to the White House, for a Government office of some 
sort, a railroad pass to Chicago and back, the President’s 
photograph, and a slip from some very rare plant in the 
White House conservatories for his fiancée. This man 
still holds the record. His closest competitor was a boy 
in a debating society, whose youthfulness may excuse 
him. He wrote for information as to ‘‘ how they speak 
in Congress —that is, how they commence a speech and 
how they stop, and what gestures they make, and what 
they don’t do.’’ Obviously a complete answer to his 
questions would fill twenty good-sized volumes. He 
added that his next debate would be on the relative 
greatness of Washington and Columbus and begged 
that the President furnish a few good points on the 
Columbus side. 

The recognized crank makes a class quite distinct 
from such ‘‘ innocents.’’ For many eccentric people the 
President of the United States seems to be an attractive 
target, and were he to read half of what they write to 
him he would within six months be more crazy than 
they. ‘‘ Michael, the King of Heaven,’’ has just stopped 
writing, after years of untiring persistency. 

One harmless crank whom the White House officials 
have for years been trying to ‘‘ stave off,’’ unbosomed 
himself to the President in a letter, saying: ‘‘ I have dis- 
covered that your doorkeeper does not really want me 
to see you, and I thought you would be glad to know 
what is going on behind your back.’’ 


” 


The President’s Wife is Not Forgotten 


OT long ago a newspaper dispatch announced that 
at a fair a pretty handkerchief contributed by Mrs. 
Roosevelt would be sold. The announcement meant 
five hundred letters for the White House clerks. While 
Mrs. Roosevelt has a private secretary of her own, who 
attends to her personal and social correspondence, all 
of her mail which deals with Government affairs or 
grows out of her position is handled in the Executive 
office. The announcement of this handkerchief sug- 
gested to committees on bazars and fairs from Maine to 
California that it would be a good thing for them to get 
from the same source an apron, a necktie, a dressed 
doll, a favorite quotation in a sealed envelope, or other 
things of that sort. It would not be physically or finan- 
cially possible for anybody to respond to all these calls, 
and so they have to be regularly declined. 

Many gifts come by mail to both the President and 
his wife. Young authors like to think that the White 
House family is reading their latest book. Prisoners who 
make ingenious pieces of carving, penmen who put the 
Declaration of Independence on a postal-card, and 
experts in everystrange and curious art, are apt to 
remember the President with a sample of their skill. 
Canes come in large numbers and make quite an assort- 
ment. Perhaps the least welcome gift is live animals, 
and yet people will send them without taking the trouble 
to inquire in advance as to their acceptability. 

Souvenirs of anniversary occasions of all kinds, 
memorial volumes and similar tokens are poured into 
the White House in large numbers. They are always 
politely acknowledged, and of course are thoroughly 
welcomed as forming a substantial contribution to the 
history of the period in which the members of the White 
House family are most conspicuous figures. President 
McKinley’s collection of gifts, which was removed from 
the White House to his old home in Canton, constituted 
almost a museum of the whole expansion movement. 
So will the Roosevelt collection of the scenes through 
which this administration will inevitably pass be of last- 
ing historic interest. 
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HERE are 
600, 000 
Smiths 


in the 
Cy United 
States ! 

One out of every 
one hundred and 
twenty-seven inhab- 
itants of our fair land 
bears that name! 

If all American Smiths should concentrate in one place 
they would constitute a mighty city more populous than 
St. Louis. Forty years ago a British author, writing of 
the Smiths, said: ‘*‘ Those of America alone, it has been 
jocosely stated, would more than fill Boston Common.’’ 
rhe Smiths in America to-day would not only fill Boston 
Common to suffocation and overflowing, but might also 
substitute themselves for every man, woman and child in 
The Hub. Even then there would be sufficient left over 
to constitute a second city as populous as Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Indeed, the Smiths of the United States exceed the 
populations of fifteen of our States, taken singly; or of 
Cairo, Brussels, Naples, Liverpool or Amsterdam. 

They can brag of six times as many souls as are in- 
cluded in our combined regular and volunteer armies as 
organized to-day. 

There are 126,000 American Smiths of militia age. In 
other words, an able-bodied Smith might be substituted 
for each soldier and sailor, differently named, in our army 
and navy. 

If the American Smiths were to rise in their might 
to-day they would be about an even match against our 
Federal forces, both on sea and on land. 


op 


O PUT it in another way, Uncle Sam might turn over all 
“, of his fighting equipment to the Smiths. They could 
fill every regiment and man every ship in the service, so 
ar as numerical and age requirements are concerned. 

In Greater New York alone there are 26,000 Smiths — 
enough to fill a city the size of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
In Chicago and Philadelphia, each, there are about 12,500 


Smiths. In Boston there are more than 5000; in St. 
Louis, 3700, 





There are nearly twice as many Smiths as there are 
Browns, and about four times as many Smiths as Joneses, 
it Greater New York can be taken as an index to the 
whole country. 

> J ’ ks smi ie j i 

Probably 6800 Smiths die in America every year; 567 
every month; 19 every day. 
I ncle Sam employs 3000 Smiths, not including the 
1undreds in the army and navy. Of the total appropriation 





The GOO,000 Smiths in America 


By John Elfreth Watkins, Jr. 
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made for the Civil Service, 
$1,660,000 is paid out of the 
treasury to the Smith family alone 
each year. 
Two hundred American Smiths have risen 
to eminence since our history began. One 
hundred and twenty-three living Smiths are named 
in a biographical dictionary containing 11,500 present- 

day Americans of attainment. Taking this list as a 

basis, the proportion of American Smiths conspicuous 

in our country’s affairs is considerably greater than the 
proportion of Americans in general classed within that 
category. In other words, the American Smith is more 
than holding his own. In a biographical encyclopedia 
of ‘‘notable New Yorkers” appear the names of twenty- 
six Smiths. In other words, one in every 1000 Smiths 
of Greater New York reaches the plane of the ‘‘ notables.”’ 

Seven Smiths distinguished themselves as Generals in 
the Civil War. One Smith has been nominated for 

President of the United States ; six have been members 

of the Cabinet ; one was elected President pro tempore 

of the Senate. 
There are approximately 168,000 Smiths of voting 
age in the United States ; 204,000 are of school age. 
Uncle Sam does not classify his vast population accord- 
ing to name when he takes his census every ten years. 

Nevertheless, these approximations of the number of 

American Smiths appear to be fair. ‘They are as accurate 
as any which can possibly be made. I have determined 
what percentage of our large cities is represented in their 
general directories, how many Smiths these great books 
contain, and have assumed that the same proportion of 
Smiths as of people in general have been left out. Thus 
was determined the number of Smiths in cities containing 
a tenth of our total population. It is a fair supposition that 
the bearers of this, the commonest of all English surnames, 
are scattered among the populace of our rural districts 
about as thickly as they are interspersed among the 
dwellers in our busy centres of human life. 

os 
UT why is it that there are more Smiths than any other 
surnames among us? They possessed the honor of 
being the largest family of the United Kingdom probably 
before our continent was known to white men. 

A Smith founded the first English settlement in America. 
This pioneer was Captain John Smith, who landed at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. Having a supremacy in 
numbers to begin with, and taking the lead in the settle- 
ment of the English-speaking New World, is there any 
wonder then that the Smiths have within three centuries 
become sufficiently numerous on our soil to defy our 
Federal forces in the field and on the seas, or to build for 
themselves a city ranking fourth in the list of our great 
centres of population ? 

Turning back through our English histories to the time 
when many names were being coined from occupations, we 
find English highways and byways scattered with shops of 
tinkers and handy men— workers in metal, wood, leather 
or what not. He who made great din within each of these 
modest huts of industry was a ‘‘smith.”’ The word is 
Anglo-Saxon. It is derived from the verb ‘‘ satan,” 
which means ‘‘to smite.’ Hence a smith was a smiter or 
wielder of the hammer —a pounder, if you like. He was 
at first, as suggested, a worker in wood and other materials, 
as well as in metals. ‘‘ The term was applied to every- 
thing which required hammering — even to poetry,’’ wrote 
Mark Antony Lower, now the accepted British authority 
on derivations of surnames. 

Soldiers were sometimes called ‘‘ war smiths,’’ while 
Satan, even, was decorated with the suffix and called 
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‘* hell smith.” There were ‘‘ white smiths,”’ 
‘* black smiths ’’ and ‘* brown smiths.’’ The 
last named hammered and pounded into 
shape the ‘‘ brown bills’’ or ancient spears 
carried by English soldiers of the time. 
‘* Bill smiths”’ wrote bills, and ‘‘shoe smiths’’ 
cared for horses’ feet. 

As time wore on ‘‘ smith’’ grew to be 
applied more specifically to workers in 
metals only, while ‘* wyrh/a,”’ now spelled 
‘‘wright’’—as in wheelwright—was given to those who 
shaped implements out of wood alone. Hence ‘‘ smith’”’ 
grew to mean ‘‘blacksmith,’’ and ‘‘ wright’’ carpenter, the 
many Wrights of to-day being descendants from the wood- 
workers of these early days. So it will be seen that the 
Smiths do not constitute one or even several, but thou- 
sands of families, so far as blood is concerned. 
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FoR many years the smiths of primitive England were 

regarded as wizards or sorcerers. We still find 
vestiges of this superstition in the language of apprentice- 
ship papers, so Professor W. J. McGee, the well-known 
ethnologist, tells me. In these contracts the master agrees 
for a specified consideraton to teach the apprentice all of 
‘* the art and the mystery’’ of the trade. More emphasis 
is laid upon the ‘‘ mystery’’ in earlier papers of this class, 
all remnants of Anglo-Saxon influence. 

Among primitive people, even to-day, this belief that the 
smith is a wizard prevails. Among the Yakuts, a primitive 
tribe of Northeastern Siberia, smiths are believed to be heal- 
ing and prophetic powers. Spirits, these people claim, are 
more afraid of the clink of a smith’s hammer and the roar of 
his bellows than of any other earthly manifestation of force. 

Smyth and Smythe are but old English spellings of 
Smith. ‘‘ There is litthe doubt that all the Smithes, 
Smitheses, Smyths, Smythes and Smijths came originally 
from the furnace and the forge, though some of them may, 
perhaps, attack me, hammer and tongs, for this sugges- 
tion,’’ says Mark Lower. 

Of American Smyths and Smythes, preferring these 
ancient forms of Smith for the sake of exclusiveness or 
better identity, there are, approximately, 3660 and 930, 
respectively. There are 164 Smiths for every Smyth ; 645 
Smiths for every Smythe; almost four Smyths for every 
Smythe. 

Nor must we forget the Schmidts and Schmids, the 
German-American brothers and sisters of this yreat 
name family. There are 36,640 American Schmidts ; 3040 
American Schmids. All of these, as intimated, are Smiths, 
retaining the German equivalents of their names. 

The Smiths of the United States are sixteen times more 
numerous than the Schmidts ; 200 times more plentiful than 
the Schmids. So we have altogether 44,000 Schmidts, 
Schmids, Smyths and Smythes, sufficient to found for 
themselves a city with the population of Houston, Texas. 
The Schmidts alone might build themselves a city as 
populous as Terre Haute, Indiana. In St. Louis there is 
one Schmidt in every two and one-half Smiths ; in Boston, 
one Schmidt for every forty Smiths. 
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DDING to the Smiths of America all of their fellow- 
countrymen who adhere to the German and Old 
English forms of the name, we obtain a vast army which 
might lie, to-night, in the beds of the entire population of 
Maine, leaving just about room enough for their kinsmen, 
the scattering Schmitts, Schmits, Schmiths, Schmitzes, 
Smids, Smidths, Smits, etc., whose numbers cannot be 
fairly approximated. 

There are 100,000 more Smiths in the United States than 
in the United Kingdom of England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. Nevertheless, while one in every 127 Americans is 
of this name, the ratio is one in every 70 in Scotland ; one 
in every 72 in England ; one in every 140 in Ireland. 

Adding the Smiths of the British Isles to those of our 
country, we obtain a total of 1,100,000 individuals bearing 
title to descent from that ancient and mighty race of smiters, 
hammerers and pounders of iron, wood, poetry and what 
not, who raised the din of industry throughout Merrie 
England in ye olden time. 
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Inside of a Hundred Suburban Homes 


THE SECOND ARTICLE OF A SERIES 


Giving Glimpses into One Hundred American Suburban Homes 
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Here is an inviting and generous window arrangement in a Long 
Island house, making it possible for a light and pleasant room. 
Designed and decorated by Albert Herter. 


The large bay-window with the bookshelves on each side of this 
living-room in a house at Chestnut Hill, Brookline, Massachusetts, is 
worth noticing. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 
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BY FICHARD FP. WaRO 





A corner of a living-room in a bungalow at Redlands, California. The 
walls are covered with matting below and burlap above. The arrange 
ment of pictures and the paneling of the walls are exceedingly good. 


Here is an effective arrangement of windows with bookshelves under- 
neath in the library of a house at Kankakee, Illinois. The furniture 
is also worthy of notice. From plans by Frank Lloyd Wright. 









Awarded Third Prize in the July Want Box Contest. 






































The door here is worthy of special notice, the woodwork being painted 
white, with the border and dividing centre border made entirely of 
dulled brass-top nails. Designed and decorated by Albert Herter. 


This hallway, in bold colors of green and red, is particularly effective 
in a Maine seashore home—simple, and yet strikingly artistic. 
Designed and decorated by Albert Herter. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY H.R. FITCH 
A dining-room, exceedingly attractive for its simplicity, in a house at One of the best arrangements imaginable of windows with glass closets 
, Pasadena, California. The color scheme is pale green. Thecurtains underneath in the living-room of an Army Surgeon in California. 
' are of linen taffeta and fishnet. From plans by Greene & Greene. From plans by the Surgeon himself. 
Awarded First Prize in the July Want Box Contest. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM T, CLARK 


Living-room of a suburban house in the West, showing a unique and 
effective way of treating a corner fireplace. The table was especially 
designed for this room. From plans by Myron Hunt. 


A dining-room in a house at Clifton, Massachusetts. The large fire- 
place and china-closets are the feature of the room. Their even balance 
is particularly noticeable. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 
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PHOTOGRAPH @Y WILLIAM T. CLARE 


A well-furnished old-fashioned bedroom in a house at Geneva, Ohio. One side of this bedroom in a New England house is devoted entirely 
The furniture is of mahogany. From plans by Owsley & Boucherle. to closets and wardrobe shelves. Simplicity is the keynote of the 
I 
Awarded Second Prize in the Juiy Want Box Contest. room. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 
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MILKMAN passed our newly-bought 
‘*abandoned farm” every morning 
and left us a quart of milk. But we 
felt that we ought, of course, to have 
at least one cow; but how, and where, 
should it be bought? We knew noth- 
ing about cows. My wife suggested 
neighbor Beman. He looked so much 
like the stage make-up of the honest 

farmer that he inspired confidence. ‘‘ Wal, no,’’ was 

his answer to my question, had he a cow for sale. “I 

hain’t none I kin spare, but ef you’re goin’ ter get one 

buy a pedigree Jersey ; it'll pay ; that’s my advice.”’ 

A week or two passed, and having some business in 
a neighboring town I left my horse at a livery stable. 
In a dim corner of this stable I saw a cow. It looked 
like a Jersey. 

** What kind of a cow’s that, Bonsell?"’ I asked the 
proprietor. 

‘* Thet ceow? Oh, she’s a bully good ceow; full- 
blooded Jersey, registered stock; got her name in the 
herd-book.”’ 

‘* Suppose you don’t want to sell her?’’ 

** Sell her! Guess not. Why, she gives ten quarts a 
day of the best milk y’ ever see. She's my wife’s ceow. 
D'ye know somebody thet wants a ceow?’’ 

ee Yes ! ” 

‘* Yerself?’’ 


es 7 ” 





‘Wal, Idunno! Jes’ come an’ look her over. Ef 
she suits yer I'll ask my wife. She might let her go. 
We're goin’ to the shore soon.”’ 

Five minutes later I was the owner of a pedigreed Jersey 
cow: Jessy by name, a beast of blood and lineage. 


he 


** What do you think of my cow, Henry ?”’ 
I drove into our stable yard. 

Henry, the ‘‘ man’”’ (no ‘‘ hired’’ for him), was an 
expert. He had been brought up’’ on Lord 
Collender’s estate in ‘‘ Hengland, sir; famous for hits 
dairy, sir.”’ 

‘* Think she’s a Jersey —full-blooded ?’’ 

‘* I'd say so; got hall the p’ints, sir; been a rare good 
un—in ’er day.” 

‘* Why, Henry, do you think she’s very old?”’ 

Henry rubbed his thumb-nail slowly along her horn — 
she had butone. ‘‘ I’ve counted heighteen rings on ’er 
‘orn, sir; they do say as there’s a ring for hevery year of 
hage on a cow’s ’orn.”’ 

** Then she is eighteen ?”’ 

‘* I don’t know, sir. You see, hafter heighteen rings 
the ’orn leaves hoff. But her milk ought ter be right, ef 
ye hever gets hany.”’ 

, ‘*Get any! Why, Bonsell says she gives ten quarts a 
day.” 

** I don’t know as ’e tells a’ huntruth, sir; ’e’s a-been 
a-keepin’ ’er in the stable, hasn’t ’e, sir?’’ 

oe es.’’ 

‘* Stable’s sort o’ dark, hain’t hit, sir?”’ 

‘* Yes; well?’’ 

‘* That’s hit, sir.’’ 

‘* What’s ‘ hit’ ?”’ 

= Flies, sir — flies is hit. Of course ye took notice of 
’er tail?’’ 

‘* Oh, I noticed her tail was rather short and there 
wasn’t much hair on the end of it, but what's that got to 
do with it?” 

‘* Wore hout, sir; an’ w’en the weather gets ’ot, an’ 
she’s in the grass, the flies’ll worry ’er so’s she won’t giv’ 
down no milk. That’s w’y ’e kep’ ’er in the stable.”’ 


I asked as 


Jessy gave eight or nine quarts a day of good, rich 
milk, and my confidence in the cow, dashed for a time, 
was beginning to revive. Some weeks passed, the hot 
weather had come, and one day, at noon, I found Jessy 
in the stable. 

eS wok is this?’’ I asked, calling the ‘‘ man.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, this ‘ot weather brought the flies hout 
pretty thick, an’ I thought I’d keep ’er in till evenin’.”’ 

**Do they affect her milking ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir; she didn’t give as much last night, nor this 
mornin’, by a full quart.’’ 

I had thought it all out and was prepared for this 
emergency. 

** Henry, what do you do to keep the flies off the 
horse?” 

** W’y, of course I puts a fly-cloth hover ’er.”’ 

‘* Then go to the store, buy another fly-cloth, put it on 
Jessy and tie her out in the pasture.”’ 


oe 


We have all noticed the foreigner’s love for bright 
colors. When I next saw Jessy, Henry was tethering her 
in the orchard, and her sombre dun was hidden under a 
cross-barred cloth of blue and orange and scarlet. 

Five minutes later, while I was tying up the rambler 
roses, the hired girl shouted from the kitchen : 

‘The ceow! the ceow! Look at the ceow!”’ 

I rushed toward the pasture, and—where I had but a 
few minutes before left Jessy tied, 1 saw ‘‘ a seething 
mass ”’ of orange and blue and scarlet. At one moment 
this mass shut in on itself, as it were ; the next, it burst 
asunder. In snap-shot intervals, legs detached them- 
selves, then disappeared. For a brief moment an 
impotent, hairless tail was seen, then it was as quickly 
absorbed by the orange and blue. And this was what 
had been a fly-protected, quietly grazing ‘‘ Jersey’! I 
had left a cow and returned to a phenomenon. ~ 

** Henry! Henry!’’ I yelled. ‘‘ Come quick! quick ! 
It looks as though something’s happened to the cow !”” 

The man was quickly on hand. 
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‘*Er‘ead, sir! ’Er’ead!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ ’Er’ead!”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, her head ; but where 7s her head ?”’ 

‘* W’y, don’t yer see hit’s hall wrapped hup in the fly 
cloth?’”’ and he flung himself upon the choking cow. 
During a brief moment of suspense the orange and blue 
and scarlet seem to have absorbed him; then a leg — 
Henry’s leg — detaches itself ; another moment and It is 
gone. Ha! it reappears; now the other leg—an arm, 
his body ! and with a gasping ‘‘ Ah!”’ he is clear and on 
his feet, holding in both hands the edge of the fly-cloth 
and tugging at it with might and main. 

‘“* Hout with your penknife, sir! ’Urry, do ’urry; I 
carn’t unwind hit,’’ in a despairing tone ; ‘* she’s a-givin’ 
hup the bloomin’ ghost; hit’s caught in ’er ’orn!”’ 


~ 


I unclasped my garden-knife and—hesitated. Even 
now, sitting quietly writing this, I cannot count this hes- 
itation cowardice. It was ascene and a moment to make 
one pause. There stood Henry—I must correct myself 
—he didnot stand all the time; he did for intervals of a 
second or two, when not mixed up with the cloth, the 
tethering chain and the struggling cow ; then he writhed 
upon the ground; great drops of sweat fell from his 
ruddy English cheek, of which he had a good deal, and 
his overalls, by dint of frequent contact with Jessy’s 
hoofs, had become mere fragmentary affairs. Sounds, 
smothered and awful, came from beneath the swathings 
of orange and blue and scarlet, while the sunlit July air 
was filled with earth and flying sods, hurled from the 
hoofs of the unfortunate beast. But my hesitation was 
brief. With open knife in hand I entered into the rescue 
and cut and thrust at the fly-cloth. The poor cow’s peril 
was of my making. So far as in me lay she should be 
saved, and she was. 

As we sat amid the trampled grass, rounding up our 
scratches and bruises, Henry, looking at Jessy grazing 
as though nothing out of the common had happened, 
remarked: 

‘* W’ot a bloomin’, sanguinary (sanguinary is a syno- 
nym) hidiot a cow his, to be sure !”’ 

For the next two weeks the animal remained in the 
stable, and exchanged twenty-five cents’ worth of milk 
for thirty-five cents’ worth of hay and meal. This was 
no way to make an abandoned farm pay! Something 
must be done, but what? It came to me in this wise: 

One evening I was sitting in my summer-house toying 
with an East Indian fly brush or whisk, which a kindly- 
intentioned but tactless former visitor had sent us that 
day from the city. The brush was undoubtedly useful 
—we did have a few mosquitoes —and, like all Oriental 
things, as pretty as useful. To a short handle of wood, 
possibly four inches long, gayly enameled in rings of 
yellow, black and red, was attached, bya prettily wound, 
harmoniously colored cord, a long brush of some kind 
of tough dried grass or vegetable fibre. It was strong, 
durable and light. Why, I mused, were utensils made 
by semi-barbarous peoples so well adapted to their use ? 
How does it come about? Is it because, ignorant of 
tradition, they copy Nature? Now this fly-whisk is 
shaped like a horse’s tail—‘‘ A horse’s tail,’’ I muttered 
aloud ; ‘‘ a horse’s tail!’’ I gasped. ‘‘ Why, the Jessy 
problem is solved.’’ A false tail—and this tail I held in 
my hand. I would try it. 

I said nothing to my family of my resolve—I would 
have liked to—-but the fly-cloth! The next morning at 
an early hour—I thought an early hour best; the coun- 
try is so sweet at sunrise, and my family rise late —] 
prepared to put my scheme in action. 
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Marshaling my forces, consisting of the ‘‘ man,”’ half a 
pailful of meal, a piece of wide tape—I thought tape, 
being flat, would be more comforting than twine to 
Jessy’s flesh —and the Indian whisk, I deployed Henry 
with the meal-pail, commanding him to make a demon- 
stration in force on the cow’s front, while with whisk 
and tape in. hand I cautiously and in open order advanced 
on her left wing. 

Henry’s feint was a complete success. He had scarcely 
brought the meal-pail within range before the animal 
surrendered unconditionally. This was my opportunity. 
Taking close order, 1 advanced in Indian file, with soft, 
caressing words of ‘‘ So, bossy; so, Jessy, old girl,’’ and 
reached her flanks. In less than a quarter of a minute I 
had firmly bound the whisk to the stump, and fallen 
back to a position of safety. The day was won. 

How would the cow take to the reconstructed tail ? 
She did not leave me long to wonder. It had been worn 
by her scarcely a minute when a fly alighted on her side. 
Instantly the initial motion of a swing could be seen in 
the upper section of her tail, but at the first inch of lift 
her head was wrenched violently from the meal-pail and 
turned with alarming speed toward her rear. Then, as 
she caught sight of the whisk, the pupils of her large, 
beautiful eyes dilated and she stood transfixed. Fora 
full minute she so remained, and then slowly, very 
slowly, as though gauging its weight, the living tail rose, 
carrying with it the dead matter, until the flesh and the 
wood stood straight out from her body, and the fibre 
part drooped in graceful lines. Just at this momenta 
zephyr kissed and wantoned with the whisk, which rus- 
tlingly waved as in days of yore it had waved in the 
scented Indian jungle. 

I am a little confused as to the exact order of events 
which followed. I think the fly must have bitten her, 
for with a swish and a swirl round came the native, that 
is, the natural or fleshy part, and with it the foreign, the 
grafted or Indian section. 

Then it was borne in upon her that somebody had 
been taking liberties, for with an indignant snort like a 
flash her four feet appeared to leave the ground at the 











same instant, and she seemed to turn round and round, 
and to do it so rapidly and often that the air about me 
was filled with cows owning Indian whisk attachments. 

When I again saw the animal at rest her head pointed 
where her other end had been, and the whole series of 
animated movements gave me the idea—I may have 
been wrong—that she had madly charged in upon her 
tail and annex. 

Thus she remained for a few seconds, head sou’west, 
composite nor’east; this was the position she had last 
taken, as the compass would give it. Then, twisting her 
body at both ends as much to the west as her bony struc- 
ture would allow, she, with the real tail, pushed the 
unreal as near as possible to her head, evidently wishing 
to examine in detail what hitherto she had seen only in 
ensemble. This done, a convulsive tremor ran through 
her; she realized the full extent of the repairs, and keep- 
ing the thing well from her body, as though fearful it 
contained some hidden sting, she advanced tremblingly 
toward the tree near which she was tethered. Gauging 
her distance she whirled round and brought the annex 
smartly against the tree’s trunk. Again and again, and 
yet again, it smote. It was a clever move, worthy of 
success, but a few falling flakes of loose bark was the 
only result ; the remodeled tail remained intact. 

‘* You'd better look hout, sir,’’ at this juncture came 
from Henry. ‘‘ She’s gettin’ dangerous, sir.’? The rest 
of the sentence was smothered by a roar from Jessy, in 
which anger, wounded pride and mortification mingled. 
And then I saw the beast with head to the ground, eyes 
shooting fire, and steaming nostrils, charging in my 
direction. There was no time to get out of her way. | 
covered my face with my hands—and waited. 

we 

It was Henry’s voice I heard: ‘* She's hoff.’’ 

‘* Off!’ I gasped ; ‘* where ?’’ 

‘*] don’t think she meant you hany ‘arm, sir; she 
was ’orribly frightened, an’ w'en she see you didn’t 
move she just brings hup, horful short ; w’y, she nearly 
went ’eels hover backward, an’ w’irls round, an’ hoff 
she runs in the hother direction, an’ now she’s a-goin’ 
like a good un. Just look at ’er a-flyin’ ; hain’t she a 
bloomin’ hold sprinter? We must ’ead ’er hoff; she’s 
a-goin’ right for that hold gravel-pit, an’ she’ll fall into 
hit if we carn’t ’ead ’er hoff. Just look at ’er, sir.’ 
And I looked. 

She was covering the ground in leaps; at each one 
she bounded clear from the earth, like a chamois — well, 
not quite like a chamois: her short, dumpy legs had no 
bend to them ; her forelegs were not thrust forward and 
her hindlegs drawn under the body ; but the whole four 
remained perpendicular and seemed to propel the body 
by means of powerful, concealed spiral springs. 

At each leap the composite tail flew high in the air, 
waved an instant, then came down on the beast with a 
‘* whack.’’ Each whack put renewed life and mettle in 
her heels. 

Her time was wonderful —at least a three-minute gait. 

Henry was right ; she was heading for the old gravel- 
pit, and a minute later had reached it. She paused not 
an instant at its brink, but gathering herself well 
together sprang from view. 

Turning to Henry I said: ‘‘ | guess we needn’t try 
to catch her now, poor beast; you'd better get the rifle 
and put her out of her misery.”’ 

‘* It would ’ave to be a wing shot, sir.’’ 

Indeed it would, for I had hardly finished my sentence 
before Jessy came again in sight, careering up the 
rugged slopes of the farther side of the pit. 

‘* Why!” I murmured, awestruck, ‘* she’s all right. 
Quick! Henry, head her off; if she gets into the woods 
we'll lose her.’’ 

Throwing off his coat he started at such a tangent as 
should intersect the curve Jessy was describing. But 
no sooner had the man got near enough to be seen by 
the cow than she doubled and dashed down the slope 
once more into the gravel-pit. Ah! there she would be 
trapped, for the other, or near, side was fully twelve 
feet high and sheer. I ran to see the capture ; but I had 
not reached the pit’s edge before I heard the rustle of 
the tail, and up she came over the brink and, seeing 
me, swung to the right and leaped past, so close that | 
felt the air from my handiwork. 


The highway was close at hand ; to clear the fence was 
nothing to this warmed-up sprinter, and as she went 
over it the tape gave way, the Indian whisk fell to the 
ground, and brave Jessy was homogeneous once more. 

Now, being well away from the scene of her trials, and, 
in a double sense, the foreign incubus gone, she settled 
into a steady trot along the road toward the unknown, 
determined to seek a place somewhere, anywhere, in 
which to end in peace the unbalanced balance of her 
tailless life. But Jim Bond, a neighbor, with his log- 
laden team, turned just then out of the woods into the 
road ahead of Jessy, and leaping from his load seized 
her by her horn. The struggle was short but decisive, 
and the cow, tied behind the team, was safely delivered 
at my stable gate. 

Two days later Boynton, the butcher, said, as he 
punched the backbone of my pedigreed cow: ‘* She’s 
pretty fat—fat enough to kill, but I hain’t much sale fer 
cow beef at this time o’ year. I don’t want her, but you 
folks buy er lot o’ meat and I like to accommodate. 
Wal, I guess I kin afford to give ye nine dollars fer 
her.”’ 

And Jessy, the full-blooded Jersey, pedigreed cow, 
whose name was in the herd-book, tied behind the 
butcher’s cart to a box labeled ‘‘ Corned Beef,’’ passed 
beyond my ken. 
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Helen Keller as She Really Is 


AN INTIMATE 


SECOND AND LAST ARTICLE 
HAT does a day mean to Helen 
Keller? has been asked. How 
does she spend it? She begins 
in the morning by walking to 
college, a distance of about a 
mile-trom herhome. After she 
returns in the afternoon she 
usually goes to work. She pulls 
down from one of the half-dozen 
great cases a book in raised 
type and falls to reading. The 
volumes in her library are 
clumsy tomes; Green’s ‘‘‘ Short’ History of the 
English People ’’ occupies a whole shelf. The pages 
of the books are a little shorter and an inch or two 
wider than this page of THE JOURNAL, and the letters 
are about the size of those used in the title of this 
article (‘‘ Helen Keller as She Really Is’’). As the 
pages with their raised type do not lie close, the books 
are thick. But Miss Keller does not find them hard 
to manage, for she holds them upside down or against 
her left arm —any way that is comfortable. 
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HE reads slowly, deliberately, about half as fast as 
we do, not so much because she feels the words 
less rapidly than we see them, as because it is one of 
her good habits of mind to do things thoroughly and 
well. When a passage interests her or she needs to 
remember it for some future use, she sometimes flut- 
ters it off swiftly on the fingers of her left hand. 
There is, I am told, tactual memory as well as visual 
and aural memory. Miss Sullivan says that both she 
and Miss Keller remember ‘‘ in their fingers’’ what 
they have said. For Miss Keller to spell a sentence 
in the manual alphabet impresses it on her mind 
just as we learn a thing from having heard it many 
times and can call back the remembered echo of its 
sound, 

Miss Keller’s memory, however, seems to need 
none of these more physical aids. She is not content, 
as we are, to run over a beautiful 
passage and promise to return to it 
later, but fastens it in her mind 
when she first encounters it. This is 


By John Albert Macy 


Formerly Instructor in English at Harvard University 














MISS ANNIE M. SULLIVAN 
HELEN KELLER'S TEACHER AND FRIEND FOR 15 YEARS 


From her latest photograph taken especially for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal by Marshall. 





PORTRAIT OF HER IN HER DAILY LIFE AND WORK 


original to be a bookworm. In her busy day reading 
is not the only thing she finds to do. 

One of Miss Keller’s noticeable traits is the full- 
ness with which she occupies her hours both of work 
and of play. She knows how to stick to a task, and 
she knows how to rest. She seldom sits with her 
hands folded unless she is thinking. Of an afternoon, 
when she has read a while, she takes some recreation, 
going out for a walk if there is any one to go with 
her ; talking with her teacher or a visitor ; or walking 
up and down the corridor to get her blood into circu- 
lation. She likes exercise, and is healthy, fairly 
muscular, and of straight, elastic build. When she 
is tired of her book, if some intimate friend of kindred 
spirit is with her, he is likely to be struck suddenly 
by a pillow swiftly and accurately thrown. Then 
follows a bit of hearty good fooling with no over- 
watchful person near to suggest that young ladies 
should not ruffle their hair, and to rob of her genuine- 
ness and natural grace of movement one whw has 
never been spoiled by needless discipline. 
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FTER a few minutes of healthy idleness Miss Keller 
goes back to work. Perhaps she has something 

to write, and presently her typewriter is clicking 
steadily, or there is thoughtful silence while she 
shapes one of her well-planned sentences. She has 
used a typewriter since she was eleven years old. 
She keeps the relative position of the keys by an 
occasional touch at the outer edge of the board with 
the little finger, and she writes with speed and sure- 
ness. There is nothing peculiar in the construction 
of her typewriter: it has no raised keys nor special 
attachments, but is like any standard writing machine. 
Her manuscripts seldom need typographical correc- 
tion when she hands them to Miss Sullivan to read 
over. I was present one day when she was compos- 
ing a passage for one of her articles for THE JouRNAL. 
In less than two hours she planned and put on paper 
the paragraphs about the shell and the fossils which 
appeared in the May number. An instance of her 
ingenuity is her invention of a 

system of signs, made up of the 
different marks of punctuation which 





especially her habit when she is 
being read to from a book which is 
not in raised type or Braille. It may 
never be read to her again, and she 
knows the value of the moment’s 
opportunity. Small wonder that her 
style is good when she reads only 
good books. She has read few 
books that are not better than good, 
not one that is positively bad in style 
or in spirit. She is in some ways 
blessed in being shut away from the 
newspapers, magazines, and most 
‘current literature,’’ except such as 
Miss Sullivan or some one else who 
knows the manual alphabet chooses 
to read to her. While one of us is 
wasting good time over a piece of 
ephemeral fiction, she is reading for 
the twentieth time one of the great 
classics. Yet, although her range of 
books is limited, she has read more 
of value than have most young 
people, and has to have books 
made for her that no other blind 
person has ever touched. 
4 

ITH her fondness for books she 

is never at a loss what to do 
with herself. 1 doubt if she knows 
Irom anything in her own experience 
what ‘‘ bored’’ and ‘‘ennui’’ mean. 
In odd moments she reads the Bible, 
which she knows better than do 
most of her generation. She reads 
it as one who loves literature, un- 
vexed by theological questions, and 
approaches the Scriptures free from 
any preconceived notion of wnat 
they ought to mean. The Bible is 
everywhere in her style, as the King 
james masterpiece ought to be in 
the style of every one who hopes to 
write fine English. Stevenson, of 
whom Miss Sullivan happens to be 
very fond and whom she likes to 
read to her pupil, is another influence 
in Miss Keller’s style. In her auto- 
biography you will find quotations, 
chiefly from Stevenson and the Bible, 
distinct in the context or interwoven 
with it, the whole a fabric quite of 
her own design; for she has not 
only style, but a style—a manner, a 
gait in her sentences—that is quite 
individual. 

Her vocabulary has all the phrases 
that other people use; she speaks 
of *‘ seeing,” ‘‘hearing,”’ ‘low »king,”’ 
and properly enough, for, remem- 
ber, all language is a convention — 
the individual does not invent it. 
But her expressions have, too, the 
peculiar cast given them by her 
unique experiences : roses press into 
her hands ; She feels the lilies sway ; 
the heat is light to her. These and 











are on any typewriter, for use in her 
Latin exercises. She had to hand to 
her instructor written scansions of 
passages in Horace and Terence. 
At the beginning of the year she gave 
him a complicated table of the signs 
she would use to indicate long and 
short vowels, accents and division 
into feet, a system which I, for 
one, and her instructor, for another, 
would never have thought of ! 


ER skill on the typewriter is easy 

to account for, because her 

fingers are trained to a high degree 

of dexterity and firmness by the 

many delicate uses to which she has 
had to put them. 

Her sense of touch, however, is 
not so finely developed as one might 
suppose. Other blind people have 
had much more sensitive fingers 
than Miss Keller ; Laura Bridgman, 
for example, could tell minute 
shades of difference in the size of 
thread, and made _ beautiful lace 
Miss Keller used to knit and crochet, 
but she has had better things to do. 
With her varied powers and accom- 
plishments, her sense of touch has 
not been used enough to develop it 
very far beyond normal acuteness. 
In action her fingers are adroit and 
flexible; in recording impressions 
they are not unusually fine. I tried 
Miss Keller one day with several 
coins. She was much slower than | 
expected her to be in identifying 
them by their relative weight and 
size. But it should be said she 
almost never handles money — one 
of the many sordid and petty de- 
tails of life, by-the-way, which she 
has been spared. 


H‘ power of recognition through 
the sense of touch is great 
enough, however, to answer all de- 
mands that are ever made on it 
except as an experiment. For peo- 
ple will try experiments with her, 
and she rather enjoys them, showing 
a sportsmanlike determination to win 
in any test, however unreasonable, 
that one may wish to put her to. If 
she does not ‘‘ know the answer’’ 
she guesses with mischievous assur- 
ance. Ask her the color of your 
coat (no blind person can tell color, 
whatever the German books say! ); 
she will feel of it and say ‘‘ black.”’ 
If the coat happens to be blue serge 
and you tell her so triumphantly, she 
is likely to answer, ‘‘ Thank you. I 
am glad you know; why did you 
ask me ?”’ 











This delight in guessing is part of 





other phrases show that she is not 
a mere creature of books. She is 
much too active, certainly, and too 


This photograph of Miss Keller, by Marshall, was ur 


HELEN KELLER EXACTLY AS SHE IS TO-DAY 


usually successful in its faithfu rtraitur 


her whimsical and adventuresome 
spirit. She likes to strike out boldly 
in everything, and is not afraid of 
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the bumps she encounters. If, after she has worked a 
few hours in the afternoon, you are out walking with 
her and tell her a dog is crossing the street, she likes to 
ask specifically, ‘* Is it a brindle bull with cropped ears 
and bow legs?”’ If her guess misses, perhaps she will 
laugh and say, ‘‘ Just dog, then.’ Should she chance 
to strike the truth she chuckles and says, ‘‘ I knowa 
brindle bull when I see him—and | know a lilac bush 
when I smell it.’ For you have come by a bit of shrub- 
bery. She reaches over the fence and touches the 
leaves, and the world of growing things is hers, as truly 
as it is yours, to enjoy while she holds the leaves in her 
fingers and smells the blossoms, and to remember when 
the walk is done. 


How She Sees the World of Visible Things 


HE world of visible things is not unreal to her. Who- 
ever accompanies her, usually Miss Sullivan, selects 
from the passing landscape the essential details, the first 
step, we are told, in the art of description. This selec- 
tion gives a clearness to her imagined view of the outer 
world, which to our eyes is often confused and over- 
loaded with particulars. The details that are given her 
Miss Keller constructs with a creative power that is in a 
high sense poetic. Suppose she learns that yonder is a 
hill, here a river with wooded banks ; she draws at once 
on the remembered descriptions of the poets she has 
read, and fills out the landscape. 
_ If her companion does not give her enough details, 
Miss Keller asks questions until she has completed the 
view to her satistaction. She does not see with her 
eyes ; but she sees through the inner faculty for which 
eyes were given to us as the physical instruments. 
When you return from that walk and she tells some 
one about it, ten to one her description will be no less 
accurate and much more vivid than anything you could 
phrase. And all through dinner she will talk of what 
she has ‘*‘ seen.”’ 

At dinner there is much lively chat, especially when 
some intimate guest sits beside her. Her walk has 
given her a hearty appetite for the sort of plain food that 
she likes. Meat and other solid foods are cut up for 
her. Otherwise she needs no assistance at table. 

In the evening she usually works an hour and then 
goes early to bed. There are some evenings, how- 
ever, when some one calls; for she has a host of 
acquaintances. Sometimes one of the callers sings and 
plays the piano, which Miss Keller enjoys, as she does 
most things that go on, whether she can get the full 
pleasure of them or not ; she enjoys them because others 
do. Music means little to her except beat and pulsa- 
tion. She sits with her hand on the piano and feels its 
throb and vibration, the rhythm that is a matter only of 
time and of varying degrees of loudness. When some 
one is singing Miss Sullivan spells the words of the song 
into Miss Keller’s hand. I have seen her keep up 
with the words of a quick ‘‘ rag-time’’ song or one of 
the brisk topical choruses from a light opera. Some- 
times Miss Keller puts her hand on the singer’s throat 
to feel the muscular thrill and contraction that to her 
means the human voice. Her musical knowledge 
can never go far. Once she took a few lessons as an 
experiment, but any skill she might acquire would he 
purely mechanical. She cannot play the piano and will 
never try to learn. 


Loves to Go to the Theatre 


NCE in a while, as she has told you, Helen Keller 
goes to the theatre, where she gets the dialogue 
and the main points in the action from her companion’s 
finger play. 
The following letter, written in 1895, shows how real 
to her is the mimic life behind the footlights : 


ae 


gues s We have met several distinguished people, 
among whom were Mr. Stockton, the author of the ‘ Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine’; Miss Ellen Terry, 
her brother and his most beautiful wife, and Sir Henry. 
Mr. Stockton was very interesting indeed, and told many 
funny stories till we almost cried with laughing. He 
asked me to send him word which I thought came out of 
the cell, when I had read‘ The Lady or the Tiger?’ I am 
sure I can never do that! but I will read the book as 
soon as I can. 

“Miss Terry was just lovely! We saw her and Sir Henry 
in ‘ King Charles the First,’ and after the lay was over they 
kindly let me see how they looked by fooling of them. I 
shall never forget that evening, it was so thrilling! The 
King was so noble and kingly, and the Queen was so pretty! 
It almost seemed as if we were watching the genuine scenes, 
just as they happened long ago, and the last scene affected 
us most deeply, and we all cried, wondering how the execu- 
tioner could have the heart to tear the King away from his 
poor, stricken wife.” 


How She Enjoys Statuary 


HE theatre is not the only place of amusement which 

gives her pleasure. She loves art museums. Here, 

it is understood, she enjoys only works of art that have 

three dimensions. Anything shallower than a half-inch 

bas-relief is a blank to ber, so far as it expresses an idea 
of beauty. In 1899 she wrote in a letter: 


“A kind friend took me to the Boston Art Museum. She 
had previously obtained permission from General Loring, 
Superintendent of the Museum, for me to touch the statues, 
especially those which represented my old friends in the 
‘Iliad’ and ‘A£neid.’ While I was there General 
Loring himself came in and showed me some of the most 
beautiful statues, among which were the Venus of Medici, 
the Minerva of the Parthenon, Diana in her hunting costume, 
with her hand on the quiver and a doe by her side, and the 
unfortunate Laocoén and his two sons, struggling in the 
fearful coils of two huge serpents, and stretching their arms 
to the skies with heartrending cries. . . . 

“I saw also Niobe with her youngest child clinging close 
to her while she implored the cruel goddess not to kill her 
last darling. I almost cried, it was all so real and tragic. 
General Loring kindly showed me a copy of one of the 
most wonderful bronze doors of the Baptistry of Florence, 
and I felt of the graceful pillars resting on the backs of 
fierce lions. . . . 

“My friend said she would some time show me the copies of 
the marbles brought away by Lord Elgin from the Parthenon. 
But somehow I should prefer to see the originals in the 

lace where Genius meant them to remain, not only as a 
mn of praise to the gods, but also as a monument to the 
glory of Greece.’’ 


Her Friendship with Holmes and Whittier 


M's KELLER has had interesting people to write to. 
In 1890 she wrote the first of several letters to 
Doctor Holmes. Here are a few paragraphs : 


‘I have thought of you many times since that bright 
Sunday when I bade you good-by, and I am going to write 
you a letter because I love you. Iam sorry that you have 
no little children to play with you sometimes, but I think 
you are very happy with your books and your many, many 
friends. On Washington’s Birthday a great many people 
came here [tothe Perkins Institution] to see the little blind 
children, and I read for them from your poems and showed 
them some beautiful shells which came from a little island 
near Palos. ao 

‘Iam studying about insects in Zoology, and I have 
learned many things about butterflies. They do not make 
honey for us like the bees, but many of them are as beauti- 
ful as the flowers they light upon, and they always delight 
the hearts of little children. They live a gay life, flitting 
from flower to flower, sipping the drops of honey-dew, 
without a thought for the morrow. They are just like little 
boys and girls when they forget books and studies, and 
run away to the woods and the fields to gather wild flowers, 
or wade in the ponds for fragrant lilies, happy in the bright 
sunshine.”’ 


Doctor Holmes published this letter in ‘‘ Over the 
Teacups.’’ In one of his replies to his little correspond- 
ent he wrote : 

‘*T am delighted with the style of your letters. There is 
no affectation about them, and as they come straight from 
your heart, so they go straight to mine.”’ 


In the same year she wrote to Whittier and congratu- 
lated him on his eighty-third birthday : 

** Dear Kind Poet: This is your birthday; that was the 
first thought that came into my mind when I awoke this 
morning, and it made me glad to think I could write you a 
letter and tell you how much your little blind friends love 
their sweet poet and his birthday. This evening they are 
going to entertain their friends with readings from your 
poems and music. I hope the swift-winged messenger of 
love will be here to carry some of the sweet melody to you 
in your little study by the Merrimac. . . . 

“Tf I were with you to-day I would give you eighty-three 
kisses—one for each year you have lived. Eighty-three 
years seems very long tome. Doesit seem longtoyou? I 
wonder how many years there will be in eternity. I am 
afraid I cannot think about so much time.’’ 


Phillips Brooks Shaped Her Religious Ideas 


N THIS year, 1890, began her correspondence with 
Phillips Brooks, whose fine spirit shaped her religious 
ideas. She has never been taught specific creeds, and 
has been happily untroubled by dogma. She wrote to 
her great and good friend : 


““My parents were delighted to hear me speak, and I was 
overjoyed to give them such a happy surprise. I think it is 
so pleasant to make everybody happy. Why does the dear 
Father in Heaven think it best for us to have very great 
sorrow and pain sometimes? I am always happy and so 
was ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ but dear little Jakey’s life was 
full of sadness. God did not put the light in Jakey’s eyes 
and he was blind, and his father was not gentle and loving. 
Do you think poor Jakey loved his Father in Heaven more 
because his other father was unkind to him? How did God 
tell people that His home was in Heaven? When people 
do very wrong and hurt animals and treat children unkindly, 
God is grieved, but what will Hle do to teach them to be 
pitiful and loving? i Please tell me something that 
you know about God.”’ 

Phillips Brooks replied: 

“Tam glad to know, from the questions you ask me, what 
you are thinking about. I donot see how we can help think- 
ing about God when He is so good to us all the time. Let 
me tell you how it seems to me that we come to know about 
our Heavenly Father. It is from the power of love which is 
in our own hearts. Love is at the soul of everything. 
Whatever has not the power of loving must have a very 
dreary life indeed. . . . 

‘*God, who is the greatest and happiest of all beings, is 
the most loving, too. All the love that is in our hearts 
comes from Him, as all the light which is in the flowers 
comes from the sun. And the more we love, the more near 
we are to God and His love.” 


Her Interest in Blind Tommy Stringer 


T® next year, 1891, she wrote this letter to Bishop 
Brooks : 

“My Dear Mr. Brooks; lhave some joyful news to tell 
you this beautiful April day. Our dear little human flower, 
Tommy, is here in the child’s garden! He is a poor, little 
helpless bud now, but we know that he will grow strong and 
beautiful in the dear God’s warm sunshine. Teacher is 
very gentle and patient with her small pupil, and we are all 
eagerly waiting for the light to enter his soul and heart. I 
hope you can come to the reception next Monday and see 
Tommy and all the little blind children.”’ 


’ 


‘*Tommy’’ is Tommy Stringer, the deaf and blind 
boy for whom Helen did so much. Not long before 
this letter was written he had been in the hospital in 
Pittsburg. Helen heard of him just at the time when she 
received from home the news of the death of Lioness, 
her big mastiff. She was so griefstricken that friends 
offered to buy her another dog. The money they raised 
for the purpose she contributed toward the education of 
Tommy, and, turned to this new end, the fund grew. 
‘* I shall never forget,’’ writes Miss Keller in 1gor, *‘ the 
pennies sent by many a poor child who could ill spare 
them, ‘ for little Tommy,’ or the swift sympathy with 
which people far and near responded to the dumb cry 
of a captive little soul for aid.”’ 


Likes to Hear About Public Affairs 


Ts next year, 1892, she conceived, quite without hint 

from any one else, the idea of giving a tea in aid of 
the blind children. The editors of the Boston papers 
published the letters which she wrote them about the 
plan, and, of course, the tea was a great success. 

In 1893 she started a public library in Tuscumbia, to 
which people all over the country sent books and money. 
Her sympathies are of the ‘‘ swift’’ and ministering sort 
which she has, fortunately, found so often in other people. 
And, naturally enough, her sympathies go further and 
shape her opinions on political and national movements. 
She is intensely pro-Boer and has written a close piece 
of argument in favor of Boer independence. When I 


told her of the surrender of the brave little nation, her 
face clouded and she was silent a few minutes. Then 
she asked clear, penetrating questions about the terms 
of the surrender, and began to discuss them. For she 
is logical as well as sympathetic, and is staunch in her 
conclusions. 

I wish I had space to give a letter she wrote during the 
campaign of 1892. She was a stout Democrat, in oppo- 
sition to her teacher, who is a Republican. Indeed, she 
often differs in opinion from Miss Sullivan, which settles 
the question that people ask whether she is not in her 
views a reflection of her teacher. 


Her Courage Against Great Difficulties 


|" IS natural to find one who has pluck and independ- 
ence, and who has been successful in her work, a 
steadfast optimist. In 1896 she wrote from the Wright- 
Humason School in New York : 


“IT have been studving very hard this year, and am 
already beginning to look forward with eagerness to the 
pleasant summer days when we shall leave the dust and 
noise and hurry of these streets behind us, and hasten away 
to the free, beautiful country. 

“In lip-reading and voice-training I still have the same 
old difficulties to fight against. Sometimes I feel sure that 
I catch a faint glimpse of the goal I am striving for; but a 
bend in the road hides it from my view, and I am left wan- 
dering in the dark. But I try to keep up courage all the 
time; for surely we shall all find at last that which we seek.”’ 


In her letter to the Chairman of the Academic Board 
of Radcliffe College she said, after outlining the condi- 
tions under which she would have to work : 


“Is it possible for the college to accommodate itself to 
these unprecedented conditions, so asto enable me to pursue 
my studies at Radcliffe? I realize that the obstacles in the 
way of my receiving a college education are very great — 
to others they may even seem insurmountable; but, dear 
sir, a true soldier does not acknowledge defeat before the 
battle.’’ 


It is that spirit which brought her triumphantly into 
the Freshman class against the advice of the Dean her- 
self, who thought that for Miss Keller a college course 
was next to impossible ; and it was the same spirit which 
ten years before gave her no rest until she had learned 
to speak, although wise people, even her teacher, the 
wisest of them all, regarded it as an experiment unlikely 
to succeed and almost sure to make her unhappy by 
forcing on her a recognition of her limitations. But 
limitations is a word she laughs at. 

Yet she is under no delusions. True, her view of the 
world is highly colored and full of poetic exaggeration ; 
the universe, as she sees it, is no doubt a little better 
than it really is. But her knowledge of it is not so 
incomplete as one might suppose from the fact that 
she is shut away from it. Occasionally she astonishes 
you by ignorance of some physical truth which no one 
happens to have told her. For instance, she did not 
know until her first plunge into the sea that it is salt. 


Many Ordinary Details She Does Not Know 


HEN we were reading to her a proof of one of her 
articles in THE JOURNAL, she felt of the long 
single-column galley sheets and asked if there were 
more than one column on a page of THE JOURNAL, and 
whether they could print on both sides of a sheet with- 
out the type’s showing through. She immediately 
became interested and wanted to see the magazine 
printed, so when she was visiting in Philadelphia a 
short time afterward she stopped and started a press, set 
type, and in an hour knew more about the machinery 
of a publishing establishment than many people who 
have eyes to see. 

Many of the detached incidents and facts of our pell- 
mell daily lite pass around and over her unobserved ; 
she does not know that there was a fire yesterday in 
Chicago, that Mr. Jones was elected mayor of a neigh- 
boring town, that the window across the street is broken 
—all the things that she would gain nothing by know- 
ing and which would disturb her concentration and the 
unhindered singleness of her thought. She has enough 
detailed acquaintance with the world to make safe gen- 
eralizations so that her view of it is not ‘‘queer’’ nor 
essentiaily defective. 

Good sense, good humor and imagination keep her 
scheme of things sane and wholesome. No attempt is 
made by those around her either to preserve or to 
break her illusions. When she was a little girl a good 
many unwise and tactless things that were said for her 
benefit were not repeated to her, thanks to the 
wise watchfulness of Miss Sullivan. Now that she is 
grown up nobody thinks of being any less frank with 
her than with any other intelligent young woman. So 
far as she is essentially different from other people she 
is bolder and less bound by convention. She has the 
courage of her metaphors and lets them take her 
skyward when we poor self-conscious folk would 
think them rather too bookish for ordinary conversation. 
She says exactly what she thinks, always, without fear 
of the plain truth ; yet no one is more tactful and adroit 
than she in turning an unpleasant truth so that it will do 
the least possible hurt to the feelings of others. Not all 
the attention that has been paid her since she was a child 
has made her take herselt too seriously. Sometimes 
she gets started ona very solemn preachment. Then 
her teacher calls her an incorrigible little sermonizer, 
and she laughs at herself. Often, however, her sober 
ideas are not to be laughed at, for her earnestness car- 
ries her listeners with her. There is never the least false 
sententiousness in what she says. She means every- 
thing so thoroughly that her very quotations, her echoes 
from what she has read, are in truth original; for as 
Carlyle says, originality is sincerity. 


How She Wrote for The Journal 


AM asked to tell how Miss Keller wrote her articles 
for THE LaApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. My first impulse 
is to say that she just sat down and wrote them, for 
those who have seen Miss Keller in her study know 
that she writes about as any one else writes—only 
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than a frolic in the frosty air, 
and that happens when toes and 
tinger-tips begin to tingle, and 
window-panes grow ruddy in the 
cold twilight. The Angora kit 
tens —who have grown quite into 
are cuddled cozily in front of the 
broad hearth where a jolly wood fire is roaring up 
the wide-throated chimney. And here the Garden 
boys and girls gather to hear the story of Jane 
Victoria’s Thanksgiving. 

This picture of Jane Victoria was made one 
day last autumn when the little girl was helping 
father with the harvesting. Jane Victoria likes 
to have a plump brown finger in every pie, and 
because she is on the whole such a sensible, cheer 
ful, jolly little body the grown folks at Sea 
Breeze Farm very seldom say to Jane Victoria 
what some unfortunate children hear almost every 
hour in the day: “ Do runaway and play, child! ”’ 
or, ‘* Don’t hinder me, dear; I'm busy.’’ 





an 

WO days before Thanksgiving, Jane Victoria 

was stoning raisins in the wide sunshiny kitchen 
at Sea Breeze Farm. It was rather sticky, dis 
agreeable work, it is true; but then Jane Victoria 
had permission to eat every tenth raisin (it was 
really singular how plump and delicious that tenth 
raisin always was), and besides the comfort of the 
tenth raisin was the delightful certainty that all 
the other raisins would appear later between flaky 
crusts, imbedded coyly in the dark, spicy mince 
meat which mother had made and put away to 
**ripen ’’ ina big stone jar, while the purple grapes 
still hung on the leafless vine outside the window. 
So Jane Victoria was very happy in spite of her 
sticky fingers, and she hummed a gay little song 
under her breath. 

Mother and the dear old English grandmothe: 
were mixing a great apple cake over by the kitchen 
table. It would be dark and rich and spicy like 
the pies when it was baked, Jane Victoria knew 
quite well, and its ample top and sides would 
glisten magnificently with snowy frosting, for all 
the world like the big hill beyond the wooded 
hollow. 

After a while Jane Victoria stopped singing and 
listened attentively. Mother was speaking in a 
low tone; her kind, rosy face wore quite a grave 
and troubled expression. ‘‘ There’ll be five of 
our folks,’ she said, ‘‘and Uncle John and 
Aunt Sally —that’s seven; and the minister 
and his wife, nine; and six of Aunt Rachel's 
folks — fifteen; and this morning father got a 
letter from his brother Jabez, saying he’d be 
down from Swampscott with his wife and 
children, and that’s nineteen!” 

‘How you going to manage, daughter ?’’ 
asked the English grandmother —‘“ about table- 
room, I mean? We'll have victuals enough 
for forty.”’ 

**T’m sure I don’t know,’’ answered mother, 
**unless,’’ she added almost in a whisper, with 
a side glance at the little figure by the window— 

** unless the children wait.”’ 


jas VICTORIA winked fast. Nobody 
wants salt tears in their Thanksgiving pie. 

“ Jabez’s children wouldn’t mind, I guess,’’ 
went on mother, raising her voice a little, 
‘and I’m sure Jack and Jane Victoria ’ll be 
glad to help mother.’’ 

**Oh, mother!’ breathed Jane Victoria. 
Fortunately it was time for the tenth raisin just 
at that minute. Jane Victoria popped it into 
her mouth, winking so fast that she couldn’t 
see even the reund frosted hill that reminded 
one so of a big Thanksgiving cake. To 
** wait’? on Thanksgiving Day! ‘To hungrily 
sniff the delicious odors of turkey and vegetables, 
to hear the cheerful rattle of knives and forks, and 
the laughter and talk of grown-up people; and this 
while one was perched uncertainly on a slippery 
haircloth sofa in the best parlor, with the red plush 
photograph album on one’s knee. Jane Victoria 
knew exactly how it would be. It did seem as 
though the grown-up people forgot all about the 
prim little figures on the distant sofa with their 
empty stomachs and solemn eyes. And then the 
minister always told such long, long stories over 
the mince pies, and the big people laughed and 
laughed — instead of eating fast, as they ought to 
do when other and smaller people are hungry. 

Yes, indeed, Jane Victoria had ‘ waited’’ 
before: once at Aunt Rachel’s house, where the 
dining-room was small, and one other time at 
Uncle Jabez’s, when ‘* the dishes ran short.”’ 

**Oh, mother,” she said again; ‘‘ must we ?’’ 
Her little round chin trembled piteously. 


The Good-T 


THE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT: BY THE GARDEN MOTHER, FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


**T don’t believe ' 
in making children 
wait,’’ said mother, 
wrinkling her pleas 
ant forehead; ‘‘I 
really don’t. Of 


” 


course they’re hun j - 7; 





grier than anybody 
else. But I can’t 
see how else to man 
age; fifteen isatight 
squeeze at table, i 
and ——. ”” | 

wer ae de $k, 
mother,’’ said Jane 
Victoria bravely, 
“an’ 2°) coax 
Jack.’’ 

Mother looked re 
lieved and grateful. 
** You’re a real good 
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On top of her glossy 
brown head was 
perched a little white 
cap; her two little 
hands were as clean 
as soap and water 
could make them. 
The English 
vrandmother looked 
at Jane Victoria very 
searchingly over the 
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ee top of her spectacles; 
oe then she smiled. 
7 “You look a very 


neat little cook, 
child,” she said; 
‘ ‘quite fit to make the 
Queen’s tea-cake.”’ 
**Oh, grandma !’’ 
breathed Jane 
Victoria excitedly, 
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little girl, Jane 


Victoria,” she said | genase: = Roca 


QUEEN VICTORIA, WHEN EIGHT YEARS OLD 


heartily; ‘‘and you 
may have every 
seventh raisinfrom now on till that measure’s full.’’ 

\n hour later the raisins were all stoned, the 
sticky fingers daintily washed, and Jane Victoria 
was actually singing once more as she peeped out 
of the frosty pane. 

‘*The dear child!”’ said the English grand 
mother to herself. Then she smiled over all her 
dear, wrinkled face, and the smile was just like 
sunshine on the snowy landscape. ‘ Jane 
Victoria,” she said softly, “ ve got a real nice 
plan.”’ 

The little girl turned quickly around. ‘ Have 
you, grandma ?”’ she said brightly. 


**"PHERE’S my pink-sprigged china dishes,’’ 
went on grandma: * they really ought to be 

eaten off of once in a while or we’ll be forgetting 
what they’re for. An’ there’s my mahogany tea 
table— it’s just right for four; an’ there’s the bay 
window in the dining-room — it’s just big enough 
for that table an’ four chairs.’’ 

**Oh, grandma!’’ exclaimed Jane Victoria. 
** Do you mean ——’ 

The English grandmother nodded her head. 
**T couldn’t eat a bite if I thought four hungry 
children were waiting for me to get through,’ she 








‘are you really going 
to teach me that ?”’ 

Jane Victoria had 
heard the story of the 
Queen’s tea-cake at least a hundred times, and 
that perhaps is the very reason she liked it best of 
all. Grandmother always told it after she had 
baked one of the little cakes which Jane Victoria 
liked particularly with raspberry jam. 


ep 


" N IND you, I don’t say for certain that it’s 

true,’’ grandmother always began; “ I’m 
afraid they tell many a story about great folks just 
for the telling. But this was told me by Jane 
Meacham, an’ she ought to know if anybody 
could, for her aunt’s own second cousin was one 
of the maids in the Duke’s kitchen. The little 
Princess Victoria was eight years old, and she 
was being beautifully brought up _ because, 
although she didn’t know a word about it, every 
body else knew quite well that she might one day 
be Queen of England. 

** The little Victoria — bless her — was the best 
behaved child that ever lived, I do believe, but 
sometimes she wanted to run and play like any 
hearty child. And this she was allowed to do 
in the gardens of the palace, with two stately 
nurses and a noble governess Jooking on to make 
sure she didn’t soil her pinafore or bruise her 
plump little royal knees by falling on the gravel.” 








JANE VICTORIA HELPING IN THE HARVEST FIELD 


said; “ an’ I want to enjoy my dinner. You see, 
child, I’m a selfish old lady.” 

** Oh, grandma !”’ said Jane Victoria again. It 
is astonishing how much meaning may be put into 
two words. Jane Victoria emphasized her remark 
this time with a kiss and a hug. 

da 
‘*T’LL stuff a chicken for your table — just to 
make it look like real Thanksgiving,” went on 
grandma, “ and we’ll make a fluted mould of cran- 
berry jell, an’ a cake.”’ 

** Could I make the cake, grandma ??’’ 

‘**Come to me to-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock, child, ready to cook, an’ we’ll see,’’ said 
grandma mysteriously. 

The next morning at eight o’clock Jane 
Victoria stood before her grandmother; she had 
on a clean gingham apron, her hair was neatly 
brushed and braided in two smooth little tails. 


**T don’t think I should like to be watched all 
the time like that,’’ interrupted Jane Victoria. 

‘* Royal Princesses have less of their own way 
than any other persons in the world,’’ answered 
grandmother. ‘* But the Princess Victoria, it 
seems, did long to get away from the watchful 
eyes that followed her all the while; and one day 
it chanced that the noble governess was called 
away from the garden for a few minutes, and then 
one of the stately nurses slipped aside to chat with 
a particular friend of hers behind the standard 
roses; the other nurse, being a stout, comfortable 
body, must have fallen into a bit of a doze— 
though she afterward declared that she never once 
took her eyes off the little Princess, who was roll- 
ing her hoop on the smooth gravel. Be that as it 
may, the next thing she knew there was a great 
scurrying to and fro. The governess had come 
back and looked about for her charge, and, lo and 
behold ! the Princess was nowhere to be seen.”’ 


Garden 


The English grandmother always stopped to 
draw a long breath at this point, and lane 
Victoria always leaned forward, her little elbows 
on her little knees, and said, ** Oh, grandma !”’ 

** Nowhere to be seen!’’ repeated grandma 
solemnly. ‘‘ Well, I promise you there was a 
time then; the noble governess cried and the two 
stately nurses were ready to tear their caps with 
fright and dismay. But, to make a long story 
short, at the very minute when the noble governess 
had declared that the Duke and Duchess must be 
informed of the disappearance of the Princess, a 
knife-boy —I think it was—came running from 
the kitchen to say that the Princess was in the 
pastry-room making cake !”’ 


ANE VICTORIA drew a deep breath this time. 

** Oh, grandma!’’ she said very softly. 
** Yes, making cake,’’ went on grandma, laugh 
ing till her dear old pink cheeks dimpled like a 
girl’s. ‘* Theroyal Princess Victoria was perched 
upon the big white deal table on a three-legged 
stool, with a yellow cake-bowl in her lap, stirring 
tea-cake with all her might. Around her stood 
half a dozen maids and the chief cook and the 
pastry-makers, an’ every one of ’em bursting with 
pride an’ joy —as well they might. 

‘*Jane Meacham’s aunt’s second cousin — he 
name was Martha Brown —said afterward that 
she had just finished laying out materials for a 
plain cake, which was to be baked in time for tea 
in the housekeeper’s room, when a little voice 
said from the window, ‘ I want to come in.’ She 
looked around an’ there stood the Princess, one 
little fat finger in her rosy mouth, and her brown 
curls tumbled on her white neck. Martha Brown 
said as how she was struck all of a heap; but of 
course she let her come in. Then the Princess 
looked at the eggs an’ butter an’ flour, an’ the 
whisks an’ bowls that were set ready to make the 
cake, ‘What are they for?’ she asked. 

* © To make a cake for tea, your royal highness,’ 
said Martha. 

***T want to make a cake for tea,’ said the little 
Princesss. And after that there was nothing for 
it but to let her make the cake.”’ 

**Was it good ?’’ asked Jane Victoria. 

‘* The Duke, Victoria’s papa, ate that cake for 
his tea,’? said grandma impressively. ‘* He said 
* Vicky will do’ after he had eaten three slices. 
The rest of the cake was put away in little boxes 

by the maids and the cooks to keep. Jane 

Meacham showed mea piece once; she’d inher 


ited it from her aunt. But now for the cake ! 


“ you may write the recipe down first,” said 

grandma, “ because you want to keep it 
is long as you live an’ hand it down in the 
family: One egg, one heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, 
two cupfuls of flour (measured before sifting), 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one tea 
spoonful of flavoring. Beat the egg, butter and 
sugar together thoroughly; then add the milk, 
flavoring, and a cupful and a half of the flour 
(sifted). Beat all together very hard till the 
mixture is smooth and creamy. At the last — 
an’ mind, child, this is the most important 
part if you want your cake light an’ tender — at 
the last add the rest of the flour sifted with the 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; mix all 
together soft and quick and light. Pour the 
batter into a square, shallow cake-pan an’ bake 
in a moderate oven.”’ 

Then how Jane Victoria’s little fingers did fly! 
With what energy was the beating and sifting 
and soft, light mixing accomplished! And how 
Jack’s mouth did water when at last the Queen’s 
tea-cake stood on the pantry shelf beside the 
stately apple cake and the rows and rows of 

pies, apple and mince and golden pumpkin, and 
a host of other Thanksgiving goodies. 


" I. dinner was a grand success, of course. ‘The 
grown-up people talked and laughed; and the 
minister told his funniest stories over the pies, 
but no one enjoyed them better than the bright- 
faced little girl who presided over the square 
mahogany table, set forth in the sunshiny bay 
window with the precious old pink-sprigged china. 
At the very last the Queen’s tea-cake was cut 
into dainty squares and Jane Victoria herself 
passed it proudly among the guests. 

**Are you having a good Thanksgiving Day. 
Queeny ?’’ asked father, pinching and kissing the 
round pink cheeks, after he had praised the cake. 

‘*Oh, yes, father,’’? whispered Jane Victoria 
earnestly. ‘‘ My cake turned out well, and I’m 
so truly thankful we didn’t have to wait!” 
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Ernest Thompson Seton’s Boys (4 


‘* Freezing ”’ 

REEZING seems a good subject for 
November, only I do not mean that 
kind of freeze. I mean the kind that 

rt % Molly Cottontail taught Rag to do; 
the kind you must learn to do if you wish to see 
much of the wild animals about your home. 
“ Freezing ’’ is standing perfectly still, as still as 
though frozen — because, when the wind prevents 
them from smelling, it is movement more than 
anything else that betrays the animals to each 
other. 

If you. see or hear something in the woods, 
remain perfectly still and you will learn far more 
than if you went blundering forward to find out. 

Nearly all animals practice ‘‘ freezing ’’ to an 
extent that will surprise you when you come to 
look for it. If you wish to see a good example at 
home drag something that looks like a Mouse at 
the end of a string and watch the Cat. Ina 
moment she will turn rigid while she takes her 
observation. Another case, even more remark 
able, is that which produced the Pointer and 
Setter Dogs. A clever sportsman observed that 
certain Dogs ‘‘ froze’’ for an unusually long time 
when they discovered their prey, and taking 
advantage of this he selected those that paused 
longest and from them raised a breed which 
‘*froze” or ‘* pointed” until they were told to 
go on and put the game up. 

You have often heard a Tree Frog croaking in 
some small tree and have gone there expecting to 
find him, and though you knew just about where 
to look you could not find him no matter how you 
searched. ‘The reason was that he knew how to 
“ freeze.’’ As soon as he saw or heard you com 
ing he ceased blowing out his throat and croaking 
then lying flat on the bark that he is so like in 
color he defied you to find him. 
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AN JTHER good example that I have often seen 
is offered by the common American Bittern. 
When he finds himself cornered in the marsh he 
stands as straight and still asa post. His striped 
brown feathers help him to look like a bunch of 
dry reeds, and there he stays till the danger is past 
or till he is sure he cannot escape by that trick. 
One of the most unexpected cases of ** freez 
ing’? IT ever saw was given me by my own plow 
Oxen in Manitoba some years ago. They were 
turned out at noon each day to graze for two 
hours in a rough, brushy pasture field. I soon 
found that they would hide in the thickest bushes 
as soon as they saw me coming, and give a great 
deal of trouble and cause much loss of time before 
they could be found and brought back to work. 
They became so clever at hiding that I put a bell 
on the leader and for a few days this worked well. 
He would hide as usual, but either his jaws or the 
turning of his head would cause a little ‘‘ tang” 
from the bell which led me to his hiding-place. 
But in a few days he learned how to keep the bell 
quiet. The old fellow on seeing me afar, or prob- 
ably guessing that I would soon come, would lie 
down in a thick place and lay his head flat down, 
like a young Deer; thus the bell was underneath 
and silent. I walked several hours one day before 
1 found him, and then the discovery was due to his 
shining horns which stood up through low bushes. 
Sut one day when 
I went after the Oxen 
I neither saw nor 
heard them. I 
walked about in the 
pasture which was a 
good many acres; 
went into all the 
likely bushes and 
climbed a tree to look 
for those gleaming 
white horns. But 
no, nothing was in 
Sight. I had 
searched here and 
there for two hours, } 
and was standing on 
a high stump look- 
ing again when the 
thought struck me 
that they must be 
hiding somewhere 
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By the Author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known” 


NE dayas I went through the woods I came on 

a Deer; he was walking about sixty yards away, 
but he saw me just as I sawhim. At the same 
moment we both ‘“‘ froze’’ and stood gazing, each 
waiting for the other to make the first move. 

I waited three or four minutes at least, but he 
did not stir. Then it occurred to me to time him. 
I very slowly slid my hand up to my watch and 
then stood as before, the Deer still watching me. 








glade I heard the ‘‘ Quit, Quit, Quit”? of an old 
Partridge, warning her young ones to hide. I 
heard a number of ‘‘ whirrs,’’ for the young were 
now wel] grown, and I caught a fleeting glimpse 
of flying birds. AJ] went from sight except one, 
theoldone. She stood ona fallen log and uttered 
once or twice the warning note; then all was still. 

The young did not need the mother now and I 
did, so T raised my rifle and fired without any 








“AS LONG AS THE DEER'S HEADS WERE DOWN GRAZING | RAN TOWARD THEM "’ 


One minute—two minutes—five minutes went 
by and still the Deer did not move. I began to 
wonder if I had not made a mistake after all and 
watched a stump that had somewhat the form 
of a Deer. ‘Then I thought, ‘* No, I saw him 
walk there.”’ Six minutes — eight minutes — ten 
minutes passed, and still the Deer stood. 
‘*Tt is not possible,” I said to myself; ‘‘ no 
Deer would stand like that for ten minutes. And 
yet there he is. He 
was plainly a Deer 
when he went there.’’ 
I waited another 
minute; still no 
move. “lll give him 
| five minutes more, 
and if there is no 
move then I shall 
know I have been 
fooled by a stump.”’ 
Eleven and a half 
minutes, not count 
ing the time before 
my watch was out, 
and there was a 
change, for it was a 
Deer that had been 
so intently watching 
me all the time, and 
it so happened that 
he now decided that 





wo ell 





near; the red Ox was 
probably watching 
me closely, and care- 
fully holding the bell under. So I let off an 
awful yell —‘* Get up out of this, you red rascal. 
Hi—Hi—Hi ”—and instantly ina thicket close to 
me there was a great uproar and out dashed my 
two truant Oxen. They had been hiding and 
watching me, and now, as I hoped, they supposed 
that they were discovered, the game was up, and 
off they ran. From this time I was careful to 
keep my over-cunning helpers each at the end of 
a long rope when they grazed. 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL 
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IS AGOOD ‘' FREEZER”’ 


he had been fooled by 
astump. Heshifted 
his pose, turned to 
graze, and I had won the game of “ freeze.’’ 
I brought my camera slowly up and snapped it, 
but the light was too poor to get a picture. The 
Deer now saw me move, and he bounded away. 
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AA ANY years ago, when I used to carry a rifle 
! instead of a camera, I was passing through a 
thick swamp in the Upper Assiniboin, looking 
for something for dinner. As I came out on a 


effect. Then I sent another ball whirring over 
her head, and the only result was to convince 
myself that I had been firing at an old knot. At 
the same time I heard the warning that an old 
Partridge utters to her brood when she means 
“Hurry up now. I can’t keep this up much longer.’’ 
I walked up within fifteen yards of this decep- 
tive knot that I had fired at twice, and not until 
then did the mother Partridge cease playing her 
perilous game of 
‘*freeze’’ and dash 
away in the opposite 
direction from that 
taken by the young 
ones. She had 
simply played the 
old game and done it 
so well as to mislead 
me. It was danger 
ous play, but my 
hasty shooting had 
been her safety. 
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HERE is another 

way of “freezing’’ 
that hunters often 
turn to account 
The last time I tried 
this was a few years 
ago when I lived in 
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hundred feet. I will then shake my handkerchief 
and they will go, but not till then.”’ 

I left my friend in the bushes and set out. As 
long as the Deer’s heads were down grazing I ran 
toward them, keeping very low, but particularly 
watching for their heads to go up, for a grazing 
Deer raises his head and looks around for enemies 
every few bites. While their heads were up I 
remained perfectly still; no matter what position 
I chanced to be in I kept that pose like a statue. 
The Deer no doubt saw me, for I was standing 
up most of the time, but as they did not see me 
move they concluded it was all right and went on 
grazing. Then I closed in as before, stopping 
when the heads were up. Each time I got nearer 
and became more cautious, keeping closer to the 
ground. But at last I was within seventy-five feet 
of them. I could not have got much nearer for 
they were now puzzling no little over the “ stump’’ 
which had suddenly appeared so near them. Sol 
stood up and waved my handkerchief. The Deer 
snorted and dashed off in a way that proved to my 
friend that my trick was a good one. 
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OLLY COTTONTAIL is one of the best of 

‘* freezers.’’ Whenever she does not know 
what to do she does nothing, obeying the old 
Wesiern rule, ‘‘ Never rush when you are rattled.” 
Now Molly is a very nervous creature. Any loud, 
sharp noise is liable to upset her, and feeling her- 
self unnerved she is very apt to stop and simply 
‘*freeze.’?’ Keep this in mind when next you 
meet a Cottontail and get a photograph. 

Last July I tried it myself. Iwas camped with 
a lotof Sioux Indians on the banks of the 
Cheyenne River. They had their families with 
them, and about sundown one of the boys ran into 
the teepee for a gun and then fired into the grass. 
His little brother gave a war-whoop that their 
‘*pa’’ might have been proud of, then rushed for- 
ward and held up a fat Cottontail, kicking her 
last kick. Another, a small Cottontail, was 
found not far away, and half a dozen young sav- 
ages armed with sticks crawled up, then suddenly 
let them fly. Bunny was hit, knocked over, and 
before he could recover a Dog had him, 

I had been some distance away. On hearing the 
uproar I came back toward my own campfire, and 
as I did so my Indian guide pointed to a Cotton- 
tail twenty feet away gazing toward the boys. 
The Indian picked up a stick of firewood. 

ep 

HE boys saw him, and knowing that another 

Rabbit was there they came running. Now I 
did not wish them to kill poor Molly, but I knew I 
could not stop them by saying that, so I said: 
‘* Hold on till I make a photo.’’ Some of them 
understood; at any rate, my guide did, and all 
held back as I crawled toward the Rabbit. She 
took alarm and was bounding away when I gave 
a shrill whistle which turned her into a “ frozen’’ 
statue. Then I came near and snapped the cam- 
era. The Indian boys now closed in and were 
going to throw, but I cried out: ‘* Hold on; not 
yet; I want another.”” SoI chased Bunny twenty 
or thirty yards, then gave another shrill whistle, 
and got another picture. Again I had to hold 
the boys back by wanting another picture. Five 
times I did this, tak- 
ing five pictures, and 
all the while steering 
Molly toward a great 
pile of drift logs by 
theriver. Ihadnow 
used up all my films. 

The boys were get- 
ting impatient. So 
I addressed the 
Cottontail solemnly 
and gently: ‘*Bunny, 
I have done my best 
for you. I cannot 
hold these savages 
any longer. You see 
that pile of logs over 
there? Well, 
Bunny, you have 
just five seconds to 
get into that wood- 








France. I was walk 
ing with a friend on 
the outskirts of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, and we came to a wide 
open plain, in the middle of which were two Red 
Deer feeding. They are very shy and would have 
run had they seen us, but we were in cover. 

1 said to my friend: ‘‘ Do you want to see me 
walk up within one hundred feet of those Deer ?”’ 

lie replied: ‘* Yes, I should like very much to 
see you, for it is not possible.’’ 

‘* You stay here,” said I, *‘ and you will see me 
do it. They will not run till I get within one 
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pile. Now git!” 
and I shooed and 
clapped my hands, 
and all the little 
savages yelled and hurled their clubs, the Dogs 
came bounding and Molly fairly dusted the earth. 

** Go it, Molly!” 

**Go it, Dogs!’’ 

** Ki-yi, Injuns!”’ 

The clubs flew and rattled around her; but 
Molly put in ten feet to the hop and ten hops to 
the second almost, and before the chase was well 
begun it was over; her cotton tuft disappeared 
under a log; she was safe in the pile of wood. 


FREEZING ”’ 



































The Unmarried 


F ONE follows the public prints at all care- 
fully, it is interesting to see how much 
is being said and printed about the 
unmarried man and woman. The time 
was when the subject was only occa- 
sionally met with: to-day scarcely a 
month goes by but the topic is promi- 
nently brought up in some form or 
other. Recently it has received even 

more than its usual amount of attention. And the 

quality of that attention has changed in a singular degree. 

Formerly the question was discussed pro and con in 

good temper and with due regard for the delicacies of 

the subject. Now the unmarried man or woman is 
scolded, attacked, and the suggestion has even been 
made that every bachelor be taxed. 


oh 


T* general drift of all this discussion seems to be that 

celibacy is on the increase in America, and that 
marriage is on the decrease. Figures, some careful and 
some otherwise, are cited to prove these statements, and 
the general trend of the critic of the unmarried person is 
to throw up his hands in horror at the growing number 
of the unmarried and demand that something shall be 
done. As yet no practical solution has been forth- 
coming, and it is not very likely that any will be 
advanced, since it is naturally obvious that no law is 
possible which can make people marry if they do not so 
choose. A tax on celibacy would likewise be a bit 
absurd, to say nothing of its unfairness. So it is quite 
likely that the unmarried, whether they increase or 
decrease in number, will be allowed to go their way, 
so far as any compulsory methods are concerned. 
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HAT strikes one as most curious in all these articles 
and scoldings, however, is the singular lack of 
knowledge that an increase in the number of the unmar- 
ried is a normal social condition which invariably 
accompanies the settlement of a nation. For it is a 
matter of record that as a nation grows in opportunities 
and wealth, marriage, for some reason or other, 
decreases in ratio. When a nation is young, and its 
people are pioneers blazing their way to civilization, 
and earning whatever they get by the severest kind of 
work, privation and suffering, marriage is at its very 
highest ratio. Whether it be that when men and women 
undertake new tasks the desire for sympathy and com- 
panionship is stronger than in times of ease, is not so 
easy to figure out. Be the reason what it may, the fact 
is provedand stands. The highest average of marriages 
to-day exists in the lower stratum of the laboring class, 
and the higher up we go in the scale of wages and com- 
forts the smaller grows the ratio. 
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XACTLY the same condition of affairs exists when one 
considers the question of families. The largest 
families are almost invariably among the laboring 
classes. The birth rate among all classes above the dis- 
tinctly laboring class has gradually been decreasing in 
America for the past twenty years. It would be per- 
fectly natural for one to figure out that as the family wage 
increased the easier would be the state of the minds of 
the parents as to the support of a larger family. But 
exactly the reverse of this seemingly logical calculation 
is the truth. Take some of the old families, of Revolu- 
tionary ancestry, and it is worthy of study to see how, 
with each generation, they become less and less in num- 
bers. Some are almost extinct. Godowna step nearer 
the present in the calendar of years, and one finds that 
the next class which shows the largest decrease in the 
birth rate is that which represents to-day the Americans 
of foreign parents. Their parents had large families : 
they themselves have on an average but two children. 
The present families in this country which have numerous 
children are the latest emigrants from foreign shores. 
The fact is that the American is not a large family raiser. 
But all this reflects in nowise upon the American father 
and mother. He and she are only the same as the man 
and woman of all other nations. The change is invari- 
ably first seen with the man and woman who first make 
their ‘*‘ little pile,’’ and so on down the list one can follow 
the smaller family almost without a break. This is world 
history, and it is beginning to be the history of America. 
It would seem as if this were Nature’s revenge on man 
when he secures more than his mete. 
én 
ITH this natural condition staring us in the face it 
would seem to behoove us to temper our attitude 
of attack, and our scolding of the man or woman of 
single state, since we are clearly destined to have a 
larger rather than a smaller number of them in the future. 
Because a man chooses to remain unmarried it does not 
necessarily follow that he is to be kicked and cuffed in 
the public prints, and branded as either wicked or a 
weakling. On the contrary, some of the finest heroes in 
modern life are to be counted among men who are to-day 
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living their lives alone. It is a pretty safe conclusion 
that if a man reaches the age of forty without marrying 
there is generally a definite reason for his celibacy, 
and more often than not the reason lies in a story of 
magnificent self-sacrifice, self-effacement, or those finer 
qualities of a man which, when they concern an affair of 
the heart, are worthy of the deepest respect. It is to 
women mostly that the godlike power is given to love 
without return, and to be true to that love for a lifetime. 
But some men have it. There is rarely a man who does 
not at some time in his unmarried life see a young 
mother and child who stand to him as an ideal of what 
some day he hopes to call his own. He does not talk 
about it, but deep down in his heart the ideal stands and 
the promise lives. And if that ideal remains to him an 
ideal, and the- promise fails of reality, it is not always 
that he would personally wish it so. There are unmar- 
ried men to whom many a married man might well lift 
his hat in respect instead of his pen in criticism. 
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| REWEe is there all too prevalent a flippant way of 

saying of an unmarried woman of mature age that 
she has been ‘‘ passed by.’’ As a matter of fact, I doubt 
if any woman goes through life without at least a single 
chance of marriage, and generally the plural number is 
closer to the truth. God knows, and only He in some 
cases, of the tragedies which lie buried deep down in the 
hearts of some women who are going through life 
unmarried. A finer story than any ever put into 
the finest romance is sometimes a part of a life that is 
being ‘lived close to our own by some gracious woman 
of middle age. It is not necessary for a woman to be 
one of those very old ladies to whom candle-light is so 
courteous to have lived a story to which the most gifted 
pen could not begin to do justice! It doesn’t always 
require a lifetime to livea life-story. Sometimes a whole 
life is lived in a single night. When a writer picks up 
the pen to write of unmarried women it is always well to 
remember that such women should call forth not criti- 
cism, nor flippant phrase, but the highest courtesy of 
which a gentleman is capable. Whatever women may 
sometimes choose to say in disparagement of those 
members of their sex—and a woman’s remark about 
another woman is not always easily understood — it is the 
very last thing of which a man should be guilty. There 
are women in this world who have suffered so much at 
the hands of a man, or who are so godlike in their devo- 
tion to the memory of one, that the least the rest of 
mankind can do is to pay them the most sincere respect. 
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T HAS been well said that if every woman made herself 
responsible for the soul of one man this world would 
be a much better place to live in. But there are women 
who have done more than that. Many a woman there 
is who has safely locked the story of her life in her heart 
and gone out into the world and done unto many the 
good which at one time in her life she dreamed and 
thought she might do unto one. We do not have to search 
long, nor tax our memories very severely, to recall such. 
All our little circles have such women. Disappointment 
sometimes makes a woman sour, but it more often 
sweetens and strengthens her, and gives a wider scope 
for her influence than otherwise she might have had. 
The mother-love born in every normal woman is, when 
its realization is denied her, all the more beautiful 
when it finds its expression in the influence she exerts 
upon little ones not her own. As with woman, so with 
man. We none of us need think long or hard before 
our mental vision brings up to us some bachelor uncle 
to whose coming the children look with as keen a 
delight as for their own father. The play-world of chil- 
dren would indeed be robbed of some of its happiest 
figures were it not for some of the uncles and aunts who 
have no little ones of their own. Would it not be better 
that our right hand should first lose its cunning than 
that it should fashion one word of criticism for such as 
these? Who among us, husbands and wives, is fit to 
throw the first stone at these unmarried men and women ? 
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WW IS not necessary, I think, to say that it is scarcely the 

purpose of these words to encourage the single state 
for man or woman. Every one knows that the union of 
two hearts is the ideal state for man or woman, but let 
us not forget that it is not given to all of us to reach or 
attain that ideal condition, and because some of us fail to 
do so is no reason and no occasion for criticism. There 
are, of course, instances where celibacy is deliberately 
chosen for selfish reasons, but these instances are in the 
vast minority. The instances are more numerous where 
a young woman chooses the single life because she dis- 
likes to give up her ‘‘ freedom,’’ —or ‘‘ independence,”’ 
as itis called; or where a young man feels that he cannot 
support the girl of his choice in the manner in which she 
lives at home. These cases exist undoubtedly, and 
foolishly so in the majority of instances. Still, it is 
always pretty safe to conclude when one hears of a girl 
refusing to give up her ‘‘ freedom”’ that the right man 


has still to be met. It is indeed a rare girl who delib- 
erately and without sound reason chooses a life outside 
the marriage relation. I believe the instances are far 
more plentiful where young men would marry if they felt 
that their incomes justified them in asking the girls of 
their choice. Many a young man hesitates to ask a girl 
to accept less at his hands than she receives from her 
father’s. This condition of mind always seems to me 
unfortunate, since, as a general rule, the girl thoroughly 
understands the situation and would readily do with less 
and with ‘‘ him” if she were only given a chance to 
express her willingness. There are doubtless hundreds 
of young men who are to-day in this way doing absolute 
injustice to the girls whom they love and who love them 
in return. For a reason born of fancy, many a young 
man plays with his life’s happiness. However, the 
object of these words is not to urge young men in their 
love affairs, albeit the temptation comes strong upon us 
all sometimes to give some young fellow a push into that 
happiness which he desires and yet weakly dares not ask 
for. Were it not that no man deserves a girl for whom 
he does not dare, one might, in such cases, be almost 
tempted to wish that the right to propose could be 
exercised by a girl without loss to her self-respect. 
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WE NEED in this prosperous young country of ours a 
larger individual share of that rare courtesy which 
distinguished our forebears in their relations to each 
other. A little finer consideration for the feelings of 
others would make life in many instances more worth 
the living. We are apt to forget all too often that our 
point of view is not the only one. If it has been given 
our lot to find the man or woman who completes our 
being and makes it possible for our lives to be fully 
rounded out, that fact should make us grateful, and not 
critical because others have failed to find the same bless- 
ing. Just as there is always a Divine reason for every 
blessing given, there is likewisea Divine reason for every 
blessing withheld. Weneed not pity those less fortunate 
than ourselves: pity generally engenders antagonism. 
But we should exercise common-sense and considera 
tion. When we all become a little more politely 
considerate of each other in America our own lives and 
the lives which we touch will become richer and sweeter. 
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" A SPECIAL degree is this need of the gentle art of 

consideration for others felt with the young. It is 
all too common with us to hear young men and young 
women criticise their elders. And youthful criticism, 
lacking the temper of maturity, is apt to be exceedingly 
cruel sometimes. We may choose to palliate the offense 
by saying of a son or daughter that he or she ‘‘ is young 
and doesn’t know any better.”’ Thisis true: the young, 
as a rule, do not know any better. But the parents do, 
and if our sons and daughters offend with criticism the 
fault is directly that of the parents. We do not suffi- 
ciently impress upon our children the fineness of the 
respect that the young should have for their elders. It 
ill becomes any young person to flippantly speak of ‘‘ old 
maids ” and ‘‘bachelors,’’ and yet we constantly hear it. 
The question may well arise in the minds of some just 
how we should get along in our homes if it were not for 
the presence of one of these unclaimed blessings from 
whom, although wifehood and motherhood have been 
withheld, are still both wife and mother in their beauti- 
ful office in the home. Dreary indeed would be some 
of our childhood recollections but for the picture of one 
of these blessed spirits, who often knew better how to 
soothe and minister than those to whom have been given 
the blessings of wedded life and homes with children’s 
voices. These women have done, and are doing, so 
much for the world that we can never repay them, and 
every child should be taught by his parents, because of 
them, to hold all other unmarried women in reverence. 


oe 


i? IS high time, in other words, that we should cease 

these senseless criticisms and scoldings of the unmar- 
ried. Ina harsh way, the subject can be dismissed by 
saying that it is nobody’s business if a man or woman does 
not choose to marry. But our point of view should be on 
a little higher plane than this: on a basis a litthke more 
uplifting to ourselves. It is all very well to joke with a 
dear friend on his or her unmarried state so long as the 
jest is kept within bounds. Even then we cannot be too 
careful how we make light of a condition behind which 
may be a story, a recollection, or a wound that a mere 
jest may sometimes open with a cruel sting. The 
unmarried are entitled to equal respect with the married, 
and it is safer that the quality of respect shown the 
former be of a little finer nature. It is easier to wound 
where a blessing has been withheld than where it has 
been given, and where the blessing of marriage and 
parenthood has been withheld from a man or woman 
there is all the more reason why special respect and 
consideration should be extended. Most certainly it 
should not be made the occasion for criticism. That is 
the very last thing. 
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HE question has been asked : ‘‘ How does one 

become really interested in the classics ?’’ 

One becomes interested in the classics, as 

in everything else, by acquaintance deepen- 

ing into friendship and finally into love. 

The word ‘‘classics,’’ in the sense in which 

it is used in this question, means those 

books which have been accepted as the best 

of their kind, judged by the highest stand- 

ards. They include, therefore, a great 

variety of books on a great range of subjects. There 

may be some classics which will not in the end in- 

terest all readers; but there are, for every intelligent 

reader, classics which a little acquaintance makes 
both enjoyable and essential. 


HOW TO ENJOY STANDARD BOOKS 


HE way to become interested in the classics is, 

therefore, following the lines of one’s interests, 
to take up the best books in the field which attracts. 
That is to say, if the reader has been accustomed to 
fiction and cares greatly for it but wishes to substi- 
tute reading for education for reading for pleasure, 
let him drop all the second and third rate novels 
and read only the best. He who reads the best 
novels intelligently will acquire a love of good 
writing which will carry him on into other fields. 

The greatest classics, like many other great things, 
do not make their deepest impression on the first 
acquaintance. Mountains are often disappointing at 
the first glance, but with familiarity they grow into 
vast proportions and take possession of the imagina- 
tion. The writer once heard a young woman, 
looking at the sea for the first time from the deck of 
a steamer, cry out in disappointment that it was a 
great deal smaller than she had anticipated. As 
she sailed on day after day her expectation of the 
vastness of the sea was realized. 

The reader who opens Shakespeare for the first 
time, without the training of wide reading and 
the habit of dealing with the best literature, may be 
repelled; but let such a reader persevere until he 
becomes acquainted with Shakespeare and the great poet 
slowly but surely captures his interest, then possesses 
his imagination, and finally becomes essential as a 
teacher not only of art but also of life. 

There is no easy way to that kind of knowledge of the 
classics which makes them supremely interesting. One 
must be educated before one can really comprehend any 
profound or valuable work of art. A book, like a 
picture, must be studied before it can be enjoyed to the 
full; or at least one must have studied other books 
before one perceives all the quality and charm of the 
unfamiliar book. A gallery of great pictures bores the 
observer who has no knowledge of art and has never 
been trained to see what there is in pictures, but it is a 
place of enchantment to one who has learned to love 
pictures by understanding them. This holds true of all 
the arts. 


A CRITIC WHO HAS BEEN KNIGHTED 


INCE the publication on this page of a comment on 

his Life of George Eliot, Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
become Sir Leslie Stephen —a recognition which cannot 
add to the distinction of the man or to the regard in 
which he is held both in England and in this country as 
a careful, thorough and highly intelligent 
critic and a lucid and stimulating writer. 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s three volumes of 
essays, which bear the attractive title 
‘* Hours in a Library,’’ must be counted 
among the best productions in their field. 
They cover a great variety of subjects, 
largely literary, and the treatment in all 
cases is straightforward, comprehensive 
and able. 

As a critic Sir Leslie does not possess 
the highest qualities of imagination, but 
he is equipped in a rare degree for his 
work by thorough knowledge of litera- 
ture, not only in its best examples, but 
also in its relations to the life of different 
periods. He has an exact and vigorous 
mind and imparts a thoroughly mascu- 
line quality to his work. For students 
that work is especially valuable because 
it is at once sthediative and easily read. 
The style is free from technical literary 
phraseology, and conspicuously straight- 
forward. 

Other valuable qualities of Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s work for young readers of all 
classes are its sincerity, its honesty and 
its simplicity. His books are to be com- 
mended to all those who are desirous of 
approaching modern literature under the 
most intelligent guidance. 


DR. VAN DYKE’S NEW STORIES 


R. HENRY VAN DYKE’S new volume of 
stories, ‘‘ The Blue Flower,’’ in 
subject and treatment is at the farthest re- 
move from ‘‘The Ruling Passion,’’ which 
appeared a year ago. In the stories 
which are so well described by the title of 
the last-named volume there was a note of 
intensity, of concentration, of dramatic 
movement; each tale concerning itself 
with some motive or desire which drove 
all the forces of the man before it; it isa 
book of emotion, of passion, of action. 
In the stories now collected the emphasis 
rests on the pursuit of the ideal in some 


that search for happiness which has drawn 
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into its eager quest not only those who care for the 
more material pleasures and rewards of life, but also 
those delicate and sensitive natures who recoil from the 
grossness and hardness of life and take refuge in the 
pursuit of ideals which recede as they advance, but in 
which they who pursue never lose faith. 

The quality of these tales is suggested by the title, for 
the Blue Flower was the auieal of the ideal to the 
German Romanticists of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury: a group of men of somewhat vague intellectual 
aims but of deep feeling and quick sensibility to the 
appeals of sentiment. The gifted writer who called 
himself Novalis, of whom Carlyle wrote with genuine 
sympathy, was temperamentally the representative 
member of this group, and Doctor van Dyke prefaces 
his tales with a characteristic fable from his pages. 

The stories are, as the title suggests, transcriptions of 
the inner life; they are to be read for their symbolic 
meaning as well as for their narrative interest. Doctor 
van Dyke is an artist and his stories are charming pieces 
of fiction, told with delicate feeling and with that fresh 
felicity of style which is at the command of this vigorous 
and fascinating writer. Some of the tales are deeply 
poetic in conception ; they are all pervaded by a reverence 
for the deeper aspirations of men, and by that touch of 
fellowship which has unlocked so many and such diverse 
experiences to the author of ‘‘ The Blue Flower.”’ 
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Mr. M, abies Lit erary Tales 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Te biography of Matthew Arnold, which has 
recently been added to the English Men of 
Letters series, is interesting, although somewhat 
patronizing in its attitude toward Arnold. To many 
readers there will doubtless seem to be an element 
of poetic justice in the air of calm superiority with 
which the biographer passes judgment on much of 
Arnold’s work, The biography will serve its highest 
purpose if it attracts to the pages of ‘‘ Essays in 
Criticism’’ and the lucid and deeply meditative 
verse of Arnold a new constituency of readers. 
No English writer ever spoke more Lenkiy to his 
generation, and none was more sincerely anxious 
to open the eyes of his contemporaries to their 
defective taste, their low standards and their lack of 
ideas. 

In discharging the functions of a critic of life as 
well as of literature Arnold often gave grievous 
offense, and there is reason to believe that the occa- 
sional sensitiveness of his countrymen, and of ours 
as well, caused him no unhappiness. It is better 
for us to be reminded of our shortcomings than 
it is to be commended for our virtues, and 
Arnold met the requirement of Emerson’s defini- 
tion of friends as those ‘‘who make us do what 
we can.”’ 

Arnold’s positions on religious questions seem 
to many readers untenable; his predictions re- 
garding popular movements in his own time were 
often wide of the mark because, through lack of 
sympathy, he failed to understand the instincts and 
ideals | the people about him ; but both in prose 
and verse he was a tonic force: a born truth-teller, 
a critic of high intelligence and discernment, a poet 
who expressed the doubt and uncertainty of his 
generation with unaffected sincerity, and, in many 
cases, with deep and winning beauty. The two 
volumes of ‘‘ Essays in Criticism ”’ are capital read- 

ing for young students of literature. They contain 
not only specific comments on individual writers but 
they also interpret literature as an art in a very fresh 
way by bringing out in the clearest way the principles 
of sound writing. There is also a tonic quality in 
Arnold’s style —so simple, vigorous and beautiful is 
it at its best. 


MR. ALDRICH’S PLACE AMONG POETS 


MONG American writers who have practiced the art 

of writing with the finest skill Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich holds a first place. It was said of him some 
time ago that he conveyed ‘‘ the whole weight of his 
thought without any weight of expression.’’ His style 
is notably clear, light, finished; it shows the utmost 
care in workmanship without any trace of labor ; it is 
free from strain, artifice, eccentricity ; it is admirably 
balanced and restrained, and it gives a delightful 
impression of ease and spontaneity. To say this is to 
say that Mr. Aldrich is an artist among writers ; one who 
has no ulterior end to serve, no cause to advocate 
except the cause which has been sacred to all the poets 
—the love of beauty. His poetry is not great in bulk, 
but it is extremely important in quality. 

He belongs with the singers rather than with the 
prophets and teachers ; with the Herricks and Wallers 
rather than with the Wordsworths and Brownings. 
He has written a few lyrics of such 
purity and beauty that one may safely 
predict a life for them long after ach 
more strenuous and striking poetry has 
been forgotten. Americans love to be 
stirred, to. be taught, to have definite 
ethical suggestion in their literature, 
and much American poetry has’ been 
charged with moral impulse, and the 
poets have been among our most persua- 
sive teachers. Mr. Aldrich has followed 
the vocation of a singer and has given 
himself wholly to his art ; and in the long 
run the singer teaches the deepest and 
the most beautiful truths: the truth of 
loyalty to the finest instincts in’ work- 
manship, the truth that men need beauty 
as much as they need bread, and the 
truth that ‘‘ beauty is its own excuse for 
being.”’ 


AS A STORY-TELLER 


AS A STORY-TELLER Mr. Aldrich has a 
very deft and delicate art. He has 
invention, wit, sentiment, and a charming 
lightness of style. He has touched, as a 
rule, the lighter aspects of life ; suggest- 
ing rather than telling, now and then, a 
tale of deeper import. His most widely 
read story, ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,”’ is a bril- 
liant piece of mystification, and he has 
the skill to give a trifle importance by 
the charm and wit with which he invests 
it. ‘‘ A Sea Turn and Other Matters”’ 
is a book of delightful reading because 
it is wholly free trom all kinds of pre- 
tentiousness and depends entirely on 
the art of clear, simple and beautiful 
writing. 

In the mass of immature, ill-considered 
and hastily-written stories, these delicate 
sketches satisfy the craving for normal, 
wholesome, refreshing fiction which does 
not bear too heavily on the darker side 
of experience. 
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HE task of moral education is 

no easy one. It extends far 
beyond training the intellect 
to make moral distinctions. 
Teaching ethics to children 
must always form a part of 
moral education, but it is not 
the whole, nor is it even the 
most important part. To focus our attention 
upon that element alone is to obscure the 
problem and defeat our aim. 

It is thus necessary to reconstruct our 
notion of the influences moulding character 
as completely as we have transformed the idea 
of the aim of moral education. The most 
important of these influences come, not from 
intellectual instruction, but from the organic 
relation of the child to his surrounding world. 
Foremost among them is that of Nature, and 
the laws implicit in our relation to the forces 
of the natural world. The simple conditions 
of the struggle of life are constantly stamp- 
ing themselves upon the character of human 
beings, in greater or less measure according 
to the closeness with which they come into 
contact with those conditions. 





Where a Noble Type of Men is Bred 


HOSE who know a really great modern 
novel — Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Iceland Fisher- 
man ’’ —will remember what noble types of 
human character are built by that hard 
Breton fisher-life. The men go away in 
March to Newfoundland or Iceland; during 
the summer months the towns are inhabited 
only by women, children and old men. In 
the autumn the boats come back — not all of 
them; for almost every year some vessels 
are lost, and the little chapels and the walls 
of the graveyards are filled with tablets to 
those who have gone down in certain storms. 
As a result of the whole season’s work and 
danger each man has, perhaps, from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars. 
Hard, narrow life, with but little outlook; 
and yet just that first-hand contact with the 
simple, rugged, unyielding laws of Nature 
builds a noble type of moral manhood. 


An Error Often Made by Parents 


O WE must beware of protecting our 
children too much from the action of the 
simple laws of Nature. Parents who have 
had to struggle and have been successful are 
apt to say that they do not want their children 
to have such a hard time. Thus they are apt 
to shield their children so completely from 
the pressure of natural laws that the strength- 
ening and health-giving effect of Nature is 
lost. After struggling and conquering, one 
knows how to value opportunity ‘and to use it 
well when it comes. But it is difficult to 
possess what one has not earned. And the 
effort to keep away from our children the 
influences that have done us most good is one 
of the strange tendencies in human life. 

One of the most unfortunate features of 
modern city life is the difficulty we find in 
utilizing such natural forces in education. 
On the farm, or in the country generally, the 
care of domestic animals, digging the garden, 
doing the chores, furnish ample opportunity 
for bringing children into direct contact with 
natural forces, and at the same time causing 
them to contribute helpfully to the common 
life, without placing them under an economic 
pressure stunting in its influence. 


A Child’s Contact with Natural Forces 


as E narrower the opportunity, the greater is 
the need todowhatwecan. City-dwelling 
parents must give much thought and care to 
finding opportunities for bringing their chil- 
dren into contact with simple natural forces. 
The schools can do much more than they have 
done hitherto. The tendency to bring simple 
industrial hand-work into the schools must 
be greatly expanded when we realize the 
moral education in such work. Especially 
must the movement become universal to 
establish school gardens in which the chil- 
dren, both as individuals and in codperation, 
may raise useful plants and flowers. The 
more crowded the city district the more 
pressing is the need to open a space for a 
school garden where children may have the 
moral culture of productive labor in contact 
with the most instructive of Nature’s laws. 

But there is something higher than Nature 
and the influence of natural law; and this is 
the world of human institutions and of human 
beings. If the organic relation of the child 
to natural forces is education in building 
moral character, the institutions of which the 
child is a member —the home and the school 
—are continually stamping themselves upon 
him far more deeply than the organization of 
the state impresses the adult citizen. 


SECOND PAPER 


of a Child 


Home and School are Institutions 

HE home and the school are institutions as 

truly as the state. Each is a little society 
or world as large in the horizon of the child 
as the state is to the developed man or woman. 
Moreover, the value of any fact or institution 
is determined not by its mechanical size but 
by the principles it expresses. The most 
insignificant facts may be profoundly impor- 
tant if they reveal great principles. If the 
home and the school, therefore, embody the 
same principles as the state they have a sim- 
ilar importance in moulding the character of 
their members. And only as the character is 
thus developed by organic living in these 
earlier institutions is the individual fitted to 
take up independently the duties of adult 
citizenship. 

There are three aspects in any rational 
state: (1) It is an organization existing for 
certain definite purposes; (2) its just laws 
are simply the conditions necessary to the 
fulfillment of those purposes; (3) free citi- 
zenship means voluntary and _ intelligent 
obedience to those laws which are just —that 
is, which are in right relation to the aims of 
the state. When the state is not rational the 
duties of citizenship are complicated by other 
functions which I need not discuss here. 

The three aspects of the state characterize 
also the home and the school. Each is an 
organization existing for certain definite pur- 
poses. The just laws in each are simply the 
conditions necessary to the attainment of 
those purposes. And shall we not say that 
free citizenship in either is similarly the vol- 
untary and intelligent response to those 
necessary conditions? 


The Laws in the Home 
HE home has a vastly more subtle and 
comprehensive series of aims than the 
school, but both institutions meet in one 
supreme aim—that of calling out the poten- 
tial humanity of children and equipping them 
for the business of living. The laws which 
it is important the children should under- 
stand are those directly connected with this 
aim. If the members of either organization 
are to grow and help others grow they must 
conform to certain greatly simple laws which 
are fundamental in all life. First of these is 
the law of work. Without earnest effort it is 
impossible to reach any end worth while, and 
steady growth depends upon equally regu- 
lar work. Second, to grow and help others 
grow one must keep physically and morally 
clean. 

Thus the law of purity or cleanliness is a 
principle which must be obeyed if the aim is 
to be reached. All living together depends 
further upon truth and justice. We must be 
able to trust each other; and to be true in 
deed and word, and give each his due, is the 
third principle. It is not enough, however, 
to be just to others. Each owes to the rest 
the largest helpfulness in the common effort 
after worthy ends. Thus the law of justice 
must be completed by the law of love and 
service in any rightly organized world. 


Children Understand These Principles 


HESE four principles by no means exhaust 

the list of those which are present in a 
rationally organized home or school, but at 
once they are the most important and may 
serve to illustrate all. By voluntary obedience 
to these principles, recognized consciously, 
the child not only contributes to the world 
of which he is a part, but he also grows 
toward the type of character which is the aim 
of moral education. 

It is objected, however, that children can- 
not understand these principles and the pur- 
pose upon which they depend. Can’t they? 
It is not necessary to discuss the problem 
philosophically or to use technical language. 
The principles are grandly simple, and as 
they are implicit in the child’s world, so they 
can be expressed in language he can compre- 
hend. I believe the ordinary child six years 
old is as able to understand the aims and 
principles in the organization of home and 
school as the average American citizen, to 
whom we intrust the nation and its safety, is 
able to understand the purposes and laws of 
the state. Indeed if there is a difference I 
think it is in favor of the child. 

Let us consider more specifically the school, 
where the principles may seem to some 
less simple and obvious than in the home. 
Children can easily understand why they 
come to school. We need not enter into an 
abstruse discussion of the main pedagogical 
formulas — power, freedom, initiation into the 
experience of the race—which are proposed 
as the aim of education. The child can easily 
see that he comes to school to learn and to let 
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his neighbor learn — no, to help his neighbor 
learn. Neither is it hard for him to under- 
stand the need of obeying the four simple 
principles I have outlined—to work, to be 
clean, true and just, loving and helpful—if 
the aim of the school is to be attained. 

Beyond these there are certain further prin- 
ciples particularly belonging to the school 
which are not more difficult to appreciate. 
If the child is to learn, and to help his neigh- 
bor learn, he must come promptly and 
regularly, be attentive, and be reasonably 
quietand orderly. These added to the more 
universal laws outlined above are the simple 
principles of school organization: simple, 
yes, but so are al! the great bases of human 
life. Think what it would mean if all the 
people in a given community were prompt in 
all business and other relations! The ethical 
principles of life are simple; it is their right 
and unvarying application in concrete living 
which is so difficult. Thus it is not hard to 
bring children to see the purposes and laws 
of the organization of which they are parts, 
and so to give rational and free obedience to 
laws which they reverence. If this is gained 
in any measure the result is the development 
of positive and free moral character. 


When a Child Questions Obedience 
T IS obviously impossible to expect such 
intelligent and voluntary response to law 
at once and in very young children. Little 
children obey largely from emotional reasons: 
because they love us, respect us, or fear us. 
They like to respond to personal authority 
and cannot be expected to understand the 
deeper principles of life. It is only gradually, 
as the reason of the child develops, that we 
can hope to cultivate the free response to law. 
But it is surprising how soon and how rapidly 
this possibility comes. As early as five or 
six years of age children begin to question 
why they should obey. And as questioning 
concerning intellectual problems we regard 
as our educational opportunity, so the ‘‘ why’ 
of children in the moral world is the material 
we have to work with. Instead of suppress- 
ing the question and striving to keep the 
blind submission to personal will, we should 
help the child to a recognition of the sound 
reason for his obedience and thus transform 
his submission to personal authority into a 
voluntary obedience to consciously reverenced 
law. Obedience first, then rational and free 
obedience as fast as possible—this is the 
whole process of moral education under the 
influence of organized environment. 


Leading the Child Along 


Py y .Y then the character of the organ- 

ized world about children should 
change as they develop. To leave children 
uncontrolled until they are ready to be free 
members of arepublic is to err greatly. Nor 
is it wise to attempt the application of the 
principles of democracy completely at any 
one point in the child’s development. I look 
with questioning upon the experiments which 
completely and suddenly transform the organ- 
ization and discipline of the school and make 
it into an imitation of a particular form of the 
state. It is probable that until the High 
School, and perhaps throughout its course, 
the organization of the school should approach 
a constitutional monarchy rather than a repub- 
lic in type; and even more is this true of the 
organization of the home during the same 
period of childhood. 


Stunting a Child’s Moral Growth 


HE need is, therefore, not a sudden rev- 
olution, but the application of the 
principles of democracy as rapidly as possible. 
Children who cannot see must obey blindly: 
obey they must in any case. But to seek to 
blind them when sight has come, to hold them 
to unreasoning submission to authority when 
it is possible for them to respond intelligently 
to law, is to stunt the moral growth and per- 
petuate a type of obedience which belongs to 
primitive society and not to the world our 
children must enter to-day. 

The justification of democracy is always 
education. Though it is sadly wasteful, and 
is not the shortest road to good government, 
we believe in it, because we hold that it 
develops a nobler type of manhood than is 
otherwise possible. If we dare trust democ- 
racy in the state, must we not trust it pro- 
gressively in the home and also in the school 
where the whole aim is education? 


ea 
In his next paper Professor Griggs will discuss 


‘* Right Government in Home and School ”’ 


Pointing out those forces which surround the child and 
make for his best moral development. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


The Small Grand. 


We show above photographic reproduction 
of our latest triumph, a Grand Piano in min- 
iature. It is one of the smallest Grand Pianos 
made. It’s not so very much more costly than 
the Upright, and doesn’t take up much more 
‘room, fitting beautifully into the corner of a 
room (if you can’t give the middle up to it), 
yet by an ingenious arrangement it has strings 
as long and a sounding-board as large as are 
usually put into larger Grands, thus producing 
a tone of remarkable volume and purity. No 
amount of money can buy a better Grand, for 
no better can be made. 

Are you interested to know more? Our 
catalogue will be sent for the asking, and 
other circulars, together with a letter fully ex- 
plaining all you wish to know. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our Pianos we sell direct; practically bring our large 
Boston establishment, Factory and Warerooms to your dor 
We will quote you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay 
System, as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More than this, 
if our careful selection of a Piano fails to please you, in other 
words, if you don't want it after seeing and trying it, it returns 
to us and we pay railroad freights both ways. We solicit cor- 
respondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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\.7 The Real Art Creation 
of the Year 
Seven handsome color engravings of 
“living incidents in child life,"’ from 
paintings by 
Jessie Willcox Smith and 
Elizabeth Shippen Green 
the two most celebrated illustrators of 
child life in America. Its decorative value 
is such that its usefulness does not end 
with the December leaf. The larger illustrations, 11 x 12 in., 
can each be framed with handsome effect, or entire calendar 
combined in a beautiful panel decoration for nursery or bed- 
room. ‘They are arranged with this end in view. Price $1.00 
by mail, prepaid. Actual size of each sheet 14 x 20 inches. 


CHAS. W. BECK, Jr., 147 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia 


On sale at leading book and department stores. 



























We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middlemian’s profit — 
the goods come straight from fac tory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters orany two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10 cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A oumngee S 25 cts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 


77 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DOLL-STANDS 


Made in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% to 42 inches in 
height. Doll Parties, Doll Weddings or other doll func- 
tions need our stands to be a complete success. No. 3, tin, 
for 16 to 24 inch dolls, 65c.; nickel-plated, 90c. No. 4 
bronze, for 24 to 36 inch dolls, $1.25; nickel-plated, $1.75. 
Express charges prepaid. C atalogue free 


| BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 132 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 
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DEDICATED TO THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Walter G. Wilmarth 
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For which was Awarded the Prize of $150.00 for the Best Two-Step in The Journal’s Recent Competition 
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PwoToeRarn BY OLLON 


Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 


N ARRANGING the daily bills-of- 
fare first take into consideration 
the occupation of the different 
members of the family and the 
places in which they labor. Then 
select such foods as are accessible 
in the neighborhood in which you 
live. Printed bills-of-fare cannot 
be followed exactly; but one dish may be 
substituted for another of like composition. 

In my preceding lessons I have said that 
old peas, beans, lentils, eggs, meat and 
cheese will give a variety of nitrogenous 
foods, and that white bread, potatoes, rice, 
macaroni and chestnuts will give the starchy 
foods. The remaining vegetables are largely 
succulent and are not taken into considera- 
tion when I speak of materials containing 
nourishment. 

It is necessary that each one of the fourteen 
elements that make up the human body should 
be repaired or nourished every twenty-four 
hours. This does not mean that every meal 
must contain the proper amount of nitrogen 
and carbon, but that each twenty-four hours 
the body must be thoroughly repaired by the 
food eaten at the three meals. Many persons 
can digest carbonaceous foods at one meal 
and nitrogenous foods at another with greater 
ease than by eating both at the same meal. 





Select Foods That Can be Digested 


HE choice of foods is of great importance. 
One may take two foods that can be 
digested and absorbed with equal complete- 
ness, but the digestion of one will call forth 
a greater expenditure of nerve force and 
energy. Such a food is said to be difficult 
of digestion and should not be used by men 
confined inilly-ventilated rooms. It requires 
a greater amount of energy to digest and 
absorb the proteid in beans than the same 
amount of proteid in milk. Milk, if taken 
carefully, requires, for perfect absorption, 
little repair on the part of the intestines. 

Potatoes boiled or baked require little 
energy for digestion and absorption. When 
fried and mingled with fat, however, a large 
amount of energy is consumed in the sepa- 
rating and digesting of them. 

If, then, great energy is spent in digesting 
food there is little left for other occupations. 
It is because of this that many people have 
nervous prostration and frequent headaches. 

These things must, therefore, be taken into 
consideration for menu building. It is worth 
while to remember, also, that the cheapest 
source of building material is not always to 
be chosen. Do not put the digestive appa- 
ratus in competition with the purse. It is not 
necessary that sirloin steak should be the only 
meat; the cheaper cuts, if properly cooked, 
contain an equal amount of nourishment and 
are easily digested. Old peas, beans and 
lentils for a given sum are the most economical 
of muscle-building foods. The cheaper fats 
are beef suet and oleomargarine. 

Foods, however, must be selected according 
to the occupation of the family. Peas, beans 
and suet form a good diet for outdoor workers. 
For those who are obliged to work in a 
close and illy-ventilated schoolroom or office 
carefully cooked meats and butter must be 
chosen. 


Breakfast Should Be a Simple Meal 


NDER all circumstances let the breakfast 

be simple and composed of easily digested 
foods. With people of leisure the main meal 
of the day may be served at noon. It is 
certainly not wise to labor immediately after 
eating. Under such circumstances foods 
remain in the stomach beyond the proper 
time for digestion. Fermentation takes place 
and indigestion is the result. If the hard 
work of the day is over at six o’clock let the 
heavy building meal be afterthat hour. The 
quiet of the evening will aid in its digestion, 
and the night will be restful and the morning 
bright. Supper, a meal never to be recom- 
mended, is usually coniposed of heavy sweets 
and cold foods rinsed down by hot tea or 
coffee. The digestion of such a meal is dif- 
ficult at any time, and particularly so at 
night. The results which follow the eating 
of such meals are torpid liver and periodical 
sick headaches. 

When bills-of-fare are properly made up 
and foods well selected, the results are a 
clear, bright head and strong body. Chil- 
dren, and persons who have reached the 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


LAST LESSON: MENU BUILDING 


threescore-years-and-ten, should under all 
circumstances have a hearty noonday meal 
and a light early supper. Such persons usu- 
ally retire early and digestion must be fairly 
started before sleep. A heavy sleep after a 
heavy meal is sure to produce indigestion. 


How to Arrange a Menu 

* MAKING menus first select meats acces- 

sible and those within your means and put 
them down on your list: Beef, mutton, poul- 
try, fish; and then substitutes for meats, such 
as nuts, cheese, peas, beans and _ lentils. 
Opposite to each one place the various 
methods of cooking within your limit. For 
instance, beef roasted, broiled, boiled, 
stewed, a la mode, cannelon, Hamburg steak, 
rolled steak, stuffed steak, methods of first 
cooking. Then a list of warmed-over beef 
dishes. Do the same with each meat. 

In another list put the starchy vegetables — 
potatoes, rice, macaroni — white bread, chest- 
nuts. Next consider the methods of cooking 
potatoes— baked, stuffed, plain boiled, boiled 
with cream sauce, boiled with parsley sauce, 
potato salad, stewed potatoes, hashed creamed 
potatoes, mashed potatoes, mashed browned 
potatoes, broiled potatoes, and potato hash. 

Then a list of green vegetables — cabbage, 
onions, celery, lettuce, squash and tomato. 
These also must form your salads. 

Serve potatoes with beef; rice with chicken 
or mutton ; boiled onions with roasted poultry ; 
macaroni with duck. 

After arranging these preliminaries make 
the bills-of-fare. Use up all the left-overs 
from to-day for to-morrow’s luncheon or sup- 
per. Do not serve one vegetable in two ways 
at the same meal. 

Where the market facilities are limited 
variety comes from different methods of 
cooking rather than from different materials. 
If a salad is to be served the green vegetable 
may be omitted. But either a salad or a 
green vegetable should be served every day in 
the year. Meat once a day is quite sufficient. 
A certain amount of fat must accompany each 
meal—either cream, butter or olive oil. 


Proper Arrangement of Meals 

N PLANNING the following bills-of-fare I 

have given the proper arrangement of foods 
and the method of serving, but the choice is 
left to the housewife in each locality. For 
instance, the Eskimo uses ten pounds of fat 
per day to keep up the natural warmth of his 
body, while the Hindu prefers rice and no 
fat; his climate is warm and the carbohy- 
drates burn with less vigor. Rice to him is 
accessible. Fat is at close hand to the 
Eskimo. 

We have very few experimental results in 
the diet of man that are at all valuable. Most 
of them have been tried under unnatural cir- 
cumstances with men selected for the purpose, 
kept under certain circumstances with regular 
hours and regular methods. Such rules 
cannot be applied to people of different tem- 
peraments who live different lives and have 
not been prepared for the experiment. There 
are points of difference in the same group of 
foods. For instance, in the carbohydrates, 
sugars and starches, white bread and potatoes 
tend to constipate, while the fats with green 
vegetables have directly the opposite tend- 
ency. It is always necessary, therefore, to 
use a mixed diet. 


NEAR TO OR IN A CITY 
Breakfast 
A Cereal, Milk 


Creamed Potatoes 
Coffee 


| Chops 
Brown Bread 


Luncheon 


Cecils, Sauce Béchamel 
Cabbage, French Dressing 
Toasted Brown Bread 
Cocoa Ginger Wafers 


Dinner 


Cream of Rice Soup 
| Beef ala Mode, Brown Sauce 
Stewed Carrots Macaroni 
Celery Salad Cheese Bread and Butter 
Coffee 


Breakfast 


Baked Apples, Cream 


Rice Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Broiled Oysters Toast 


Celery Salad 


Dinner 


Clear Soup 
Roast Duck, Hominy Stuffing 
Creamed Turnips 


Chicory Salad Wafers Cheese 
Whipped Cream 
Breakfast 
Baked Pears, Cream 
Broiled Sweetbreads Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Bread Patties Creamed Mutton 
Apples a la Impératrice 
‘Tea 


Dinner 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
Chicken en Casserole 


Rice Croquettes Stewed Celery 


Chicory Salad Wafers Cheese 
Lemon Jelly, Whipped Cream 
Coffee 
Breakfast 
A Cereal, Cream 
Omelet Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmi of Duck Rice 
Celery Olives 


Prune Soufflé 


Dinner 


Brown Turnip Soup (Duck Bones) 
Boiled Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
Lettuce Salad 


Creamed Cabbage 
Wafers 
Apricot Jelly 


Cream Cheese 


IN THE COUNTRY 
Breakfast 


Oatmeal, Hot Milk 


Broiled Bacon Eggs Coffee 


Dinner 


Pot-au-feu Brown Bread (hot) 
Cold Slaw (Side Dish) 
Compote of Peaches 


Supper 


Delmonico Potatoes 
Lemon Jelly 


Whole Wheat Bread 
Graham Wafers 


Breakfast 


Baked Apples, Cream 
Hashed Beef on Toast, Brown Sauce 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of Peanut Soup 
Roasted Mutton, Brown Sauce 
Scalloped Turnips 
Boiled Rice, Cream 


Supper 


Cold Mutton, Tomato Ketchup 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Tea Ginger Cakes 


of 
Next month the menu for 
‘*The Journal’s Christmas Dinner’’ 


will be given, and Mrs. Rorer will tell what to have for 
luncheon and tea on Christmas Day. 


| 
| 
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“Tt shortens 
your food ; 
lengthens 
your life.’’ 


Cottolene 
Makes 
cood 
Doughnuts 


Doughnuts are just about the 
limit of indigestibility, unless well 
made. ‘‘Sinkers’’ is the old 
boarding house name for the 
poorly made kind; ‘‘Delicacy”’ is 
the only word that will fitly 
describe the kind made with 
Cottolene. 


Which are you eating, the 
‘*Delicacy’’ or the ‘‘ Sinkers?’’ 


Cottolene is a frying and short- 
ening medium, containing nothing 
but refined vegetable oil and 
choice beef suet. It is pure, 
white and wholesome, far better 
than hog lard or butter for cook- 
ing—more economical and 
healthful. 


Cottolene is sold only in sealed 
tin pails and is for sale by good 
grocers. Look for the steer’s 
head in cotton plant wreath, 
and do not be put off with an 
inferior substitute. Cottolene 
was awarded the highest honof, 
a Gold Medal, at the recent 
Charleston Exposition. 


Try this Doughnut recipe by 
Mary E. Green, M. D.: 


Mix well together three cups of sifted 
pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
salt spoon of mace. Beat one egg, add 
to it one-half cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of melted Cottolene and milk 
enough to make a soft dough. Mix with 
the dry ingredients, cut in rings and fry. 


This is but one of several hun- 
dred high class recipes given in 
our one hundred and twenty-five 
page book, entitled ‘‘Home 
Helps.”’ This book, edited by a 
prominent authority, is worth 
50c., but we will send it free 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
to pay postage. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco Montreal 
Also Makers of GOLD DUST. 


qtolene 


Perfect 
Shortening 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1902 


The Journal’s Puzzle School 


Each picture represents a well-known North American wild animal. 


what you know about the elk. 


No. 1 is elk. 


Guess the rest, and tell, in not more than 25 words, 
For your skill in solving the puzzles and writing the article we will give 





A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the Best Article About the Elk. A Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article. 
A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and Best Articles, and $1.00 each 
for the Next Twenty-Five (25). Thirty (30) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00. 





than date given. 


° ° Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. That alone. 
Special Warning 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 


Do not write article on separate slip. Do not send answers sooner 


Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 






























No. 10 


Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name of the animal 
that you think each picture represents write 
it on the line after the same number as the 
Picture on the slip on this page, and use only 
this slip cut out of the magazine. No others 
will be considered. Then, below the slip, on 
the white margin of the page, write your 
25-word (or less) article. Do not write your 
article on a separate slip. si 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
Cut from ‘‘The Journal's Puzzle School.” 
The same article of 25 words can be used on 
€ach different slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than November 5, and 
not later than the morning of November 10. 

The correct solution of this month's puzzles 
will be published in the January JouRNAL. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles can- 
Not be published. We cannot undertake to 
answer any questions about the puzzles. 




















NEXT MONTH: 12 MORE PUZZLES 
























PUT A PENNY 
IN THE 


SLOT 


7 1 AND GET YOUR 
M CORRECT WEIGHT 
No, 11 




















Put one guess on each line and say no more. 


Use No Other Slip Than This 


Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THE PUZZLE Eblior of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 7 


P.O. Box 1401. 
1 


pe 


‘. 


1. Tarek. 


- 12 


Give full name and address here. 
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No, 12 


Solution of the September Puzzles 


Boys’ Names 


1 Theodore 2 Jacob 3 Benjamin 
4 Richard 5 Owen 6 Peter 
7 Andrew 8 Patrick 9g Edgar 
10 Horace 11 Ernest 12 Hugh 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize—The Reverend John Munday, Michigan. 
Second Prize— Mrs. Morse Burtis, New Jersey. 
Third Prize—Captain W. N. Hughes, Georgia. 
Fourth Prize — Fred. W. Wood, California. 

Fifth Prize— Kathryn Lee Geisler, Wisconsin. 


Other Prizes—Mrs. D. E. Eaton, New Hampshire; 
Mrs. A. P. Howel, Arkansas; O. E. Ruttencutter, 
Pennsylvania; Margaret Alton, New York; Jennie A. 
Robb, Kansas; Mrs. W. H. Bristol, Connecticut; 
Charlotte Clark Tapy, Indiana; Mrs. A. B. Diss, Ohio; 
Grace A. Landon, Pennsylvania; Mrs. W. W. Norman, 
Texas ; George T. Colman, New York; Mrs. C. E. Neill, 
Canada; Edmund Bowden, Washington: Mrs. R. R. 
Tisdale, Alabama; Caroline T. Nierusée, District of 
Columbia; Mildred Kirk, California: Lena A. Curtis, 
Vermont; Anna Taylor, Missouri ; Katherine F. Cragin, 
Massachusetts ; Mrs. F. B. Thrall, lowa; Margaret F. 
James, New Jersey; Helen S. E. Smith, Minnesota; 
Mrs. F. W. Frame, Rhode Island; Mrs. Junius Hobson, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Lydia K. Burr, Illinois 







\ Where 
Gold 
Is Thi 


| The gold is so thick on a 
Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold 


Watch Case that it takes 


the same depth of engrav- 
ing as a solid gold case, 


without impairing its wear- 
ing quality. A Boss Case 
has more gold on the out- 
side than is ever worn from 
a solid case. It can never 
wear thin, or bend, or dent. 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Cases 


are guaranteed 


for twenty- 
five years. 


For fifty years 
they have been recognized 
as the standard in watch 
cases, and have proved the 
most serviceable. Don’t 
accept any case said to be 
‘‘just as good as the Boss.’’ 
Write us for booklet. 


By this Mark \C; You Know Them. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO. 
Philadelphia 











In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn's merry sound. 


THEY PLAY 


WASHBURN 





MANDOLINS 
GUITARS ” BANJOS. 


Unequaled for Tone, Durability 
and Workmanship 
We will gladly send free a beautifu: 
Art Souvenir Catalogue and ‘‘ Facts 
About The Mandolin’”’ and ‘‘ How to 
Play The Mandolin”? if you will send 
us your address on a postal card. 
146 Adams 8t. 


LYON & HEALY ““cnccce 


The World’s Largest Music House. 
Sells “ Everything Known in Music.” 


What are brittle 
lamp chimneys 
for? 


For sale. 














MACBETH don’t 
make ’em. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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The Council Chamber 


“And the Name of that Chamber was Peace”’ 


By Mrs. James Farley Cox 








N THINKING of all 


womanly life to which THE LADIES’ 


f 


the phases ¢ 


HOME JOURNAL ministers it was 
realized not long since that neither 
in these pages nor anywhere else, 
so far as is known, was there a place 
and provision made for the heavy 
in spirit, the perplexed in mind, the 
sorrow laden. For her who longed for sym- 
pathy and counsel in days of shadow and pain 
no voice spoke tenderly, nor was there any 
resting-place provided for the weary of heart. 

This Council Chamber is erected for such 
use: A still and restful spot in which to 
speak without reserve of those things which 
we keep silence about with our nearest and 
dearest lest we should cause them pain, or 
lock up in our burdened hearts for fear of 
being misunderstood. 

When we are asked to goto a place of which 
we know nothing, to meet those who are 
strangers to us, a sense of uneasiness comes 
to every sensitive woman’s mind, and the first 
impulse is to refuse the invitation. And the 
printed column of a popular and widely read 
magazine does not at first seem to woo us to 
be confidential. SoI, who am chosen to wel- 
come you to this meeting-place, thought that 
we might enter into a plan to build in our 
hearts a pictured room after a pattern that I 
have in mind, and as the months came around 
we might think of our sisterly councils as if 
they took place in such sweet and hushed sur- 
roundings and feel asif we gathered together 
in earnest reality. 


At Evening-Time it Shall be Light 
get us suppose that our place of meeting 
is in a lovely room, large, ample enough 
for all who would come —alas, there are so 
many troubled hearts—and which occupies 
all of the little one-storied cottage built only 
for us! Let us think of it as if it stood ina 
beautiful domain just on the edge of a fair 
garden. It should stand on a knoll from 
which we could look out over a valley —a 
happy valley with comfortable homes and 
rich farms from which the harvest is now 
newly gathered. There is such a look of 
calm and blessing in a cultivated valley in 
Indian summer days, when the air is so still 
and the blue autumnal haze lies on the hills. 
Further, it being November now, a fire 
should blaze upon the hearth, and the big 
windows—we must have windows on all 
sides, for the tired spirit finds great rest in 
seeing God’s sky and sunshine — ought to be 
partly open to the broad veranda, for it is not 
yet too cold. Although we should like to be 
out of sight of prying eyes we feel comfort in 
human protection, so we should be glad to 
hear the children laugh, as, unseen by us, they 
raked the fallen leaves on the lawn. We 
must complete our indoor picture by remem- 
bering to place many inviting comfortable 
seats, and by choosing a motto to put over the 
great arched western window from which it 
would delight us to see the sun go down 
behind the hills. We will put there: ‘ At 
evening-time it shall be light.’’ Is not that 
a cheerful promise as we see the west grow 
pale after the sun’s departure, or when at 
midday darkness comes to our spirits and 
we Cannot see our way? 


Why I Have Been Chosen 

ND I, who would open the door for you, am 
chosen because the years I have passed on 
earth have been many, my experience of life 
of more than usual variety and depth, and 
yet I have never seen any trial come that had 
not its measure of blessing, nor ‘‘ any sorrow 

which Heaven could not heal.’’ 

I well remember, in youthful days, saying 
to a dear woman who had lived out her 
threescore-and-ten chastened years: ‘‘ The 
sorrow of our friend ’’— we both loved her — 
‘‘is unbearable.’’ ‘‘‘ My dear,’’ said she of 
the peaceful heart, ‘‘she may live to thank 
God for it!’’? I wondered at her words and 
was almost ready to resent them; they seemed 
so lacking in sympathy. I now know well 
what she meant, and what she had proved for 
herself in the course of her long life. 

So now it shall be as if we had really passed 
over the threshold of our Council Chamber. 
You know that it is beautiful, still, and all 
our own, and you realize that you cannot feel 
like strangers to a white-haired woman whose 


great desire is to welcome and cheer and com 
fortallwhocome. And here I shall wait with 
great eagerness the arrival of my guests. I 
wonder who will come first down the shel- 
tered path from the open gate? Perhaps it 
will be a young wife’s step that I hear, and 
when I see the face of my guest it will be 
stirred with all the passionate, vehement pain 
with which the young suffer. Sometimes a 
young heart learns what sorrow is, and drinks 
its bitter cup to the dregs at the very door 
of life. Many a young heart may have its 
need for counsel and be eager for a ray of 
light in the darkness. 


This is Our Inauguration Day 
R I MAY have to steady the tremulous 
hand of some aged woman seeking rest 
and peace and finding trouble harder to bear 
because of accumulating infirmities. How 
glad I should be to open our door before she 
knocked and give her a comfortable chair, 
where she could gain composure while gazing 
on the valley with its look of peace and bless- 
ing. Of my young guest I might ask, 
‘* Where is the pain?’’ but for such an aged 
sister as this I would wait until, grown calm 
in the quiet surroundings, she would at last 
put out her hand to me and say: ‘I came to 
unburden my heart.’’ 

I think you who feel that such a place as 
this appeals to you can readily fill out all the 
details of our imaginary meeting-place, and 
readily picture me as I wait your coming. 

We will therefore call this first day of 
November our day of inauguration, and 
declare that our Council Chamber is opened 
and dedicated to every woman who seeks an 
outlet for a worn spirit and a troubled heart. 

Perhaps as pleasant and interesting a way 
with which to occupy this our first hour 
together would be for me to tell you the story 
of a ‘‘ silver lining ’’ to a heavy cloud, which 
has gradually been unfolding itself before me. 


The Story of a Silver Lining 
; ros a fine old Colonial home, under the 

roof of which four worthy generations 
have lived their honored lives, suddenly, 
about ten years ago, a heavy, heartbreaking 
grief came down. I had spent many happy 
days inthe dear place. Ilovedit. The family 
consisted of an easy-going, self-indulgent 
father, a very loving, conscientious mother, 
and two children: a son, Tom, making ready 
for Yale, and his pretty, petted sister, Lois, 
who was in her nineteenth year, and had 
never been roused to any sense of duty beyond 
obedience to her parents’ very limited com- 
mands. It was a household held together by 
warm affection, amiable dispositions and 
strong, congenial tastes. The mother was not, 
at heart, satisfied that their lives were cen- 
tred on themselves: she realized that there 
was nothing ennobling or helpful in their 
thoughtless existence. She knew that her 
husband was resting lazily on his good old 
name and the dignity of his heritage, using 
the moderate income without effort to increase 
it; loving wife and children and letting his 
really good mind deteriorate by lack of use. 


The Easiest Way Not Always the Best 
OM wanted to go to college, but not as a 
student; his ambitions were fixed on the 
football team and membership in one of the 
famous secret societies. Lois had some 
natural talent, a great fondness for art: her 
dream was to go to Germany and study. 
They were fine specimens of physical health, 
and they gained what enjoyment such an 
effortless, selfish life can give. 

The father found as the years went on that 
his securities, invested in days long past, 
shrank in value, his income slowly dimin- 
ished, the cost of living nearly doubled, and 
suddenly he realized that he could neither 
keep up the old order of easy comfort, nor 
give his children what they desired unless he 
enlarged his fortune quickly. The easiest 
way, involving the least effort and suspense, 
was the one which would naturally attract 
him. He mortgaged the old acres and the 
home, and put the money into a speculative 
venture that collapsed like a bubble. The 
mortgage was foreclosed; they had no other 
assets except the source of their now very 
inadequate income; the property was sold by 
the sheriff and they were homeless. 


When the Clouds Seemed Darkest 
UCH pitiful letters ascametome! If 

I, who had only been a guest in the 
old place, felt such an ache in my heart, 
what must they feel who had never 
known any other home? What would 
that proud boy Tom, the fourth of his 
name in direct descent, feel when he 
saw strange faces looking out of those quaint 
old windows? The deepest pang came from 
the son’s anger with his father: they had been 
such comrades in old days. He said little 
and kept apart, but immediately after the 
sale announced decisively that he was going 
to Tacoma, where a schoolmate had found a 
place for him. He neither asked his father’s 
advice nor consent, but simply said, without 
any token of respect or regret, that he had 
drawn his savings from the bank and was 
going on the following Saturday. 

And Lois —I knew Lois could not long for- 
get her father’s always tender love for her. 
Her frank, bright eyes would. see many 
illuminating things when she learned some- 
thing more of life and understood its 
temptations. The cloud was dark indeed, 
but through my tears of sympathy I could 
already see the fair whiteness of the “‘ 
lining.’’ 


silver 


‘* If you could have seen my poor husband’s 
face!’’ wrote the mother. ‘‘‘ Will the chil- 
dren ever forgive me?’ he asked, after Tom 
went out.’’ 

Lois had applied for a place as teacher in 
the neighboring town, her pretty, merry Lois, 
who had never done anything that cost an 
effort in her life. 

Father and mother were going to Boston, 
where a clerkship was promised to the 
broken-spirited man, to begin a lonely life 
among strangers. 

‘*Write me,’’ she said, ‘‘ write me if you 
can find one ray of light, one word of hope to 
send to me. I am truly a broken-hearted 


woman 


Soon Light Began to Come 
HE would have been bitterly disappointed 
could she, poor friend, have seen into my 
heart. I had grieved so much over their nar- 
row, apathetic lives, and felt so sorry to see 
those young, capable people without one 
desire to do for others or improve their own 
characters, that it made me almost glad that 
they had been waked out of sleep and could 
now show what was in them. 

Something told me that Tom would learn 
what true love for his mother really was, 
and that she would be able to feel it across all 
those thousands of miles, and that he would be 
tender of her and refresh her heart. Neither 
did I doubt that as years went on he would 
grow gentler in his judgment of his father. 

And now the years have borne their fruit 
and there is again a family, bearing the old 
Revolutionary name, that is worthy of its 
ancestors. Ina thousandfold better way are 
both father and son true descendants of the 
old Pilgrim forefathers than when they only 
showed their lineage by the house they lived 
in and the name they bore. 

The father is even proud of his steadfast 
perseverance at his irksome clerical duties, 
and has won promotion to a more responsible 
office; and the wife—bent a little, it is true, 
and with telltale lines in her sensitive face — 
feels day by day that the man on whom she 
leans for every happiness is nobler, worthier, 
better worth her fond devotion than the youth 
she had loved and married long ago. Out of 
their pain has come elevation of spirit, unself- 
ishness of action, and a nobility no ancestor 
can impart: their grief and loss was a birth- 
pang to true manliness and womanhood, and 
they count the harvest worth all it cost. 

I hear rumors that Tom is trying hard to 
buy the old home back and to give it to his 
parents as a Christmas gift. 


Our Next Meeting will be in December 


HIS reminds me that our next meeting will 
be in December and that our consultations 
must necessarily take thought of Christmas 
joy. Sometimes it is hard to keep that 
alive in sorrowing hearts, but God means 
Christmas light to be unquenchable, and we 
must take counsel together to keep it clear 
and bright. 

Though we cannot see each others’ faces I 
hope it will seem a pleasant fancy to imagine 
that we can come together each month in 
this quiet place. And if any tired hearts 
should care to write to me I hope they may 
feel as if they had turned out of the highway 
into the little path which leads to the Council 
Chamber, and think that I am there to wel- 
come them. 











The Correct Time 


Always look for the watch word “ Elgin” 
engraved on the works of the world’s best 
watches. Send for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois 











THE ABOVE ARTICLES ARE ALL SOLID GOLD 


205 M. Fine Pearis, Diamond Center . . . $25.00 
204M. Fine Diamonds ... . + 6 eee 
206 M. French Turquoise and Pearls . . . +. aoe 
202 M. Fine Diamonds and Turquoise 100.00 
208 M. Fine Enamel, Pearl Center . . .. . 5.00 
og Se ee eee eae 
212M. Crescent Brooch . cc. ae 


A Jewelry Store 
in Your Home 


Our big catalogue, containing 9,000 illustra- 
tions that are exact reproductions of an infi- 
nite variety of Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Clocks, Silverware, Plated Ware, Cut Glass 
and Leather Goods, will be sent to you FREE 
UPON REQUEST. Within its pages will be 
found goods from inexpensive trinkets to gems 
of greatest value. 

Being manufacturers and selling direct to 
you, we can save you one-third on your jew- 
elry purchases. We prepay express charges 
and guarantee safe delivery. Goods will be 
sent C, O. D. subject to examination if desired. 
Your money refunded in full on any purchases 
not entirely satisfactory. Write for the cata- 
logue to-day — it's free. 

Established 1837. Address Department A. 


Cc. D. PEACOCK 


Manufacturing Jeweler and Silversmith 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago 


N. B.—Samples of Engraved Wedding Invitations and 
Cards sent FREE, tf requested. 























Worth from $2.00 to $5.00 per 

yard. Sizes 5x11 and 6x6 inches. 

Suitable for Puffed Sofa Cushions, Porti¢res, Quilts, Opera 
Bags, Table Covers, Couch Covers and many other Home Dec 
orations, Needle and Pin Books, Sachet Bags. Six assorted 
pieces sent post prepaid on receipt of twenty-five cents 


LOUIS AUERBACH, 842, 844, 846 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST NECKWEAR MAKER. 
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6 COLLARS —10c 


We send six Linen Turnover Collars, «!! 
different designs: Bowknots, Iloral an 
Conventional, with our new circular of 
Embroidery novelties, only 10 cents, 


WALTER P.WEBBER,Lynn, Mass., Box L 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1902 


The Handy Man About the House 


N EVERY 
| household 
there is al- 
most certain to 
be need from 
time to time to 
heat something 
quickly for 
somebody who 
is ill, and even 
. when there isa 
gas stove inthe 
house, that does 
-not always fit 
the 
Here, then, isa 
little stand that 
any Handy 
Man About the 
House can eas- 
L ily make. It is 
Be constructed of 
. stout wire, and 
is high enough 
to permit of 
placing a 
lighted lamp underneath the top cross-bars 
designed to serve as a support for the dish 
containing whatever is to be heated. Braces 
on the sides prevent any collapse of the frame. 
The quantity of wire required is small and 
inexpensive, and the work of making the 
frame can be done in a comparatively short 
time with a pair of nippers. 





occasion. 

















TO HEAT THINGS QUICKLY 





FOR KEEPING YOUR KNIVES SHARP 
Just a little forethought and labor will 
insure having kitchen knives in their right 
places and preventing their edges from 
becoming needlessly nicked and dulled. 
First you must have a board from eight to ten 
inches long (the length 
depending upon the 
length of the knives), 
about six inches wide, 
and three-quarters of an 
inch thick. At one end 
screw on a strip as long 
as the board is broad, 
about an inch and a half 
wide, and half an inch 
thick. At the other end 
there should be a strip 
of the same dimensions, 
save that it should be 
about two inches and a 
half wide. Inthe second 
strip saw a_ sufficient 
number of slits for the 
blades of the knives to 
rest in, as shown in the 
picture above.. Staining 
the wood will improve 
its appearance. 

It pays to have small bins built in your 
cellar for storing vegetables, for there is little 
loss from decay when bins are used. Place 
the bins against the wall in a slanting posi- 
tion, and be sure that there are a few holes 


at the bottom, 
not only for 
ventilation, but 
also in order 
that any loose 
dirt may be 
*brushed out fre- 
quently and 
swept up. If 


the cellar is not 
cemented have 
a strip of wood 
for the lower 
front edge of 
the bins to rest 
upon. The 
bins should be 
about twenty- 
twoinches long, 
eighteen wide 
and twelve or 
fifteen deep. 
Here’s something as good as it is simple. 
It isonly a board about twelve or fifteen inches 
long and ten wide, rounded at the top and 
sandpapered. ‘Through it there is driven a 
three-inch wire nail, on which may be hung 
old newspapers that have 





A GOOD USE FOR OLD PAPERS 


been torn up. 
These papers 
are of great 
convenience 
for wiping off 
a stove or any 
kitchen uten- 
sil. 

This table 
is a step- 
saver. It is 
for use where 
no servant is 
kept, for car- 
rying soiled 
dishes from 
the dining- 
room table to 


HERE IS A REAL STEP-SAVER 


the kitchen sink, and, after they have been 
washed, from the sink to the china-closet. It 
should be about five feet long, and narrow 
enough to pass easily through doors. The 


frame at the top should be three inches high, 
and the space inclosed lined with zinc. 





A PRETTY DRESSING-TABLE 


CR 
For a home-made y \ 
dressing-table this one / TOP 
has an uncommonly hs 4 = | 
pretty appearance, + er 


chiefly due to the 
curved front. The 


| 
drawing on the right — at | 
makes clear the U =— i = 
method of building the ™— 
frame. It is a simple | 
matter, yet the frame is 
strong. Thelegs must, 
of course, be of trian 
gular shape in order that the side braces 
may be screwed to them firmly. Cover the 
top of the table with white cotton cloth, and 
then, with the Handy Woman’s help, cover 
this cloth with a dainty pattern of white 
dotted muslin, letting the same material 
hang down in front, to be so gathered as to 
make a deep flounce with a full heading for 
a tasteful finish. 





HOW THE FRAME LOOKS 





VEGETABLE BINS ARE EASILY MADE AND A GOOD INVESTMENT 


In case a register happens to be so placed 
in aroom that the room cantiot be warmed 
easily, try this apparatus for turning the heat 
where it is wanted: A frame of three-quarter- 
inch stuff has two side pieces of wood fastened 
to it, and to the curved edges of the sides 
there is tacked a sheet of tin or zinc. Stain 
the wood and paint the tin neatly. The whole 
undertaking is very simple. 





TO TUKN THE HEAT WHERE YOU NEED IT 


With three or four barrel hoops and ten or 
a dozen lathes a serviceable basket for hold- 


ing wood for an open fire may be made. 
Smooth the material with sandpaper and 
fasten the parts together with screws. If the 


points of the screws project, as they may if 
you use a size large enough to make the parts 





A CHEAP BASKET FOR HOLDING WOOD 


perfectly firm, be careful to file them off, so 
that there shall be no danger of injury when 
handling the basket. Paint the basket a 
soft dull green. 





Any Handy 
Boy can make 
this conve- 
nient frame 
for holding a 
spool for his 
mother to use 
when crochet- 
ing. Three 
pieces of pine, 
a little glue, 
and a few 
wire nails 
are the only materials really required. The 
possibilities of making the spool-holder quite 
ornamental, by using some fine kind of wood 
and staining and polishing it, can easily be 
seen. 

This contrivance is supposed to be of use 
when silver or plated ware is to be cleaned. 
The box part at the bottom will hold cloths, 
brushes, polish or whatever may be required 
in cleaning. The block attached to the back 
is handy as a rest for spoons, knives, forks 
and other articles dur- 
ing the cleaning proc- 
ess. When in use the ‘3 
receptacle is placed 
flat upon the table with 
the end containing the 
block lying toward the 
person doing the work. 
A piece of leather or 
carpet should be glued 
on the block, which 
should be two inches 
wide,. three high and 
seven long. Any ma- 
terial half an inch 
thick will do to make 
the article, and, natu- 
rally, the dimensions 
may be varied to suit 
individual needs. 

Any girl who makes 
candy would appreci- 
ate having one of these 
chocolate-dippers 
given to her. The handle is a piece of com- 
mon wood, neatly rounded, and having bored 
into its lower end a hole just large enough to 
hold a stout wire. This should 
be bent exactly at a right angle at 
the lower end and then so twisted 
as to make a loop large 
enough to pick up a bon- 
bon after it has been 
dipped in a kettle of hot 
chocolate. The dipper 
will not disturb the shape 
of the bonbon while it 
is being deposited on 
waxed paper to harden, 

Below is something new 
in the way of a revolving 
stand for plants. The 
idea is to let the plants 
have the sunshine during 
the day and turn them 
away from the cold which 


USEFUL WHEN CROCHETING 


FOR CLEANING SILVER 





CANDY 
may makeitswaythrough — pipper 
the window at night. 

The stand consists of a round 
wooden pole resting in socket 


fashion on a block of wood set on the floor, 
and secured at the top by an iron band with 
an arm screwed to the wall. Shelves are 
fastened to the pole by means of brackets. 
Aside from making the iron arm and band a 
Handy Man can do all the work. The ar- 
rangement is 
an ingenious 
one and does 
away with the 
need of lifting 
plants or cov- 
ering them 
when a drop 
in the temper- 
ature is ex- 
pected. 

Here is a 
“lamp stove”’ 
that can be 
made in five 
minutes. Un 
less you hap- 
pen to have a 
small sheet of 
tin on hand, 
cut froma tin 
can with 
strong shears 
two strips 
about six 
inches long 
and three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and cut each strip 
half way through in the middle. The pieces 
can then be slipped together, crossing at right 
angles, and making a firm support for a sauce- 
pan or cup to stand upon over a lamp chimney. 





REVOLVING PLANT-STAND 





TWO CROSSED TINS FOR A STOV 
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The name CHIVERS and ARTISTIC HOMES are synonymous. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


A 608-Page Book of House Plans and Designs 
Sent Post-Paid For $1.00. The Largest Published 


SPECIAL $5 OFFER: For §5 we will make preliminary floor 
plan and attractive exterior view, as your building will appear. 











If interested in 
the erection of a 
building, foreither 
private or public 
use, You can secure 
as good or better 
services of this 
office than else- 
where, and at no 
more costfor plans 


The importance 
of employing an 
architect, fully 
cavable in design, 
can hardly be esti- 
mated. The archi- 
tecture of to-day 
should be educa- 
tional in order to 
inspire civic pride 


When you build, 
make it attractive. 
Obviate that ever- 
lasting sameness 
ia style. Consult 
an architect of abil- 
ity, large practice, 
modern methods 
and ideas. it is 
money well-spent 





lat ie 











Your build'ng can 
be distinctly novel 
in all respects as 
to bespeak your 
individuality, yet 
a poor selection of 
architect will rep- 
resent you detri- 
mentally, with « 
monument of folly 





Where the work is 
of sufficient import 
and transportation 
is furnished, a per- 
sonal visit will be 
made, and a suit- 
able arrangement 
of plan and design 
arrived at before 
leaving your city 














It costs no more to 
embody style, con- 
venience and econ- 
omy in plan ar- 
rangement than 
when it is com- 
monplace. Makea 
wise selection of 
your architect and 
depend on resuits 


A special feature 
of my buildings is; 
they are not dis- 
appointing when 
built, but pleasing 
in general appear- 
ance. This is due 
to starting right 
withthe important 
preliminary plans 





Many have little 
or no conception 
of the value of a 
competent archi- 
tect’s services and 
are content with 
merely the scale 
plans, without the 
vitally - important 
detail drawings 








Home-builders by 
all means secure 
an architect. Dis- 
criminate against 
cheap publishing 
company plaas. 
Employ competent 
aid. You cannot 
build rightly from 
mere picture plans 








32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25c. | 64 Artistic Churches, . 


My ideas are not 
cheap ideas and 
therefore | cannot 
usually enter into 
work competitive- 
ly, 98 many do, at 
a possible loss, but 
will guarantee en- 
tire satisfaction in 
plan arrangement 
(See $5 sketch offer.) 


4 
” 


Having a special 
department for the 
planning ef low- 
cost houses it is 
reasonable to pre- 
sume that you can 
secure better and 
quicker services of 
this officethancan 
be had cisewhere 





if you intend to 
build in the spring 
piace your order 
now. It is none too 
early. Take time 
to formulate your 
ideas ina practical 
way, with the aid 
of an architect of 
broad experience 





My success in plan- 
ning stylish houses 
is in readily seeing 
my clients’ desires, 
producing for them 
a betier home than 
was expected for a 
given sum. Prepar- 
edness is really the 
secret of mysuccess © 





25c. 


32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25c. | 64 Frame oes. ae 
ul 


32 Houses, $1500 to $2500, 25c. | The Cottage-B 


der, yearly, $1. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT 
431 Wainwright Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Little Ideas for Luncheons, 
Dinners and Teas . 











ALLOWE’EN apples for a 
table decoration have the 
centres scooped out and little 
diamond-shaped pieces cut 
through the sides for win- 
dows. Leave the stems on 
and level the apples so that 

they will stand well on a plate. To obtaina 

pretty effect place a small lighted taper inside 
of each apple and darken the room. 





“A Candle-Light Supper” is a novel 
idea. Fill a large glass bowl with water on 
which a small «uantity of olive oil has been 
poured, and place it in the centre of the table. 
On this float fifteen or twenty tiny tapers. 
The other light in the dining-room should 
come from shaded candles. 


Where Wild Grapes Grow in abundance 
a beautiful table decoration may be made by 
using the vines, especially just after the frost 
has painted the foliage in autumn colors. 
Drape them from the chandelier to each cor- 
ner of the table, and under the canopy which 
they make have a centrepiece made of a block 
of ice with ferns frozen in it. 


A Novel Centrepiece suitable for a 
Hallowe’en table consists of a large cabbage 
cut to look like a rose. The heart of the 
cabbage must be removed and the inner 
petals pressed back so that a small bow filled 
with alcohol can be placed in the centre. 
This is lighted when the guests assemble, and 
the other lights are put out. 


White Jack-o’-Lanterns made of white 
gourds with lights inside make an attractive 
feature at a Hallowe’en party where the floral 
centrepiece consists of white cosmos. 


A Pumpkin Basket filled with autumn 
leaves and fruits is surely an odd and pretty 
centrepiece for the table at a Hallowe’en 
party. Make a wreath around it of red and 
yellow leaves and scatter others here and 
there over the cloth. If possible use brass 
candlesticks with red and yellow shades tu 
complete the effect. 


A Hallowe’en Luncheon may be made 
most novel and attractive by excluding the 
daylight from the room and allowing the gas 
or electric light globes to shine through 
orange-colored tissue paper. A novel centre- 
piece for the table consists of a large pumpkin 
with a face cut on each side, and the inside 
lighted by candles. Around the pumpkin 
place yellow ears of corn pointing outward 
like rays, and between them arrange a little 
mound of fruit and nuts. Jack-o’-lantern 
faces should peer out from various corners. 
Small pincushions shaped: like pumpkins 
make appropriate favors. 


A Pretty Birthday Party Table for a 
child may have the decorations all in pink 
with wide pink satir ribbons extending diago- 
nally acrossthe cloth. Foracentrepiece use a 
glass bow] of fruit with pink carnations inter- 
spersed. Ornament the cake with pink icing 
and pink candles, and hang an immense 
shower of pink baby ribbon from the chan- 
delier. Each end should bea different length 
and hold:a silver or gold cracker. 


A Candy House will make a novel and 
attractive centrepiece for a children’s party 
table. Build a log house of red and white 
sticks of candy, and form the roof of strips of 
cake. Forarail fence use sticks of chocolate 
candy or straws and make the grass of spun 
candy. 


Afternoon Tea on the Porch in the early 
fall may be made a most enjoyable affair. 
Place the tea-tray on a round tea-table and 
garland it with grapevine leaves, among 
which clusters of white, purple and pale- 
tinted grapes appear. 


A Luncheon Surprise which afforded 
much pleasure was devised not long ago by a 
clever hostess. As the guests entered the 
dining-room the hostess said: ‘‘Although 
there are no place cards I am sure that each 
one can find her place without any difficulty.” 
Upon investigation each guest found that her 
place was marked by her own baby picture 
which had been borrowed for the occasion 
from her family. 

Maple and Clover Leaves both make 
pretty place cards forafall table. Select the 
most brilliant colored maple leaves and 
mount them on pale pumpkin-colored paper, 
being careful to cut out the points of the 
leaves. Trace the name of each guest in gold 
paint upon the surface of the card and on the 
reverse side add an appropriate quotation. 

To use the clover leaf prettily, try to find 
a four-leaved one with a long stem and mount 
it on a light green card. Write the guest’s 
name in gold paint. Two three-leaved 
clovers, crossed, and mounted in the centre 
of the card, would also be effective. 








A“ Gift" Luncheon full of surprises is an 
original and delightful way for a young girl 
to entertain her friends. At the end of each 
course a little parcel is brought in by the 
servant to the hostess, who reads from the 
wrapper the name of one of the guests. Amid 
much excitement the package is opened and 
found to contain a little gift in some way 
suitable for that particular person. The 
number of courses corresponds with the num- 
ber of places laid, so that the last package is 
not brought in until just before the coffee. 


A “Mikado” Luncheon 
excellent opportunity for using Japanese 
decorations. Suspend a large Japanese 
umbrella from the chandelier, so that the 
handle, which is trimmed with smilax, 
reaches down to a Japanese bowl filled with 
red and white carnations. The place cards 
should be black withthe names written in red 
and white in ‘‘ Mikado”’ lettering. - Japanese 
lanterns and napkins in quaint shapes add to 
the artistic effect. 


affords an 


A Pansy Luncheon is a pleasant affair to 
think about In early October, long, slender 
boughs of maple in their glory of color, and 
pansies of varied hues, are a most harmoni 
ous combination for both table and room 
decorations. An original way to ornament 
the centre of a table is to use two long shal- 
low pans, lengthwise. Fill them with sand 
and make them a perfect bed of pansies. Tie 
the pans around the outside with silvery green 
ribbon and maidenhair ferns. 

A pansy face (without the stem) on a tri- 
angle of fern may be placed at each cover. 

Dinner cards made of maple leaves are 
very pretty at this season, and if the leaves 
are soaked in water for a while, and the sur- 
face dried for the writing of the guests’ 
names, they will not curl up for several hours. 
Tie each leaf to a twig with baby ribbon. 


A Ribbon Luncheon suggests pretty and 
graceful decorations. Use as many colored 
ribbons three inches wide as there will be 
guests. Attach the ribbons to the chandelier 
and then bring the other ends to the various 
places, fastening each one with a pretty bow. 
Provide the guests with little bows of baby 
ribbon, in lieu of place cards, corresponding 
in color to the other ribbons on the table. 


Another Pretty Ribbon Effect at a 
luncheon may be obtained in the following 
manner: The flowers should be red. At the 
base of the centrepiece have asparagus fern, 
and over the entire table strew a number of 
yards of red baby ribbon. 


A Ping-Pong Luncheon deserves men- 
tion for the novelty of the idea as well as for 
the cleverness of the hostess in planning her 
menu. The table decorations consisted of 
two ping-pong nets stretched diagonally 
across thetable. Inthe centre where the nets 
cross four racquets of white parchment with 
scarlet edges were placed. From these rose 
a bunch of asparagus ferns, and stuck amid 
the ferns, like big roses, were a dozen rosettes 
of taffeta ribbon of six different shades of red 
and pink. The name cards were of white 
cardboard cut in the shape of racquets with 
red edges. 

The menu included white creamed fish 
made into balls, each laid on a miniature 
racquet cut from fresh thin bread and butter; 
French chops trimmed into circular shape 
with the bone of each twisted with white 
frilled paper; these, forming little racquets, 
were served with potatoes cut into little balls. 
Balls of cream cheese were served on rac- 
quets of toasted bread, with lettuce leaves. 
Vanilla ice-cream balls were served on rac- 
quets of drop cake. 

At the close of the luncheon each girl took 
one of the rosettes and found in it a tiny sil- 
ver pin in the shape of a racquet to pin on her 
gown. The two who chose the same color 
had to meet each other in the tournament 
which occupied the rest of the afternoon. 


A Progressive Dinner Party affords 
every opportunity for strangers to become 
acquainted. Invite an equal number of 
ladies and gentlemen. The menu cards are 
distributed as the guests arrive, the courses 
being written on the left-hand side of a dou- 
ble card, and the right side left blank. Have 
as many courses as the number of gentlemen 
invited. Each man must proceed to engage 
a partner for the soup, fish, entrée, and so on, 
until a different lady is engaged for each 
course. After the cards are filled the guests 
all go to the dining-room, each one with the 
chosen first partner. At the end of the first 
course each gentleman rises, takes his napkin 
and seeks his next partner. 


Feather Grass and Blossoms arranged in 
such a way that the feathery tops veil the 
rather stiff blossoms of the horse chestnut 
make a pretty and inexpensive decoration. 
Fill a bowl with sand instead of water to 
hold the stems. 
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A Yellow Straw Basket decorated with 
corn-colored ribbons and filled with autumn 
leaves and fruits makes an appropriate cen- 
trepiece for an autumn luncheontable. This 
idea may easily be carried out. 


When Flowers are Scarce utilize an 
aquarium, if there be one in the house, of the 
smal! bowl shape. Place it on a mirror in 
the centre of the table and scatter a few grace- 
ful sprays of pine over the cloth for the 
necessary bit of green. If one happen to live 
near a piece of woodland beautiful Gecora- 
tions may be gathered there. Princess pine, 
laurel cones and the many varieties of moss 
and other shrubbery may be used so that 
flowers will scarcely be missed. 


A Fruit Panel makes a handsome effect on 
an oblong table, which should be covered 
with a whitecloth. Place a strip of embroid- 
ery or a long scarf running down the centre 
of the table and outline it with a garland of 
laurel leaves, although myrtle, box or bay 
leaves are appropriate. Have among the 
leaves groups of fruit of several varieties, 
using apples, bananas, oranges, lemons, 
plums and grapes. The fruit course should 
be served from this appetizing array. 


A Tea-Table for a Golf Party may be 
arranged by having a ‘‘ putting green’’ in 
the centre made of a square of a sponge cake 
frosted with pistachio. A little hole should 
be cut in the centre. Miniature caddy bags 
made of red satin and filled with red gerani- 
ums and ferns are pretty decorations. A little 
golf-ball for the putting green can be made 
by covering a preserved cherry with white 
icing. ‘* Bunkers’’ may be made across the 
corners of the table by using fine wire netting. 


Inexpensive Place Cards may be made 
by pasting on a blank card a small pen-and- 
ink sketch of a pretty girl’s head, which may 
be taken from an illustrated paper. Decorate 
with water-colors and inscribe on each card 
the name of the guest for whom it is intended. 


A Fern Ball suspended from the chande- 
lier directly over the table, close to the surface, 
with separate sprays of fern scattered over 
the cloth, gives a dainty and pleasing effect. 


An Ice Tub for Olives is a new idea for | 


a luncheon table. A small ice tub may be 
made by half filling a tomato can with water 
and allowing it to freeze. When frozen solid 
the centre of this mould of ice may be cut out 
by sinking a heated baking-powder can in it. 
The clear little ice tub thus formed may then 


be filled with olives and placed on a fancy | 


plate surrounded by green leaves. 


A Very Original Girl gave some pretty 
souvenir cards at a large luncheon. Some 
time prior to the occasion she made photo- 
graphs of her girl friends, having them dress 
their hair in various artistic and novel ways. 
The prints were then tinted in delicate shades 
and mounted on different colored cards, the 
effect being much like miniatures. 


A Novel Idea for Finger-Bowls may | 
easily be carried out by placing a few pink | 


rose petals in each bow] and a green rose leaf 
underneath. 
be sprinkled with water and pressed on the 
bowl, making a pretty reflection of color. 


The surface of the leaf should | 


The Green Leaves of the Wild Rose, if | 


pressed after the frost has tinted them, make 
a pretty table decoration. They may also be 
pasted on cards for souvenirs. White candle 
shades decorated with them are pretty. 


An Illuminated Bouquet makes an 
exceedingly novel centrepiece for atable. It 
consists of a bunch of calla lilies, from which 
the centres have been removed and replaced 
by small lighted yellow candles. 


Maidenhair Fern if pressed with a hot 
iron soon after being gathered will retain 
its color and make a beautiful table decora- 
tion for winter. 


An Island of Ferns for the table is | 


unique. Scatter ferns over a circular table 





mirror and surround the glass with a band of | 
moss or smilax, moss being preferable. In | 


this belt of green arrange twelve small candles 
of the same color as the four larger ones which 
decorate the corners of the table. 


A Pretty Way to Serve Ice Cream is to 
have it moulded in the form of a candle and 
candlestick, the candle to be made of white, 
vanilla, and the candlestick of green, pis- 
tachio. A tiny taper may be stuck in the top 
of the ‘‘ candle’’ and lighted as it is brought 
to the guest. 


Ice-Cream Saucers, if they happen to be | 
glass and deep in shape, may be prettily | 


trimmed by entwining them with a circle of 
smilax tied with white baby ribbon. 


COPYRIGHT 1901 NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





It’s Just 
as Easy 


to buy 

Biscuit, Crackers 

ot Wafers in 
In-er-seal Packages 
as it is to buy 
them in 

common paper bags. 


T his is the 
Difference— 


The paper bag 
contains biscuit of 
uncertain age, that 
have been exposed to 
all sorts of conditions ; 
that have been handled 
by many hands; 
that are stale, 
broken and tasteless. 
The In-er-seal 
Package contains 
biscuit fresh 
from the oven, 
handled by no one 
but the baker, 
protected from 
everything 
undesirable — 
perfectly fresh and 
delicious. 


For Example 
try an In-er-seal Package of 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


or 


Zu Zu 
CINCER SNAPS 


Cents 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Neat-Handed Girl for Christmas 


SOME EARLY SUGGESTIONS FOR EASILY-MADE PRESENTS 


Edited by Jeannette Weir 





fm - = An original design for a burnt-wood fireplace panel. The oak-leaf pattern is burnt on a piece of bass- 
wood of the size required to fill in the space between the top of the grate and the mantelpiece. Hold 


Of mistletoe and the panel in place by means of brass hooks and nails or fit it in close with screws. 


Of red crépe pa- 
white China silk. 


per and holly. 





For a friend who embroiders. 
A blue linen bag and skein- 
holder. Work initials in white 


Narcissus bulbs make a 
lovely and inexpensive gift. 





hy Kz = Send them inasmall berry- 

on the outside. Ena box which should be stained 
Trim a white box with holly and fill it with a number of pretty green and trimmed with 
little things—which may be made by different members of the holly and red ribbon. 


family—for a mother’s Christmas box. 





Silk workbag, lined with Swiss, requiring Needlebook made of cardboard, covered 
two half-yard squares of material, three 


with white linen. The decoraticn is 
yards of ribbon and twelve rings. An adjustable work-basket. Cover apiece of card- worked with blue silk to match the ribbon, 
board, fourteen inches in diameter, with white 


Swiss over pink. Ribbon, cordand ringsare pink. 
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Doily, nine inches by eighteen, in green linen and silk drawn- 


work. Weave the design in harmonious shades of pink, green 
and buff. Tint the butterflies with red and dark brown. 


——— ™ (S xr, 
[SRB ee TOs 
This Japanese calendar A unique burnt-leather 


may be made of a fan with Yardstick made of holly wood. Burn the outline of the design, Use water-colors for the calendar artistically 
passepartout binding. fruit and leaves, making the ribbon blue. On the other side burn the inch marks. trimmed. 
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The foundation of this case is a 
letter file. The cover is made of 
canvas bound with brown ribbon. 


A college friend wil! find this double bag very useful Pocket to carry ina grip, 
for either fancy-work or laundry. It made of a piece of linen six- 
lawn with strings of white wash ribt 


is made of white 
on. teen inches by six. 
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A LIBERAL 


| Introductory Offer 


A Beautiful Cushion or Pillow Design 
A Pair of Embroidery Hoops 
and Four Skeins of Silk 


_ All for 


B25 














This No 
| design i lady 
is tinted ‘ will do 
} in colors on * 
i 


without 
linen of good ’ 


quality, and 
makes a very at- ‘gy 

tractive and dura- “QW 

ble pillow 22 inches w This holder with 
square. Tic hoops are Braided Skeins is the 
woud, regulation size, 4 greatest convenience 
well finished and strong. known to embroicderers, 


The Silk is 
|| POTTER’S BRAIDED WASH SILK 


| No better is made. Fast colors, all shades, works with 
} unusual smoothness and convenience—made in exact 
| needle lengths, no thread to cut or tangle. It is kept in 

perfect condition until the last thread is used by the New 
Patent Ilolder, 

Ask your dealer for this outfit; if he hasn't it, ask him to 
get it for you; ifhe refuses, send us his name and address 
together with your own, and we will send to you direct, 
and then convince the dealer it is to his interest to carry 


Potter’s Silks and Stamped Goods 
Valuable Book of Instructions Free. 


WINSTED SILK CO, 
Art Dept., 254 Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois 


<< > __ Potter's 
: * Patent Holders 
» end Wash Silk 


after once using. 

















} dering 
| i NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 


during NOVEMBER 


| i Rook is our latest “ EMBROIDERY LES- 
SONS with COLORED STUDIES ”— just off 
the press. Excels last year’s book. 
Kmbroiderers said that book was 
“worth dollars” to them. 10 
cents pays for book and postage. 
STAMPED COLLAR given FREE 
to get your order in November —be 

fore holiday rush, You are sure 

to order this book, sooner or later. 





7? Contains 106 fully illustrated pages. Com- 
, plete instructions for latest Centerpieces, 
Doilies, Linen Collars, 
Sofa Cushions, etc. 
Some Special 
1 Features Are: 
Pull-Paged Colored Plates 
Mountmellick Embroidery 
Huckaback Designs 
Stylish L'nen Collars 
Colored Drawn Work 
SEND 10c. Ask for “1903 BooK” 
and FREE COLLAR. 


The Brainerd & 

Armstrong Co. 
6 Union Street 

New London 


Conn, 





























Make 


friends 





that people who buy 
jewelry or silverware once 
from us by mail, buy again 
and again, and send their 
friendsto us. ‘lo add to ourcir- 
cle of friends and introduce our 
stock toa wider ficld we will send 
a Sterling Silver Birthday Spoon, 
tea size, symbolic of any month se- 
lected, to anyone enclosing $1.00 
with a request for our catalogue, 
You get the spoon at a reduced 
price. We give you our handsome 
catalogue, thus serving you and 
ourselves a good turn, Our 
new catalogue “G” has 136 
pages deveted to photo- 
graphic illustrations of 
watches, diamonds, 
solid gold and ster- 
ling silver jewelry, 
sterling silverware, 
toilet, table and 
desk novelties. 








S. KIND & SON 
Jewelers Silversmiths 
920 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CALIFORNIA 


Via Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railways. Daily and personally conducted excursions to California 
and Oregon. Special attention to organizing family parties. 
Scenery unrivaled. Shortest time en route. Low-rate tickets. 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


SENT FREE PLAYS| 


Largest Assortment in the World. All kinds of Books for Home 
Amusements. Charades, Keciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, 
Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants. 


SAM’L FRENCH, 24 W. 22d Street, New York 
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Sunshine 


The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


Y LETTERS in Tue Lapies’ HOME JouRNAL coincidently 
reach every point on the globe. Answers come to me from 
every city into which THE JOURNAL finds its way. Almost 
every communication has a new suggestion. Notwo letters, 
of course, are ever alike, and the ideas advanced for the 

scattering of ‘‘ Good Cheer ’’ come upon me thick and fast. If there is 

any possibility of carrying out the plan proposed I try to do it. If I 

cannot see my way to adopt the suggestion and it is a good one, | 

have it filed away to be considered just as soon as the Society 
is strong enough to take it up in a practical way. 





My Lesson in Cheap Cheerfulness 


HEN a little girl —I’ve told you several stories of when I wasa 
little girl, and lam going to tell another, it fits in here so 
nicely. Once, when I was a little girl living in the Rocky Mountains 
I went on a trip with my father, who was a mineralogist, to a mining 
camp some twenty miles from the spot we called our home. There 
was but one horse. 1 rode most of the time on my father’s shoulders 
with my feet crossed under his chin for support and my fingers wound 
into his thick black hair. Sometimes | was astride the horse's neck, 
clinging like a monkey to his mane. Other times I was behind and 
in great danger of sliding off the horse 

In some way we missed the trail and night came on with one of 
those bewildering, blinding snowstorms — the storm that begins with 
flakes like feathers and in a few minutes covers you with a wet, 
clinging snow that will not be shaken off. Soon we could not see ten 
feet ahead of us. In an hour’s time the branches of the trees were 
weighted down with a heavy, wet covering. All paths were hidden. 
The wind blew and it began to freeze 

‘This will never do,’’ said my father. ‘‘ We must get under 
shelter.’’ He urged the horse on in hopes of reaching some cabin or 
tunnel before it grew pitch dark. Not until the horse had stumbled 
three times over the same big log did we realize that we were going 
round and round in a circle. 

There was nothing todo but halt. The snow was drifting heavily 
and the wind was blowing every which way. With the instinct of an 
old-time mountaineer my father selected the most sheltered nook in 
the ravine, tied the horse, wrapped me in the saddle blanket and 
proceeded to wall us in. With dead trees and broken branches as 
framework and soft snow as plastering we were soon well housed. 
The horse, father and myself were the inhabitants of this strange abode. 


The Imaginary Meals We Had 


WE* BUILT a fire of pine knots, and I was placed where I could 
feed the fire. Then the blanket that had been spread over the 

horse for me to ride on was next dried, father talking merrily all the 

time. Instead of eating supper we chatted about it in this way: 

**T tell you, Cynthia, it was a lucky thing we had breakfast before 
we started.’’ 

** Yes,’’ I answered, piling on the sticks. 

‘* Now, I suppose there are lots of little girls that have had no 
breakfast. We are awfully sorry for them, aren’t we?’’ 

**VYes,’’ and then I enumerated each dish of the morning’s meal, 
dwelling on its special merit. 

While he was drying my shoes and stockings we “ played’? having 
supper. He offered me everything and I took everything. 

Then we had such fun making the bed! 

** Lots and lots of little girls and their fathers are where they can’t 
get pine boughs to sleep on, and I'll bet they haven't matches so that 
they can build a fire,’’ declared my father. 

* And to think of our good luck in having two saddle blankets. 
Why, it is wonderful! ’’ 

I fell asleep, perfectly content with my lot, and dreamed that the 
poor little girl and her father who did not have our luck came to our 
shelter and that we took them in. 

The imaginary breakfast next morning did not appease my hunger. 

“What's the trouble?’’ asked my father; ‘‘ don’t you like your 
breakfast Is anything the matter with it?”’ 

“Oh, this breakfast is all right,’’ I replied, ‘but I think I was 
awfully silly when I ate my last ‘ really truly’ breakfast.’’ 

*“ Why?” 

““*Cause I left half of my biscuit and a whole potato. 
never leaves the teeniest, weeniest crumb in his dish.’ 

As my hunger increased I remember my respect for my dog grew. 
I was thoroughly disgusted with what I regarded as my lack of fore- 
thought. Months afterward, when we were fortunate enough to have 
a cow and a calf, I took a dislike tothe calf because it invariably left 
a little milk in its pail. 

Well, to make a long story short we got back to the camp almost 
famished, it is true, but I had learned a lesson that has carried me 
over many a hard place in life. I can hear my father now telling the 
boys our experiences. But he is not saying one word of how we 
nearly died of hunger. Instead, I hear him say in a voice that fairly 
rings with ‘‘ cheerfulness ’’: 

““T tell you, boys, I never was so happy in my life as when, in 
realizing that we were doomed to spend the night in that storm, I put 
my hand into my pocket and felt my matchbox there. Without that 
matchbox and my knife we would have frozen to death.” 


Why, Rover 


Get Your Bags Ready 


ON’T forget to make ready for your bag salein December. Send 
out your notices at least six weeks ahead. Call for any kind of 
a bag, from a button-bag that may cost five cents to a traveling-bag 
worth thirty dollars or more. Invite your friends to contribute by 
sending the following verses to each: 
BAGs! BaGs! Bacs! 
The Sunshine treasury is low, 
So to keep up our ‘* Good Cheer”’ supply, 
We've got out our rags 
And are all making bags 
As fast as our fingers can fly. 
Please aid us by sending just one, 
’T will easily reach us by mail — 
Any sort, shape or size, 
It may take the prize. 
We'll give later the date of the sale. 
Address Mis. 


This bag sale was originated by the Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Branch, of which Mrs. W. B. Kirkman is president. The members of 


this Branch not long ago had a most enjoyable time and cleared 
over one hundred dollars for their treasury. 


+ 





Heart to Heart Talks 
With The King’s Daughters 


By Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President of the Order 


3” AM writing in a room from which I am learning a deep spir 
itual lesson. And whyshouldn’t I give the lesson to you? 
What are helpful thoughts for but to give away? 

The friend I'am visiting wanted to make the guest 
* chamber very bright for me, so she decided to cover the 
beams at the top, and the matting that had been used for the walls 
instead of paper, with bright light cretonne The material arrived 
from New York yesterday and willing hands were put to work to 
have the room complete in a few hours. It was half finished when 
the material gave out; nothing could be done until more material 
should come from the city, so when I awoke this morning half of my 
room was so light! I looked up and the beautiful roses seemed ready 
to drop on me from their pure white background, the dainty curtains 
seemed to be daintier because of the roses that had come to keep 
company withthem. Just half of my large room was in this condition. 
Alas, the other half looked more sombre than eve It will all be 
bright and pretty to-morrow. But how will it be with the walls of my 
mind? Will they be covered with white as a background and with 
an abundance of Will my mind be pure and bright, and will 
loving thoughts cover everything —so that if the dark matting should 
appear or the bare beams, the material, that in this spiritual sense 
never gives out, shall at once cover it all? 

As I looked at the walls and the ceiling that covered me 
slept under the roses 





roses. 


for I 
I said to myself it would have been of only 
comparative value to me whether the beams had been exposed, or 
the matting had remained —the room would only have been darker ; 
but oh, it will make such a difference to me how I look at the walls 
within me, for I must live in my own soul house forever, and it is of 
the utmost importance to me and my children, and to my friends, 
and to all who come within the circle of my influence, whether there 
are only bare beams of what I say I believe and a straw covering on 
my walls of thought. We have yet to wake up, many of us at least, 
to the importance of what we think. We can think bright, hopeful, 
loving thoughts of God and of each other, and then the bright rooms 
in which we sit shall be emblems of the loveliness that is within us. 


A Text Which was Never Forgotten 


HEN we shall see roses of which the roses in nature shall be only 
symbols; but to this end we must be pure in heart, and then 
we shall see God not only in nature without us—though we shall see 
Him there —but also within us. We shall see God within us and our 
loving thoughts of others will be the roses we can look at; we shall 
at last obey the Divine injunction: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; think on these things,’’ and the result will be that 
we shall become honest, just, pure, lovely, for itis an eternal truth that 
as aman ‘‘thinketh in his heart, so is he.’?’ What you think will 
affect your character, and it is your character — not your writings, but 
you, and what you are in the sight of God —that counts. As Emerson 
said, ‘‘ What you are talks so loud; I cannot hear what you say.’’ 

I am always so glad to hear of any new thing about my mother. 
I met one of her grandchildren a few days ago. He was a very little 
boy when she “ passed on.’? Thad not seen him for many vears till 
the other day. We were all together at the table and talking about 
‘“*mother,’? when my nephew said, ‘‘ I have never forgotten what 
grandma always said when asked for her passage of Scripture on 
Sunday evening.’’ It was the habit in his home to gather all the 
family together on Sunday evening to have singing, and then for the 
entire family, servants and all, to repeat the twenty-third Psalm, and 
then for each one present to recite a passage of Scripture. My nephew 
went on to say, ‘‘ Grandma always repeated one verse, ‘ Judge not 
that ve be not judged.’’’ I said, ‘‘ Did she always say it?’’ He 
answered; “ Always, and it was because she always said it that I have 
never forgotten it; it has followed me everywhere.’’ 

Twenty-eight years had passed, but the circumstance seemed to 
throw a “narrow floodgate back, that let in memory’s tide,’’? and 
again I saw my litthe mother and heard her tender voice. When we 
told her anything disagreeable somebody had done it was always, 
“Oh, never mind; don’t think of it again.’’ Ah, she had the walls 
in her life covered with roses, and there were times when the walls 
looked dark and the bare beams were unsightly, or would have been 
if she had allowed you to see them, but she didn’t. She always gave 
us the flowers. She followed Lucy Larcom’s advice, ‘‘ Give them 
the sunshine; tell Jesus the rest,’? and when the dear old beautiful 
house had to be sold she did it herself, and though not in any sense 
a business woman, it turned out that she had done it just at the very 
best time. She had an unseen Guide we did not know about as well 
as we do now. She did not preach, she did not write as I do, but oh, 
how she loved all Italk or write about to you. And so she lives in 
her children and grandchildren. Will you live in yours, and I in 
mine? Not unless we live a life of truth and hope and love. These 
are the roses that must cover our life walls ; the perfume that will 
linger a long time after we have passed from earth. I like the new 
definition of a woman’s sphere that I heard the other day: ‘A 
woman’s sphere is her atmosphere.’’ There is a deeper meaning in 
perfume than we are apt to realize; it is our unconscious self; that 
which we are, really are; it is that that makes you feel after being 
with some people that they ‘‘ seem to hint of Heaven where’er they 
move,’’ and you are so sorry to lose them. Some of these friends 
went on to Paradise so long ago, and once in a while you dream of 
them, and when you wake up no one seems as real to you, and you 
say, ‘‘ Ah, the dream may have been the real, and the real, as you 
say, the dream.’’ Real goodness is the real; all else is a dream. 


‘©A Woman’s Sphere is Her Atmosphere” 


HY have I written all this? I will tell you. I want you to be 
happy, God wants you to be happy, and I have thought so often 
of the child of an artist who had her father’s nature. She was at the 
seaside and saw as she stood on the shore a marvelous sunset. The 
child looked at the picture and then at the people, expecting to see 
and hear the expressions of their delight, but they did not notice it. 
The child fled to her father, threw her arms around him, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. Her father kissed her and said, ‘‘ Tell me, 
darling, what is the trouble?’’ At last she said, ‘‘Oh, papa, God 
painted such a beautiful picture and they didn’t look at it.’’ Yes! 
God paints the pictures for us to see, and we do not notice them. 
And He only can fill the rooms of our souls with that material which 
shall shut out the dark and sombre, and make our lives, ourselves, 
bright and lovely to others! 





Fashion Faultless 


FALSTAFF COATS 


in vreat variety are the novelty of the 
season in Paris. Their varied attrac- 
tions have made them suddenly popu- 
lar with all women. The charm and 
distinction of Falstaff garments is in 
the artistic lines on which they are 
planned, and the first American offer- 
ing of this striking style is backed by 
the famous name of Wooltex, carrying 
the assurance that every garment is 
“Fashion Faultless.’’ The Wooltex 
label stands also for pure wool, pure 
dye silk stitching and excellence in 
every hidden detail. If vour dealer 
should not have Wooltex garments 
send us his nameand get the Wooltex 
fashion book, free. 
Mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


H-BLACK & Co 
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Sterling Silver Novelties 


2099 Ladies’ Silk and Silver Fob, $2.50. 2062 Silver 
Folding Golf Pencil, $2.25. 2103 Silver Tape Measure, 
$2.00. 2091 Silver Check Perforator, $2.50. 2089 Silver 
Indian Head Fob, $2.75, 2084 Silver Lorygnette, $8.50, 
2112 Nickel Pocket Compass, $2.00. 

Illustrations half size. 


Articles sent prepaid on receipt of 
price at our risk. 


If not satisfactory will refund promptly. 
Write for large FREE catalog of Silverware, Jewelry, 
seasonable novelties 


Wm. Kendricks Sons, 335 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 




















JIIGGINS & SEITER, 


~% i” ; 
Po those in- ) 
terested in 


China or Glass we 
will mail free our 
large illustrated Cat- 
alogue No. 13 (G) 
showing China in 
exact color and 
shape and contain- 
ing thousands of il- 


lustrations, prices 

always averaging 

** YY Less than 
Elsewhere ” 


Our new book, 
“Serving a Dinner,” 
by “Oscar,” of Wal- 
dorf- Astoria fame,is 
ready,anda limited 
number will bemail- 
ed on request only. 
51-55 W. 21st St. 
50-54 W. 22d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Big Candy-Basket Booth 


By Ann Lawrence 





CLEVERLY constructed booth at 
; which to sell candy at a fair 
may be made in imitation of 
a big basket. When finished 
the effect should be of an 
oblong basket broader at the 
top than at the bottom. : 

Have a carpenter put up a counter the 
shape and size planned for the basket, con- 
necting the narrow supporting uprights where 
they touch the floor with narrow strips of 
wood. The handle must be high and made 
of two supple pieces of wood separating as is 
shown in the photograph. Where they sepa- 
rate two more pieces must be tacked on, and 
all four ends tacked securely to the frame- 
work. When this is done cut a piece of very 
strong unbleached muslin into straight strips 
about four inches wide, and tack these securely 
to the upright pieces at the top and bottom; 
then run a strip of the muslin in and out 
around the framework as if weaving a basket; 
then untwist several hanks of raffia, and twine 
it into strips aboz:: the same size as the strips 
of muslin ; twine these in and out in the same 
way as the strip of muslin was done. Use 
four rows of the raffia and five of the muslin, 
twining them in and out alternately so that 
the effect will be that of a woven basket. In 
twining the raffia and the muslin it will be 
necessary to use pins where joints are made, 

When the weaving is done tack a firm 
braid of the raffia to the outside of the top 
edge of the frame and another around the 
bottom. Then wind the handles with raffia, 
and from crépe paper make a bow with ends 
and tie it on top of the handle. 

The persons who are to sell at this novel 
booth will have to creep out and in under 
the counter. A piece of raffia may be braided 
and fitted in at the back of the basket so that 
it will swing easily out and in. The counter 
should be covered with white oilcloth, and 
to its inside edge a little curtain of white 





THE CANDY-BASKET BOOTH COMPLETE 


cheesecloth should be hung to hide the empty 
candy boxes, wrapping paper and the string. 
The candy, of course, should be attract- 
ively arranged in pretty upon the 
counter. Several pairs of scales will be 
needed, and pretty girls to sell the candy. 


dishes 
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The Seven Ages of Woman 


By Nettie Ray Clute 


FAIR representing the seven ages of 
woman gives particular opportunities 
for pleasing and catering to every one. 

Around the hall or room in which the fair 
is to be held arrange booths to represent 
the Infant, Schoolgirl, Sweetheart, Bride, 
Mother, and Grandmother. 

Divide the Infant’s booth into two sections 
and place it in charge of young mothers. 
Decorate one side in delicate blue and white, 
and the other in pink and white. Have on 
sale all sorts of baby things — jackets, bootees, 
hoods, coverlets, rattles, etc. 

Let young girls from eight to fifteen years 
of age take charge of the Schoolgirl’s booth 
and have it decorated in red and white like 
stick candy. Schoolbags, mittens, aprons, 
workbags, pens, pencils, and everything a 
young girl would be likely to need may be 
displayed in this booth. 

Decorate the Sweetheart’s booth with hearts 
and flowers, and have it presided over by 
pretty girls selling all kinds of feminine frills. 

At the Bride’s booth may be sold fancy- 
work, pillows, pictures, ete. 

In the Mother’s booth have ‘‘things to 
eat’’— canned fruits, jellies, cookies, etc.—as 
well as fancy bags, sweeping-caps, dusters, 
kitchen towels, aprons, etc. Besides these 
have on sale little recipe-books containing 
the best recipes of members of the congrega- 
tion. Let each recipe be written and signed 
by the lady who gives it. Sell the books for 
twenty-five cents apiece. 

The Grandmother’s booth should have a 
display of bedroom slippers, knitted shawls, 
tea cozies, silk quilts, ete. 

For the decorations use tissue paper, paper 
flowers and colored cambric. Besides the 
booths in the centre of the hall have a fancy 
shaped booth at which candies and flowers, 
lemonade, ice cream, cake, etc., are sold. 






A Stock Market 
By Mrs. Cora D. Boyd 


NEW way of adding to a church building 
or endowment fund is to invite the mem- 
bers of the congregation and their friends to 
spend an evening at the ‘‘ Stock Market.’’ 
The invitations may read as follows: 
A Stock MARKET 
Ladies fair and lovely maidens, 
May weask your kind attention 
To our cordial invitation, 
To be present on occasion 
Of a sale of lovely neckwear, 
Pompons, bows and fancy aigrettes, 
At the home of Mrs. B 
On the second of November, 
For the benefit of — orphans, 
Who are worthy of your kindness. 








We have stocks of silk and cotton; 
Oxford stocks, piqué and gingham, 
Madras, mercerized and sateen; 
Stocks of lawn and fine Swiss muslin, 
Dimity and dainty laces ; 


Cambric stocks and tucking ; 

Beaded stocks and rarest ribbon, 
Smoothest satin, softest velvet, 
Bolting cloth, burlap and gunny, 
Seamless sack and embossed leather, 
Sisal grass and wire netting, 

Hemp and stocks of rawest rawhide ; 
And all other stocks of commerce, 
Suitable for all occasions, 

Incidental to the welfare 

Of all peoples of all nations, 

Of all races and all stations. 


Come along and bring your money, 
sring your money for the orphans, 
Who will rise and call you blessed 

In the years of the hereafter. 


Don't forget the time and place, 5034 ——— Avenue, 
November 2, 1g02, from 2to6 P.M. 

Hottest Tea and Coldest Ices will be served during 
the session of the Stock Board. 

sy order of the Committee. 

Upon the evening of the sale have a large 
placard over the entrance door bearing the 
following notice: 


Stock MARKEI 
Now OPEN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STOCKS 
Al 


Lowest PrRICKS. 


Let the room or rooms be decorated with 
plants and flags, and let each one of the ladies 
who is on duty in the ‘‘ Stock Market’’ wear 
a stock made of some striking color or 
material. The stocks that are on sale should 
be made of washable as well as of the more 
expensive materials, and all of them should 
be made neatly and well. In addition to the 
neckwear have pompons, aigrettes for the 
hair, and maids’ caps. Deliver each stock in 
a white paper box carefully wrapped in white 
paper and neatly tied. 

While the sale is in progress have refresh- 
ments on sale in another room, entrance to 
which is given to all who wear white satin 
badges with ‘‘ Member of Stock Board’”’ 
printed upon them. Have these badges on 
sale for twenty-five cents each. 


B 
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An Alphabetical Bazar 
By Jane Benson 


SALE in aid of a church building fund 

may be made unusual by classifying all 

the articles which are donated alphabetically, 

and selling them from small tables, over 

which large pasteboard letters painted bright 
red are hung. 

Upon table ‘‘A’”’ display aprons, apples 
and albums; ‘‘B’’— Books, bags and baskets; 
**C’’?—Centrepieces, collars and cushions; 
‘*T)’’— Desk fittings, dolls and dusters; 
‘FE?’ — Emery bags and embroidered linens; 
‘‘F’’__Fans, flowers and fudge; ‘‘G’’— 
Games and girdles; ‘‘ H’’—Hatpins, hair- 
pins and hammocks; ‘‘1’’—lIce cream, ices 
and iced cakes; ‘‘J’’—Jellies, jams and 
Japanese goods; ‘‘ K’’— Kimonos and kodak- 
pictures; ‘‘ L’’ —Laces and lingerie; ‘‘M’’ 
— Maps and magazines; ‘‘ N’’ — Neckties and 
notions; ‘‘O’’— Oranges, olives and oysters; 
“*P”’ and ‘‘Q’’— Plants, pictures, pincushions 
and quart measures; ‘‘ R’’—Roses, ribbon 
stocks and ribbon belts; ‘‘S’’ —Stationery 
and stamps; ‘‘ T’’ and ‘‘ U’’— Towels, tin- 
ware and under-bodices; ‘‘V’’ and ‘‘W” 
— Violets and woodenware; ‘‘ X,’’ ‘‘ Y’’ and 
‘*Z’’ — Refreshments. 








An Old-Time Exhibit 
By Mrs. Garrett Webster 


N ONE of the many small towns in our 
country which are reminiscent of 
Colonial days ‘‘An Old-Time Exhibit’’ 
was held last summer with most satisfactory 
results. It lasted for six days and was held 
in the schoolhouse, which the village authori- 


exhibit to have for a week. 

When the date had been decided upon, and 
permission to use the schoolhouse had been 
obtained, the members of the society set 
themselves to work to secure exhibits, and 
when this had been done formulated plans 
for the arrangement and the cataloguing of 


serving of the refreshments, and the arrange- 
ment of the posters, which they decided to 


ties permitted the society which gave the | 





the articles, the decoration of the room, the | 


place on each side of the schoolhouse door so | 


that all who passed might know that some- 
thing was going on inside, and also be 
instructed as to the price of tickets. 


The walls of the schoolhouse were hung | 


with homespun counterpanes and some real 





THE OLD WOODEN CUPBOARD 


old-time patchwork quilts. These formed a 
good background for old engravings, old 
pamphlets, old muskets and firearms, also 
for some old samplers and some pieces of 
homespun linen. The floor was covered with 
strips of rag carpet. 

One corner was given up to a cleverly 
constructed mantelpiece upon which stood a 
row of old candlesticks. Beneath the mantel 
was a fireplace filled in with green boughs, 
and a brass fender and andirons. Beside it 
sat a lady in a chintz gown with powdered 
hair and a spinning-wheel, She received the 
visitors graciously, and offered, for a small 
recompense, to give lessons in spinning. 

Screened off in another corner was a 
bedroom completely furnished with antique 
furniture. The old four-poster was draped 
with dimity. An old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, with the drawers partly open, dis- 
closed linen garments, silken gowns, stiff 
corsets that would frighten the girl of to-day, 
and tiny dresses that sent the eye wandering 
to the hooded wooden cradle standing beside 
the four-poster, with its linen-covered pillow 
and its patchwork quilt. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED DINING-TABLE 


Farther down the room was an old- 
fashioned dining-table covered with a piece 
of gayly-flowered chintz. Upon it were dis- 


played all sorts of curious and interesting | 


old-fashioned utensils. 

In a conspicuous position stood an old 
wooden cupboard which held the rarest of the 
china which had been loaned. Beside it 
upon tables were arranged the less valuable 
pieces. A chair, priceless because of its 
value as an heirloom, stood near the cupboard. 

Near the doors were arranged tables which 
were covered with the finest damask and 
graced with dainty china and silver, and 
there the youngest members of the society, 
dressed in old-fashioned garb, dispensed, 
for a consideration, refreshments consisting 
principally of old-fashioned, delicious and 
inviting looking dainties. Old-fashioned 
flowers in old stone and pewter pitchers 
formed the table decorations, and tea, coffee 
and lemonade were the beverages. Recipes 
for the delicious sponge cake, jumbles, 
cookies and doughnuts, written on parch- 
ment, were sold for five cents each. 

In the evenings singing and recitations 
were in order, and upon one rainy afternoon 
a spelling bee was given, each person who 
failed paying a small fee into the treasury. 





FROM SAMPLES”’ 
Our 1902 Fall 


Catalog 


contains over 3000 
perfect Photograph- 
ic Illustrations of 
artistic, new and ex- 
clusive designs in 


Gold and Silver 


Jewelry 
Sterling 
Silver 


and 


Plated Ware 


etc., made in our 
factory, and found 
only in this catalog. 
Money refunded 
when goods fail to 
meet with approval. 
The completeness 
of this catalog and 
a perfect mail order 
serviceinsures satis- 
faction. Low prices 
quoted, saving Job- 
bers’ and Retailers’ 
profits. All goods 
sent prepaid. Safe 
delivery guaran- 
teed. Perfect work- 
manship and ex- 
quisite finish char- 
acterize our goods. 
Ideal Holiday 
Presents 

Send postal card 
to Deft. 11, follow- 
ing address, for 
Sree copy of this 
beautiful catalog. 
























BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED WARE 
Handsomely Colored 
New Patterns 


of Bassett China will be sent free on 
request to every reader of THE 
LADIES’ HomMeE JOURNAL. Extra 
pieces with which to replace break- 
age can be supplied for years to 
come. The daintiness and exclu- 
siveness of these patterns, together 
with their moderate cost, will appeal 
to every woman who cares for fine 
china. 


George F. Bassett & Co. 
49 Barclay St., New York 



















Cat Glass Direct 


From The Works 
MEANS A SAVING OF #0 PER CENT. 


2-Piece Sugar and Cream Set for $3.75 


Sugar Bow] 6% wide and 2% high ; Creamer of proportionate 
size. last season we sold 2000 pairs of this pattern, which is 
a $6.00 value, at $3.75 per set. We again offer them at the 
same price, express prepaid, and will refund money if youare 
not entirely satisfied. Catalogue, containing description of 
many handsome pieces at factory prices, free for the asking. 


LIBERTY CUT GLASS WORKS 











“* j 


Club Papers for Busy Club Women 


Written, corrected or criticised. Manuscripts in either script or 
typewritten. Charges reasonable. Correspondence confidential 


SUSAN E. WILCOX, Findlay, Ohio 


| 7 Cents . 
cents| SHEET MUSIC [,°s0in*tor $i: 
per CUT PRICE on everything in Music. Sample 
copy copy and catalogue for 7 cents. Catalogue FREE. 


BREHM BRO6G,., Erie, Pa. 
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Questions will be answered onthis page. Inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. Correspond 
ents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps 
or addressed stamped envelopes. 















Y LETTERS frequently remind me 
of my promise to again take up the 
subject of the relations between 
young menand maidens. The girls 

are very properly anxious to know the rules 
that good breeding imposes, since social 
behavior largely defines social position and 
is the unconscious revelation of one’s measure 
of refinement and of family association. 


MAN has the same added respect for a 
girl who is a lady — in the true sense of 
that much-abused word —as a girl feels for a 
manly man, to whom is also conceded the title 
of gentleman. 
T IS of the highest importance that a girl, 
however merry, fun-loving, even harum- 
scarum and informal in manner, shall never 
cheapen herself by over-familiarity on her 
own part, nor permit any approach to it upon 
aman’s. Forinstance, it is exceedingly bad 
manners for a girl to slap a man on the back, 
or lay her hand upon him in any way, or for 
him to touch her. Hand meets hand in 
friendly clasp, but only the intimacy born of 
long friendship, or anacknowledgec -etrothal, 
authorizes any other touch of the person. 
Even too lingering a pressure of the hand 
may be impertinent unless it is inspired by 
an affection that is perfectly respectful and 
the precursor to an open expression of it. 


HE following are a few questions from 
correspondents who have asked that their 
letters shall be answered in THE JOURNAL: 


. |S IT proper for a girl to ask a young man 
for his photograph ?’’ 

All such matters depend upon circum- 
stances. If a man shows a girl his picture, 
or mentions the fact of its having been taken, 
she is expected to ask for one. If she has 
happened to see one at the photographer’s, or 
at the house of a friend, she may, if she 
choose, compliment him to the extent of ask- 
ing for one, but for her to introduce the subject 
and make such a request is to flatter him at 
the risk of suggesting that her interest in him 
is of a very tender nature. 


: |F A YOUNG lady is invited out to dinner 

and a young man calls to take her out 
driving, is it proper for her to go, and what 
should she say to her hostess?” 


We seldom realize how full and detailed is 
the unwritten code of etiquette until some 
such question reveals it. Although were a 
girl visiting at the house ofa friend she might 
accept an invitation to drive with a young 
man, provided she was sure of her parents’ 
approval, if her home is in the same place he 
should call for her there, and, after the drive, 
leave her at her own door. It would be a 
discourtesy to accept any invitation that in- 
terfered with the plans of her hostess. 


ANOTHER girl asks: ‘‘How shall a girl, 
visiting in another city, intimate to her 
men friends that she would like to have them 
call upon her?’’ 


She may send her card to them — with the 
permission of her hostess—writing upon it, 
if she please, ‘‘ I am the guest of Mrs. ——, 
and should be glad to see you if you find it 
convenient to drop in before December tenth.’’ 


EVERAL girls have written to ask : ‘‘ Should 

a girl thank a man who has escorted her 

home, and ask him in? If he accepts should 
she remove her hat and jacket ?”’ 


Certainly, you may thank the young man 
in a polite manner — never be chary of thanks 
— but you need not be so effusive as to appear 
as though he had placed you under an obli- 
gation. You are supposed to have conferred 
the favor. You should ask him in if it is 
not too late —cordially, or with merely a 
courteous inflection of the voice— according 
to your wishes on the subject. You retain 
your hat but may lay aside your wrap, if you 
please, while your friend remains. 


TYPICAL letter says: ‘ Please tell me of a 

nice present for a young man who has 

been very kind to me— something not too ex- 
pensive. 


Young men find gifts from young women 
very costly things. They feel obliged to 
return the attention promptly, and are thus 
hampered in their freedom to choose their time 
to show such favors. Do not make presents 
to men unless old comradeship or acknowl- 
edged tender relations authorize the gift. 

It is rather the man’s privilege to make 
presents — either in acknowledgment for hos- 
pitality or as an expression of admiration or 
regard. He likes to do his own wooing, and 
does not think more of the girl who reveals 
her interest in him before he seeks it. A 
vain man thinks her an easy conquest; a 
manly man feels embarrassed by such atten- 
tions from a girl. 


NE man speaks for himself: ‘] —_ a young 
man of twenty-four. A young lady has 
given me many presents and shown me numer- 
ous favors. AsI have no intention of marrying 
her should I accept these attentions? If not, 
how can I avoid hurting her feelings? I am 
much worried about it.” 


With tact you may repel unwelcome atten- 
tions. Write your thanks for the gifts, do 
not express them in person — your note being 
somewhat perfunctory, lacking in enthusiasm 
while courteously worded. Leave long inter- 
vals between your calls, and have ‘‘ another 
engagement’’ frequently when she invites 
you. Withdraw yourself from intimacy so 
gradually as not to wound. 


NOTHER man asks: “Is it good form 
for a voung lady when receiving calls to sit 
in a rocking-chair and rock back and forth?” 
I can only answer that it is extremely vul- 
gar. Ifa girl wishes to please a man who is 
a gentleman she must appear well-bred. 
Lounging attitudes in the presence of young 
men reveal lack of delicacy — unpardonable 
in a young girl. Every true man has his 
ideal woman in a shrine in the holy of holies 
of his nature, and unconsciously compares 
with it the women whom he meets. 


WOMAN writes: ‘‘ Please answer with 

regard to correspondence between voung 
women and married gentlemen, not related, 
and where there are no business transactions. 
Ought the girl allow the gentleman to address 
her by any name but the one by which others 
know her ?”’ 

There should be no correspondence between 
young women and married men, unless upon 
necessary business. I cannot speak strongly 
enough upon this subject. A married man’s 
attentions are always compromising, and his 
expressions of interest or preference that all 
are not free to hear are insults. A married 
man belongs to his wife, as she belongs to him, 
and woe to the one who comes between them. 
The world is sharper in noticing looks and 
manner than we fancy, and a girl’s reputation 
may be gone in public estimation before she 
dreams that her affairs have attracted notice. 
As she values her peace of mind let her with- 
draw from all correspondence and intimacy 
and never see him alone. 


HEN a young man calls upon a girl in 
a AF woven house and stays very late 
what should she do?” 

It is not good form for young persons to sit 
alone in a public parlor after others have 
retired. Agirlshould excuse herself, politely 
expressing reluctance, when others are begin- 
ning to withdraw. Her parents’ wishes are 
sufficient excuse. 


NOTHER letter asks: ‘‘ Would you allow 

a man to speak to you with his hat on in 
the office where both are employed ?”’ 

I plead ignorance about the etiquette of 

offices. My life has been spent in homes, but 


_of course my instincts are against the apparent 


discourtesy of tolerating a man’s hat on his 
head when he speaks to me under a roof. 
However, one sometimes exaggerates an 
offense where none is meant. Men in their 
offices are on their own ground. It is com- 
paratively a recent thing for women to be 
there at all, and the manners that might be 
more becoming under altered conditions are 
always of slow growth. You must take this 
into consideration—which is the courtesy 
that you owe — and be indulgent. 


FTER the Thanksgiving dinner there will 
be a great demand for games, guessing 
contests, etc. The objection to giving here 
full directions for such, with the answers, is 
that their service to the hostess is impaired if 
her guests are readers of this magazine. 
Therefore suggestion, illustrated by a few 
examples, will probably serve to set to work 
the mimble wits of my readers. That their 
wits are nimble the letters I receive from 
thei abundantly prove. 


HE game of ‘‘ Parodied Proverbs’’ may 
tax them agreeably. Each person is 
asked in turn to write a new version of an old 
saw, signing a pseudonym. The papers or 
cards are then tossed into a basket, from 
which they are withdrawn by the hostess or 
leader, who reads them aloud. A vote is 
then taken by secret ballot as to which parody 
is the best, and the appreciation of the com- 
pany then naturally demands the revelation 
of the incognito. 
A little company recently evolved the fol- 
lowing —all original but the last: 


“Too many girls spoil the ball ”— Wallflower. 
“ A rolling gait gathers remorse ’’— Bacchus. 
““ Worry makes the hair go’’— Elijah. 

“ Allis not youth that titters’’— Old maid. 


‘“*A hair in the head is worth two in the brush ’— 


Old bachelor. 


‘Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done " 


NOTHER new Proverb game must be 
prepared in advance by cutting from 
advertisements, papers and magazines pictures 
yr parts of woodcuts, and pasting them upon 
cards to illustrate these old saws which have 
been defined as ‘‘ the wisdom of the many in 
the wit of one.’’ Seven dogs in a row, with 
the name of a day of the week under each, 
may stand for ‘‘ Every dog has his day.’’ A 
shapely new pair of shoes, ‘* All’s well that 
ends well.’’ A man’s and a woman’s head 
approaching to kiss each other will surely 
suggest “* Two heads are better than one.’’ 


(}* THANKSGIVING DAY the children 
must not be forgotten. Perhaps they 
would like to guess the menu of a Thanks 
giving dinner. 

To do this cards are distributed, upon each 
of which is written a list of objects suggestive 
of a feast, opposite to which the players write 
their guesses of what dishes are described. 
For instance: 


1. Soup—Imitation reptile. 

2. Fish ‘Collect on delivery.” 

3. Roasts— The country of the Crescent, and 
Adam’s wife — served with a sauce of what undid her. 

4. Vegetavles— ‘Iwo kinds of toes ne’er found on 
man or beast; A mild term for stealing; What yout 
heart does, 

5. Puddings— What we say to a nuisance, and 
Exactly perpendicular. 

6. Pies— An affected gait, and Related to a well. 

7. Fruit—A kind of shot. 


The answers are: 


1. Soup — Mock turtie. 

2. Fish—C. O. D. 

3. Roasts — Turkey, and Sparerib with apple sauce. 

4. Vegetables — Potatoes and tomatoes; Cabbage; 
Beets 

5. Puddings — Sa-go, and Plum (b). 

6. Pies — Mince, and Pumpkin. 

7. Fruit— Grape. 


HE Thanksgiving dinner may be repre 
sented in charades by the children, the 
elders playing audience, to whom it is 
announced that a feast will be served—seen 
but not tasted, the menu to be guessed. An 
older head should take the direction. 

The first couple suggest the soup, by one 
stepping, apparently by accident, upon the 
toe of the other, who hops about as though in 
pain. As the mistress of ceremonies enters 
as though to dismiss them in favor of the next 
actors, the sufferer exclaims, ‘‘ Ma, he stepped 
on my toe!’’ They return to their places 
and ‘‘ Tomato”’ is probably guessed. 

The next couple appear dragging a large 
clothes-basket, in which they seat themselves 
and sway as though tossed by the waves. 
They cast overboard a tennis net or hanimock 
and draw it in, exclaiming with glee, ‘* The 
finest shad of the season!’’ They then, with 
canes and umbrellas, go through the motion 
of rowing, and ‘‘ Shad Roe”’ is guessed. 


” 


F Nebo is next rolled before the company, 

upon which are a plate of bread and a 
pitcher of molasses. Twochildrenseat them 
selves. As they are about to eat, the lady in 
charge approaches, dressed as an old nurse, 
and mumbles crossly: ‘‘ No, no; too much 
sweet is bad for children.’’ She then removes 
the molasses, leaving only the bread, which 
they munch in wrathful silence. ‘‘ Sweet- 
bread ’’ is, of course, the entrée. 

A fierce-looking Turk, with heavily corked 
eyebrows and mustache, next appears, 
arrayed in rainbow-colored garments and tur- 
ban, holding a key, to which he fiercely directs 
the attention of his wife, who kneels at his feet, 
with hair dishevel ed, suing for mercy. He 
sternly answers: “‘ There is blood upon this 
key. You have entered the forbidden cham- 
ber. Prepare to die!’’ Seizing her hair he 
drags her from the room. The horrors sup- 
posed to ensue are cut short by the entrance of 
Blue Beard —and “‘ Turkey ”’ is guessed. 


| wer enters next, dressed as a beggar, with 

a patch over one eye. A boy with gilt 
paper buttons and star on his jacket, and hold- 
ing a baton, represents’ a policeman. He 
passes the beggar, and when his back is 
turned she raises the patch. Ashe approaches 
her again on his beat she puts the patch on 
again, and he suddenly twitches it off her eye, 
exposing the imposture. She, with a scream, 
rushes away, pursued by the officer. Sound, 
if not spelling (eye-scream), will suggest a 
favorite dish. 

A boy is next seen seated with spectacles 
on nose at a table whereon are many vials 
to suggest a physician’s office. He gravely 
consults a huge volume when a patient enters, 
violently coughing. The doctor feels the 
patient’s pulse, listens at his chest and back, 
and finally produces from a closet an India- 
rubber bali marked ‘‘ Magic Pill.’’ This the 
patient pretends to swallow. He coughs no 
more, and after a moment of delighted sur- 
prise takes to his heels, pursued by the doctor, 
crying, ‘“ My fee; where’s my fee?’’ When 
the name of the fragrant bean has_ been 
guessed the feast has reached its conclusion. 
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No. 571 LAMP, BRILLIANT PATTERN 


What could be more elegant than 
' a Cut Glass Lamp, exquisitely cut 
in beautiful design, with every 
facet reflecting the light in pris 
matic colors and shedding a soft, 
j subdued white light ; - yet thoroughly 


“Libbey Ct 
Os Glass 
Excels 


For sale by the leading dealer in your city 


} Book ** Things Beautiful "’ on request. 
om Lbbe 
uwdadnte 


THE LIBBEY GLASS C0., Dept. L, Toledo, 0. 





cetmbbe. ka 


on every 
article. 





Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


transmits light color- 
less as crystal. It 
does not showa tint, 
vellowish or green- 
ish, and its surfaces 
do not appear smoky 
as you hold a piece 
between the light 


and your eye. 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is for sale by dealers 


who are known to 





keep the best. 


Nr No piece without the trade-mark on it is 
J 


4 = ry genuine. Dealers who try to sell you other 


cut glass when you ask for Hawkes, 
HAWKES are not consulting your best interests. 
















‘¢ Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Fase 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Kischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
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Years 


Established 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess an 
enjoy a Iligh-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Fun With Silhouettes 


Your Friends in Black 
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By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


PARTY of women who gathered 
one day for a thimble party found 
themselves treated to a _ brand- 
new surprise. The _ invitations 
had read ‘‘ from 2 to 6,’’ and for 
the first hour the guests gathered 
in gossipy little groups. Tongues and 
needles flew until a signal from the hostess 
begged for silence. She explained that she 
had had ech guest silhouetted, not in 
feature but in name; therefore she begged 
their attention for a while. Four prizes 
would be awarded to the ladies possessing 
the greatest guessing powers. 

The guests were seated on chairs arranged 
in a circle about the large parlor. To each 
one the hostess handed an envelope and a 
long stiff card, with a pencil attached by a 
silk cord. At the left of each card wasa row 
of figures from 1 to 50. 

The hostess then seated herself in the 
middle of the room, with a small clock and a 
silver bell on the table before her. She 
explained that the envelopes held rebussed- 
silhouettes, representing the names of those 
present, the key to which she would hold 
until the guesses were all in. Four minutes 
were to be allowed for guessing each name 
and writing it on the card opposite its num- 
ber. She begged that this might be done in 
silence, and that at the tinkling of the bell 
which would announce the passing of the 
allotted time each guest should pass her card 
to her neighbor on her right until the fifty 
cards had made the round of the circle. 


eh 


ITH the first chime of the bell the envel- 
opes were opened. In them were 

found ragged-edged cards with bold silhou- 
ettes as a decoration; in the corner of each 
card was a number which indicated where its 
holder was to write her guess on the long card. 
Some of the names of the guests silhouetted 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations: 





1 Gross 9 WHEELER 
2 HUNTER 10 BALL 

3 TOWER 1r MILL 

4 Law 12 SMART 

5 Horn 13 LONG 

6 YOUNG 14 CURTIS 

7 BEEBE 15 POTTER 
8 REEDER 16 HOPPER 


Two cards held no silhouettes. One was 
blank, the other was painted black; they pic- 
tured Miss White and Mrs. Black, who were 
among the guests. 

Although the names looked easy to guess 
they did not prove so, and the tinkle of the 
bell frequently found some one in the circle 
gazing perplexedly atasilhouette. Whenthe 
cards were returned each lady was invited to 
find the silhouette which signified her own 
name, and to retain it as a souvenir. 

The prizes took the form of silhouettes. 
The first one was a double frame holding sil- 
houettes of George and Martha Washington; 
the second was a stunning calendar in silhou- 
ettes; the other two were a snapshot book and 
a laundry pad with silhouette decorations. 
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HERE are various advantages about a sil- 
houette party. Itisanewidea. It allows 
of nosmall amusement, for occasionally the 
queerest object may be twisted to fit a name. 
The first thing to do is to prepare a list of 
your guests and find for each name something 
that will represent it. Set the wits of the 
entire family at work, for on this task two 
heads are infinitely better than one. 

Two weeks before the date of the party is 
none too early to begin on the choice of sil- 
houettes. ‘The longer time you have for the 
‘‘rebussing’’ of the names the more enter- 
taining the list will prove. Do not leave out 
a friend because at first it seems almost 
impossible to picture her name. The same 
license is allowed for a rebus as for poetry, and 
a point may be stretched to make the drawing 
fit the name, although it is not best to leave 
too much to the imagination. 

For the mechanical part of the work pro- 
vide ragged-edged cards of various sizes. 
One name will demand a long, narrow card for 
its representation; another name, a square 
card. The best surface for this purpose is 
a heavy, water-color paper which is neither 
smooth nor rough. Do not cut it. Crease it 
in such lengths as you vish to use, then tear 
it with a very blunt paper-knife. This gives 
an excellent ragged edge. Take the designs 
you have planned to use and trace them over 
black tracing-paper on each card, leaving a 
generous margin. Sketch no detail except 
the mere outline of a figure. Fill a pen with 
India ink and go very carefully over the out- 
line. Allow ittodry; then with arather stiff, 
small sable brush dipped in the ink fill in 
the silhouette till it is perfectly black and 
even. Allowit todry, and add in one corner 
the number which corresponds with the list. 
There is a good deal to learn in the adapta- 
tion of a design for a silhouette. If a human 
figure is chosen let it generally be in profile. 
As a rule a full-face figure, either in an ani- 
mal or a man, is almost meaningless unless 
it is full of action. 


Shadows on the Wall 


By Clementine J. and Edward T. Hurley 


HE requirements for making 

shadow pictures are a sheet 
smoothly fastened upon the wall, 
a light that will throw strong 
rays, and an individual with the 
ability in his hands to make the 
pictures, the shadows of which 
are thrown upon the sheet. 





U. S. SOLDIER 


Both hands needed. Cap 
formed by placing left 
hand on right; peak of cap 
by extending little finger 
of left hand. Nose is 
made by third finger, and 
chin by doubling over the 
little finger. 
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CONTINENTAL SOLDIER 


Hat is formed by left hand 
with little finger and 
thumb held upright, and 
other fingers curved. 
Profile by the right hand 
with thumb extended for 
nose, and Jittle finger 
curved for the chin. 





A KABBIT 


Lock little fingers to- 
gether. Draw back ofleft 
hand around and flatten it 
on back of right. Bend 
first finger of left hand for 
nose and head, Form the 
ears with second and third 
fingers. 





A TURTLE 


It is an amusing sight to 
see a squirming turtle 
upon the screen. The 
thumb is his head; the lit- 
tle finger, his tail; and the 
first and third fingers, his 
legs. Keep him in con- 
stant motion. 


AN OLD MAN 


Use both hands. Curve 
lefthand forhat, lingers 
of right hand extended 
and curved make profile. 
By moving the left hand 
occasionally the hat may 
be made to appear as if 
being taken off and put on. 


A LABORER’S HEAD 
Close fist of right hand; 
use thumb for nose. 
Insert between third and 
little fingers a pipe cut 
from pasteboard. Place 
left hand over right, curve 
fingers; bend thumb and 
little finger for hat. 


GEKONIMO 
Toimitate an Indian keep 
hands in position accent- 
ing features, and spread 
the fingers of the left hand 
for feathers in his hat. Do 
this and your audience 
will recognize “ Geroni 


mo” upon the screen. 


BARKING DOG 


Place hands against each 
other. Draw back first 
fingers for forehead, 
Thumbs up for ears. 
Drop little fingers for 
jaws. Sway your body 
and hands and different 
dogs will appear. 
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| How to “renovate” the 
| Qstermoor Mattress 


(You don’t have to) 





Should tick become soiled — it can be scrub- 
bed with soap, brush and water—it won’t hurt 
the mattress—or if desired, ticking can be 
removed for washing and easily replaced, as 
the hand-laid (not stuffed) filling of Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic Felt remains intact, sweet, pure 
and clean. Needs nothing but an occasional 
sun bath to keep in perfect order for an 
ordinary life-time; no care, no trouble, no 
annoyance, and no expense for remaking so 
necessary with hair. 


How to “Clean” a Hair Mattress 
(You can’t do it) 


Hair is an animal fibre, filthy, 
unclean and uncleanable, a 
constant source of expense for 
renovation, it is unhealthy, ab- 

| sorbent of germs and 
a disease breeder. 

Would you sleep 
on a mattress filled 
with human hair, 
gathered from many 
heads — anywhere, 
every where? 

And yet, how 
much more danger- 
ous are mattresses filled with horse hair ! 


Send your name on a postal for our FREE 
96-page book “ The Test of Time,” whether 
you want a mattress or not. 

It gives strong endorsements from men and women 
of national reputation, It treats of the patented 
process of the manufacture of Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt, and illustrates the various other house- 
hold uses to which Patent Elastic Felt is put— 
pillows, window seat aud church cushions, etc. It 
gives our guarantee that your money will be re- 
funded, if after thirty nights’ free trial it is not 
all you expected or even hoped for. 
= 2 ft. Gin. wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 lbs. 10.00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 
4 ft. wide, 40 lbs., 13.35 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 

All 6 feet 3 inches long 
Made in two parts, 50c. extra. 


Special sizes at special 
prices. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of 
“felt.” It’s not felt if it's not an OSTERMOOR. 
Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book “ Church Cushions,” 
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The Gorham Co, 
Silversmiths 


strongly recommends 


| GORHAM 


SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 
As being absolutely the best 
preparation adapted to the 
efficient care of silverware. 
Its form is the most convenient 
as well as the most economical 
for daily use. It cleans as 
well as polishes and contains 
no deleterious ingredients. 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 
cents in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


q Broadway and 39th Street, New York 











FLINCH. sst‘rascinating 
CARD GAME 


More Simple than Authors 
More Scientific than Whist 
Old and Young are Captivated 


| Organize or join a FLINCH Club. It has caught 
the popular fancy. A pack of fun. An 
evening of innocent amusement for . ... ry 
Ask your statione: for a pack of FLINCH cards 
and instructions, or send 50 cents direct to us. 























Sample Cards Free 


| Flinch Card Co., 120 So. Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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xirls’ Problems 


By Margaret EF. Sangster 








OVEMBER brings Thanksgiving 
Day, our own home festival It 
is historic with us, and purely 
American, so we are glad and 
merry together each year as we 
gather with grateful hearts around 

: the familytable. I hope that we 

may never forget the meaning of the day’s 

name, and that we may cultivate thankful 
hearts for the good things in our lives as well 
as the great things that come to the nation 

It is a day made dear to us by tradition as 

well as by history. 





Little Acts of Kindness 

I have no special gifts, and my sphere is 
restricted. How can I show a truly Christian 
character? JEAN. 

By practicing little acts of kindness every 
day. Let me illustrate. One day lately I 
was riding in a trolley-car in a strange place. 
I was on my way to call on dear friends who 
had lately moved there. Addressing the con 
ductor, I said: ** Will you please stop at C 
Street?’’ Heanswered: ‘‘C ~ Street is not 
near any car route in this village. I will stop 
at the nearest point and I can direct you so 
that you will find it.’"’ Taking an envelope 
and pencil from his pocket this kind con- 
ductor drew a diagram—almost, indeed, a 
little map —of the way to C—— Street, and 
presented it to me. When I thanked him he 
said: ‘‘ Don’t mention it. It is a pleasure.’’ 
That little service made my way easy and 
filled me with gratitude. As Faber says: 


** Little things on little wings 
Bear little souls to Heaven.” 

The few in the world who have magnificent 

genius are not more fortunate than the many 

who may do very lovely little things with 

out peculiar talent whenever the opportunity 

comes, 


A Social Bane 

Please tell me how to acquit myself credit 
ably in societv. I am frightened at the sound 
of my own voice. | never know what to do or 
what to sav when I am among people, as 
have had little social training. WANDA 

Watch, the next time you are at a party, 
the most self-possessed woman in the room. 
You will notice that she is not thinking of 
herself nor of the effect she produces. She 
is trying to settle an old lady comfortably in 
a corner away from draughts; she is listening 
deferentially to an elderly gentleman who is 
telling an anecdote she has heard before; she 
is presenting a bashful boy to a young lady 
who will draw him out; she is helping her 
hostess in every way and making the evening 
a success. Thus occupied she is delivered 
from every anxiety about herself. It is self- 
consciousness which is the kill-joy in cases 
like yours, and it is just as well to recognize 
the fact and emancipate one’s self from its 
control. 


A Girl Who Breaks Her Word 

My classmate Nancyvy is noted for her charm- 
ing readiness to make delightful promises. 
She promises many things before she is asked, 
but she forgets the next minute, and in conse- 
quence she is considered insincere. Iam sure 
she is merely thoughtless. BELLE. 


You are very amiable in excusing this young 
woman, but her reputation for insincerity is 
not undeserved if she constantly promises and 
seldom performs. 


A Girl Among Strangers 

Iam coming to you for a suggestion. All 
my life I have lived among my own people, 
and in a village where everybody knew me. 
In the social affairs I have been counted upon 
as one of the young women who would help 
brighten an evening, and I have always been 
invited to everything. Having taken a posi- 
tion as stenographer in a business office in a 
small village a hundred miles from home I 
am among strangers. I goto my work in the 
morning from my boarding-house, and I return 
to the latter at night. My employer and my 
landlady are both considerate, but I am out- 
side the village life. Nobody invites me to 
any supper, festival or pleasure whatever, 
and I feel the isolation terribly. Is there any- 
thing I can do to improve the situation ? 

JESSIE. 

Yes; on your part you may make yourself 
known to the pastor of the church; join the 
Christian Endeavor, or Epworth League, or 
Girls’ Friendly Society, and go to the 
Sunday-school. A large part of village social 
life focuses in the village church. Before 
very long people there will become acquainted 
with you and you will find yourself appreci- 
ated. But there is another thing you can do, 
and it lies deeper: Combat earnestly the 
tendency to feel lonely and injured. Weara 
cheerful countenance. Cultivate a liking for 
your new surroundings, and before long 
women who can take the initiative will notice 
that there is a young girl in the place, going 
to and fro, who ought to be looked after and 
included in the merrymakings. If some of 
these women happen to read this paragraph 
they may take a hint as to the opportunities 
which lie in their way for making young 
people whom they meet feel at home. 
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Business Training in a Young Wife 

My husband insists on my keeping an exact 
account of everything I spend for the house 
I am a young wife. I have had no business 
training and get things dreadfully mixed up 
It is very mortifying EDITH. 

] presume your husband has had business 
training. Let him assist you at first. You 
will find it pleasant after a while to know all 
about the income and outgo, and to keep your 
books carefuJly. Ask your husband for an 
allowance, and have some definite scheme on 
which to work, and do not feel needlessly 
humiliated about the situation 


Gardening as a Vocation 

My sister and I have a litthe money and a 
good deal of time. We have brains and wish 
to go into business. Do you think we could 
succeed in gardening ? BETTY. 

In England women have been verysuccess 
ful in several branches of gardening — not 
merely as florists, but in raising fruits and 
vegetables for the markets. You and your 
sister would do well to spend a year or two 
at an agricultural studying 
phosphates and methods, and mastering the 
theory of the business before attempting prac 
tical work. There is a field for you, and it 
is not overcrowded. You should find a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbows which over 
arch asparagus, lettuce and strawberry beds. 
I have recently heard of several women who 
have done this work successfully. 
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Duties of a Visiting Housekeeper 
Will you tell me briefly the requisites for 
taking a position as visiting housekeeper ? 
ALICE 
First and foremost, a thorough knowledge 
of domestic economy — what to buy, what to 
keep in large quantities, and what to procure 
in small bulk for the daily need. Next, an 
acquaintance with cooking, so that the cook 
may be intelligently directed. Third, an 
orderly mind, so that the planning and work 
may be systematized. Fourth, ability to 
manage the details, if necessary, of a liberal 
establishment. A visiting housekeeper may 
have several families on her list. These 
families are usually people of means, who 
keep several servants, and the house-mistress, 
for some reason, desires relief from oppressive 
care. Her deputy, the houskeeeper referred 
to, comes at an appointed hour daily, inspects 
pantries and refrigerator, caters, sets the 
household machinery in order, and keeps a 
rigid account of every penny spent. There 
are few such posts available. When found 
and well filled they are generously paid. 
Helping the Unthankful P 
Some years ago an aunt of mine adopted a 
little girl whom she took from very poor sui 
roundings and distressing prospects. Hu 
manly speaking the child was a waif. Auntie 
has treated her as if she were her own child — 
has clothed, fed and educated her, and given 
her every advantage. The girl is now seven- 
teen, and is far from being a pleasant inmate 
of the home. She is untidy, willful and vain, 
but worst of all, she is very ungrateful. She 
seems to have no comprehension of what her 
benefactress has done. Do you think it my 
aunt’s duty to goon caring for her? LAuRA. 
One’s own child is sometimes perverse, 
willful and vain. One’s own child is often 
ungrateful. I have a feeling that gratitude 
is not a plant of spontaneous growth — it 
matures slowly. Children take much that is 
done for them for granted. Having adopted 
this young girl your aunt is under obligations 
to shelter and protect her until she is grown 
up. If God cast us off on account of our 
unthankfulness to Him what would become 
of most of us? I think, however, that your 
aunt, for the girl’s sake, should exact good 
conduct from her adopted daughter; should 
give her certain definite daily duties and see 
that they are performed. If she is over- 
indulgent the girl will not thank her in after 
years. There is, let me add, a key to every 
nature, and it is well to try and find it ina 
case like this. 


About Long Evenings 


I am employed as a stenographer, and as 
the office hours are short I am left with long 
evenings on my hands, and I would like to 
have you suggest to me the most profitable 
way of using that spare time. I am alone in 
the citv and know few people here, so that 
social duties are not pressing. I have used a 


great deal of my spare time in reading, of 


which I am very fond, but as my eyes are 
weak I cannot enjoy myself much at that pas- 
time. Can you think of any way in which 
I could dispose of that spare time, so that 
I could make some extra’ pin-money for 
myself? MAYFLOWER. 

If your eyes are weak I think you should 
rest them in the evening, as stenography and 
typewriting require good eyesight. Anexpert 
knitter might earn a little money by knitting 
babies’ socks and warm mittens for school- 
children and grown people in her leisure 
hours. Knitting requires little from the eyes; 
it may be done almost mechanically. If you 
do not know how you might learn. 
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Are Rich Girls and Poor Girls Alike? 
Have rich girls and poor girls the same 
thoughts? Have they anything in common? 

ISABEL. 
They have girlhood in common, and youth, 
and hope, anda hundred otherthings. There 
are rich girls who are poor because they live 
only for display and fashion; there are poor 
girls who are rich because they have noble 
aims and lofty purposes. Poverty and wealth 
belong to the externals of life, and do not 


necessarily color the inner thoughts. It is 
my joy to have many frieads among poor 
girls, and many among those who have 


wealth, and I cannot see very much difference 
between them. It is a beautiful thing tobea 
girl, whether you wear fine clothes or plain 
Libraries, picture refined 
society and many delightful pleasures are as 
open to the poor as tothe rich girl. Then, 
too, we all have the sky and the sunshine. 
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Pet Names Should Only be Used at Home 
I suppose vou let the little girls slip in, too, 
don’t you? IT have a Christian name that I do 
not admire. Why can I not give it up and be 
known by my pet name, in school and every 
where else ? PATIENCE, 
As you have not told me your pet name I 
cannot determine whether it is more desirable 
than the one by which you sign your letter. 
Patience is a beautiful name for a girl, digni- 
fied and charming. J imagine that you have 
been named for a Puritan ancestor. But this 
is the truth of the matter: pet names, how 
ever dainty and dear, are for use only at home 


among parents and children. Beyond the 
family it is in better taste to use the real 
name. A girl should appear not with a 


diminutive but with her real name on a school 
muster-roll, and whenever she has occasion to 
write to any one on any pretext — her home 
people only excepted. Be patient with the 
name Patience; you will like it better when 
youare a little older. 


**Must Always be First” 

I am never quite happy with my friends 
unless Lam sure they love me better than they 
love others. IT must always be first with every 
one. Often I fancy that people are talking 
about me unkindly. AGNES. 

The habit of suspecting evil, and of claim- 
ing preeminence, if not checked will make 
you morbid and wretched. Pull up these 
selfish dispositions as you would uproot weeds 
in the garden. Pray for strength to do battle 
with these unhappy inclinations. As Mrs. 
Browning says in her poem, ‘* My Kate,” 
“Twas her thinking of others made you 
think of her.’’ Try to forget yourseif and 
think of others day by day. 


Birthday Greetings 

When you haven’t any money how can you 
testify your love for a friend on her birthday ? 

ELLEN. 

In the best way in the world, by sending 
your friend a birthday letter. Very often 
gifts that cost money are superfluous. — Birth- 
day greetings, if heartfelt and cordial, are 
better than presents. Still, presents do not 
necessarily cost much money. One may often 
give great pleasure by making some trifle. 
Embroidery offers a variety of articles if one 
is clever with her needle; or if one havea 
camera, as so many girls now have, a picture 
is a welcome souvenir of a pleasant time one 
has had. 


Reading Like a Sieve 

I read a great many books. A book does 
not last long with me as an occupation. I 
hurry through it so fast. But I do not think 
there are many good books for girls. Miss 
Alcott’s, Susan Coolidge’s and some others 
exhaust my list. BERTHA. 


Bertha dear, if I may persuade you, please 
read no more stories forthree months. There 
is only one Miss Alcott, it is true, but if she 
were alive she would tell you and a host of 
other little women to read serious books for a 
while. I advise you to go to your teacher of 
English literature and ask her to recommend 
several volumes, or possibly one volume, 
which you may read slowly, and of which you 
may afterward write an abstract. Really it 
would be much more profitable for you to 
study the dictionary than to race through story 
after story with lightning speed. I once knew 
an illiterate woman who began to study the 
dictionary in earnest, and she became through 
its means a very fair scholar. 


**A House Where Nothing Happens” 

Nothing is sotrving as a house where nothing 
ever happens. Ours moves on like clock- 
work ; it is all staid, correct and humdrum. 
We are chained by routine. May. 
Routine is a hard 
System to a certain point is admi- 
rable, but it should not enslave us. You need 
change and an outside interest. Invite a 
mother with a brood of active children to visit 
you, or throw the house open to a settlement 
worker, and let her bring a girls’ club to your 
parlors once a week. 


You have my sympathy. 
mistress. 
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2534 Sterling ing 
Gilded Pin 
with baroque 
pearl, 90 





































ignet, $4.00 


Garnet and 
pearls, $2.7 
7473 Five 


fine imitation 
amethyst, 
$1.00. 

567614 gold 
brooch, 


wn 


4721 Sterling 
hat pin 


15805 Same 
sterling 
_ silver case, 
~ $10.00. 
sterling silver, 
$1.00. 90401 
Larger size 
(1% in. long), 


Illustrations 
of jewelry, 
watch and 
spoon are 
actual 
size. 

/ 


Solid 14-k. 
Gold Scarf 
Pins, $1.25 


each. Real 
pearl in A, B, 
D,and F. E, 


white enamel. lw 
We are the largest dealers in the United States in 
gold and silver by mail. The character of our 
articles is much above the average, yet the prices 
are below. All the gold is solid gold; all the silver 
is sterling, 0925/1000 fine. 
for one or more 


SEND BY MAI articles 


We make the way easy and safe for you. We 
prepay all packages and guarantee you against loss. 
We return your money for any article that fails to 
please. Send for our Catalogue anyway. 


545 
Sterling 
deposit 
work 
Cologne, 
3% in. 
high, 


$1.50. 

























63 New 
Cigar Cutter, 
sterling, 
$1.00. 


95015 Ster- 
ling Watch 
Fob, $2.50. 


306 Sterling 
Seal (2 in. 
long), $2.50. 
Very bold Send for 
die-work. our com- 
plete cat- 
alogue. 


























; 20326 
y Sterling 
4 Mirror, diam. 
WS in., $9.00. 
20328 Brush, 9 
in. long, $5.00 
20335 Comb, 
\ $1.75. 


: 25 complete 
ie toilet sets 
rN 


in our 
eh): 


ata 
gue. 


1487 Holly Knife 


X 


1441 
Sterling 
Match 
Box. 
Full size. 
$1.00. 


College 
Girl 
Spoon, 
5% in. 
long, 
sterling 
silver, 
very 
heavy. ; 7 ’ 
$2.00. “NX 
With gold 

bowl, $2.25. 


tpaniel ou 


Pong Mirror, 
Sterling, 
diam. 2 in. 
$1.25. 

Other Ping- 
Pong Novel 
ties in our 
catalogue 
Write for one 
‘ to-day. 
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How to Tool and Emboss Leather 
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DESIGNS 





By Katherine Girling 


ex 





TOOL WORKING THE OUTLINE 


HE articles which ~ 
may be made from 
tooled and em 


bossed leather 
numerous: 
bellows- 


are 
fire screens, 
chair 
backs, paneling for 
libraries, book-covers, 
belts, cardcases, purses, 
portfolios—anything, 
in fact, to which stiff 
leather will adapt itself. 


covers, 


cs 

OR tooling leather a 

single tool is neces- 
sary. It is called a 
punch, though the name 
isabit misleading. As 
yet, it isdifficult to buy it 
in this country, but any 
metal worker can make 
one at small cost. To 
make one take a piece 
of number five stub steel 
(which costs twenty 
cents); heat it to a 
cherry red to draw the 
temper; let it cool 
slowly; file it flat on one 
side and bevel the end 
into an oval; leave no 
knife edges. Reheat, 
put it on an anvil and 
bend it, by careful tap- 
ping, to an angle of 
twenty-five degrees, at 
a point half an inch from 
the end. Cut the tool 
three or four inches 
long; reheat to a blue 
heat and plunge it 
quickly into cold oil 
to restore the temper. 
Insert it into a wooden 
handle so that the end 
projects from the handle an 
inch and ahalf. The handle 
should be a cylinder four 
inches long, five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, and 
pointed toward the tool end. 

Firm calfskin and pigskin 
undyed and of a_ natural 
leather color are suitable 
leathers for tooling. They 
cost from twenty-five to thirty 
cents a square foot. When 
wet the leather should be pli- 
able but not like rubber. 

“ 

ORK on a hard surface. 
A marble slab is best, 
but a board or the top of a 
work-table will do. Attempt 
asmall piece at first. Decide 
on a simple, broad design. 
Designs which are used for 
wood carving or for pounded 
brass are good. Simple ini- 
tials and monograms are good 

to experiment upon. 

Having the design on stout 
tracing paper, such as archi- 
tects use, transfer it, as you would an embroid 
ery design, to the leather—that is, go over 
the lines on the paper with a soft pencil; then, 
laying it face down upon the leather, rub the 
paper with the handle of a case knife. Or 
sponge the leather; lay the tracing paper on 
the moistened leather with the design up; go 
over the design witha point not sharp enough 
to scratch but sufficiently pointed to impress 
the leather. Be very careful not to scratch nor 
prick nor rubthe leather. Having transferred 
the design soak the leather in cool water 
water about the temperature of the room — for 
two or three minutes; experience will teach 
you the proper time. If soaked too long the 
leather becomes spongy; if not soaked long 
enough it does not respond to the tool. 

When the leather is taken from the water 
lay it upon the slab of marble, right side up, 
with the design showing. Hold the tool as 
you would a pencil you meant to write with, 
with the beveled point lying upon the leather. 
Go over the outline, pressing down the back- 
ground evenly and strongly. Do 
afraid; you cannot press too hard. The tool 
thus becomes a little foot, treading and 
Stamping and stroking the background, but 
not scratching, rubbing nor pushing. .The 
entire background must be beaten down in this 
way —the tool works in all directions, up 
and down, right and left, and round about, 
one mark obliterating the other—till all 
becomes smooth. The design is then raised 


not be 





FINGER PURSE 





FRONT OF CARDCASE 





PUNCHING DESIGN FROM BACK 





BY FLORENCE BIGELOW AND ANTOINETTE STORRS 











PUNCHING UP THE BACKGROUND 
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)) 
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) A 
always better than ex- 


wooden ring or hook 
and punch down. This 
raised effect is undesir- 
able for anything which, 
like the binding of a 
book or a purse, is to 
suffer much handling as 
it shows wear 

wise 


easily. 
restraint is 


aggeration. Highly 





PURSE AND BAND 


BOOK-COVER 





FOR THE SEAT OF A CHAIR 





A PRETTY FIRE SCREEN 


Design Copied from Screen in Palace at Copenhagen. 


because the background has been lowered. 
Keep the leather wet. It may go into the 
water as often as you please. 

The second process is to take the tool, like 
a punch, in the right hand; grasp the leather 
at the same time with both hands and punch 
the design up from the back, always using 
the rounded edge of the tool. If you wisha 
very raised effect lay the leather over a 


DESIGN FOR CARDCASE 





FINGER PURSE 





BACK OF CARDCASE 


raised designs should be 
filled in on the wrong 
side with a composition 
of glue and sawdust, or 
with modeling wax, to 
prevent flattening. 

You run over the out- 
line, or if you twist the 
leather out of shape, lay 
itdown upon the marble, 
press it flat and tool the 
outline again. 

At the last use the 
tool like a brush, bevel- 
ing the edge of the raised 
design so that it may 
sink safely into the 
background. Then 
your work is done. 
This is tooling. 

an 
MBOSSING resem- 
bles tooling except 
that instead of tooling 
the outline in the begin- 
ning it should be incised 
or cut with asharp knife. 


This needs a steady, 
firm touch. Do not cut 
more than half way 


through the leather. 
Open out the gashes 
wiih the tool, pressing 
them apart and model 
ingthem. This gives a crisp 
edge which is not lost in the 
soaking or punching. 

Embossing is much prac- 
ticed by the German crafts- 
men, who like decided, strong 
lines. It is not at all favored 
by the Italians, who aim 
always at graceful, natural 
effects. You cannot correct 
an incised outline, but you 
can change a tooled line by 
punching it out from the 
back. 

When the tooling is done 
and the leather perfectly dry, 
its natural color may be 
deepened by sponging it with 
caustic For purses 
and cardcases which are to be 
handled the leather should be 
stained and polished. This 
deepens the color and keeps 
the leather from showing 
finger-marks or spots, and 
preserves its quality. Usea 
brown ink as a dye. It can 
be obtained for thirty cents 
at any art store. Rub the 
ink over the leather with a rag and polish 
with a soft cloth. One stain may follow 
another. Ashaded effect is sometimes sought 
to emphasize the design. It is a bit deeper 
where shadows might fall. This can be 
done with a brush. 

A pocketbook maker will make up your 
purses. He will line them with very thin 
leather called skiver, or with thin calfskin, 
but he will charge about one dollar a piece; 
therefore make the acquaintance of a lock- 
stitch machine and stitch up the simple ones 
yourself, or get your shoemaker to do it. 

For binding books consult a bookbinder 
before you cut the leather. 


ha 


lenge bomen may be painted in oils or with 
bronze and gold paints, but it should not 
be. The beauty of leather is in being leather 
—the paint reduces it to a poor imitation of 
metal. The background may be beaten down 
with blunt punches where ends are cut into 
figured patterns, but it is better not. That is 
a cheap device which disguises the surface of 
the leather and catches dust. 

Leather has many virtues of its own. The 
craftsman worthy of the name will discover 
these virtues and respect them. It is so bid- 
dable when wet that its spirit may easily be 
lost in fussiness. Simplicity, strength, serv- 
ice and beauty you may require of it. But 
always respect its right to be leather. 


soda. 








Baird-North Co. 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


Dept. 3, Salem, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Fine 
Gold and Diamond Jewelry and Everything 
made in Sterling Silver. 


Our beautiful Catalog M contains photographic illustrations 
of over 6000 Rings, Brooches, Pins, Watches, Chains, Leather 
and Toilet Goods, Table Ware and hundreds of things useful 
and ornamental. 

It tells you why our prices are one-third less than elsewhere 
and is of great value to economical and particular buyers. 

A postal brings it to you — write now. 

We illustrate a few articles taken at random from our cata- 
log. No. 44C, 14k. Ring, Diamond, $5.50; No. 456C, 14k. 
Ring, Diamond, $300.00; No. 46C, 14k. Ring, Diamond, 

25.00; No. 6O7C, 14k. Links, $4.00; No. @O8C, 14k. Hat 
Pin, $2.00; No. 600C Gold Locket, two pictures, $5.00; No. 
610C, Gold Scarf Pin, Pearls, $2.00; No. 611C, Gold 
Scarf Pin, Pearl, $1.50; No. 612C, Gold Scarf Pin, $1.00; 
5.50; No. 
; No. 506L. Silver 


No. 5380B, Gold Brooch, Amethyst, Pearls, 
504L, Silver Scarf Pin, gray finish, 50¢ 
Brooch, gray finish, 60c.; No. 6061, Silver Locket, two 
pictures, $1.25; No. 5031, Silver Brooch, gray finish, $1.00. 
Monograms on Lockets, 35« 

OUR GUARANTEE: The proprietors of the Baird-North Co. 
are personally known to the undersigned, and are thoroughly 
reliable, straightforward business men. H. M. Batchelder, 
President Merchants’ National Bank ; Leland H. Cole, Cash- 
ier Mercantile National Bank; H.C. Millett, Cashier Salem 
National Bank, Salem. 


BABY SPOONS 














This Sterling Silver Novelty is the only spoon which a 
Made 
‘The etchings include 


young child can firmly and comfortably grasp. 
with plain or etched 
over 60 subjects, many 
of them chosen 
the most familiar and 
delightful Nursery 
Rhymes and Pictures. 


bowls. 


from 










For sale by 
all Jewelers 


Iilustra- 
tions 


Free 


Patented 
(Cut full size) 


TRADE MARK 


4 (BS 


(Cut tull size) STERLING 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 


Makers of the Highest-Grade Sterling Silver 
Holiday and Wedding Gifts, Prize Cups, etc. 


103 State Street 


43 Union Square ) New York 
Chicago 


6 Maiden Lane } 
Address All Communications ; 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
Lace Handkerchief Pattern 


Rose design, like illustra- 
tion, mailed for 4c. to intro- 
duce our goods, FREE our 
large illustrated catalogue 
of Stamped Linens, Pillow 
‘Tops, Perforated Patterns, 
also Battenburg, Honiton, 
Dutchess, Arabian, Irish 
and Point Lace Patterns, 
including a lesson on em- 
broidery and on Lace mak- 
ing. Agents and Dealers 
Supplied. Address, 


N 
LADIES’ ART CO., Dept. 10 A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





















To introduce unique Novelties in Leather, 
we will send to any address a leather wrist 
bag, in newest design, with your mono- 
gram burnt on, for 
75 Cents, Postpaid 

Made of ooze calf. Give monogram and 
State color, dark tan or grey. Every- 
thing in leather. Send for catalogue. 


G. HARRY MERCHANT 
<i) Dept. (, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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The Frary and Nims Houses, at Deerfield, Massachusetts. 


Awarded Second Prize in The Journal’s Outdoor Contest. 
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Se Se ee eh 4 lade 5 The Old Homestead of the Fairbanks Famil, ear Dedha 


Awarded First Prize in T@purnal’s Ou 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE A. NEUMANN 





The Fifth Generation Lives in This House, at East Moriches, Long Island. 
Built in 1740. 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY TROTH 


The Seaman House, at Westbury, Long Island. Where Audubon, the Ornithologist, Lived, on Perkiomen Creek, Pennsylvania. 
More than 200 Years Old. Built in 1762. 
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ks Family ear Dedham, Massachusetts. Built in 1636. 


Prize in T@ournal’s Outdoor Contest. 











PHOTOGRAPH BY GE 


The Old Davenport House, at Rock Island, Illinois. 
Built in 1839 by the First White Settler. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY F. E. COOMBS 


The Old Rugg House, at Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Built in 1800; the Great Elm at the Left of the House was Planted in 1774. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY F. Ww. STEOMAN 


A Pretty Vine-Covered House, at Loudonville, New York. 
Built About 1832. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM M. CHRISTIE, C. E. 


The Walker Homestead, at Linwood, New York. 


More than Seventy Years Old. 
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Metal bottle, handy for travelers. 


The large number of re- 
quests received, prompts us 
to continue for another 
month, our offer of a FREE 
trial bottle of Dr. Graves’ 


Tooth Powder to readers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Write to 








Chicago 


ing GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 


al 


* METAL 
BOTTLES BOTTLES 
FOR TOURISTS POR TOURISTS 


An ideal preparation for beautify- 
ing and preserving the teeth, sweet- 
ening the breath and _ purifying the 
mouth. 


ANTISEPTIC 


Hardens soft and bleeding gums, 
whitens and cleans the teeth. 

A Standard Dentifrice—endorsed 
by dentists as an aid in preserving 
the teeth, and by doctors as a pro- 
moter of good health. 

Sold by druggists at 25c. 


DR. GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE 


After using the free trial 
bottle you will be pleased 
to know that you can ob- 
tain this dentifrice at your 
druggist’s or dealer’s. Noti- 
fication of failure to find it 
there may be sent, to our 
mutual advantage, to 


DR. GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Metal bottle, handy for travelers. 
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x00d Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Ouestions of general interest 
addresses, 


will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes, 


How to Take Sun Baths 


EW of us realize the wonderful health- 
It isa 
well-known fact that sick people who are 


giving power of the sun’s rays. 


ri exposed to sunlight improve much more 
rapidly than those who live in rooms 
where the sun does not shine. 
ful disinfectant and sterilizer. baths 
many devotees. Either a part of the body may be 
exposed or the whole. For the thin, pale girl the 
sun bath will work wonders. And as a remedy for 
insomnia it is valuable. It causes abundant per- 
spiration which is a great cleanser of the body. 
The proper method of taking a sun bath is about 
In our climate the sun-bath room should 
have a southern exposure with generous windows 
The patient should lie 


Sunlight is a power 


Sun have 


which should be sloping. 


on a couch, uncovered, or with a covering of thin 
cheesecloth, though a cot is really better. 
is placed in front of the window. Care should 
always be taken to protect the head from the sun’s 


The cot 


rays. The length of the bath varies according to 
different factors, chief among which is the physical 
condition of the individual. The very feeble often 
cannot well bear more than five minutes’ exposure, 
while the robust can stand it for three-quarters of 
an hour. Of course the intensity of the sun’s rays 
must be taken into consideration. Another factor 
is the extent to which the body is exposed. 

The specific effects of the sun bath are many. It 
is adecided tonic; it acts beneficially on the nervous 
system and on all of the vital functions, It is valu- 


able not only in health but in disease as well. 


Some Questions I am Asked 


A Good Lotion for Pimples 

I have been troubled for some time by successive 
crops of pimples on my face. No sooner do I think 
that they are gone than they break out afresh. 
Please give a remedy. LUCIA, 

A good lotion for pimples is: Precipitate of sul 
phur, one dram; tincture of camphor, one dram; 
rose-water, four ounces. This 


may be applied 


several times a day. 


What a Schoolgirl Should Eat 

Please prescribe a suitable diet for me. I am in 
the High School, and am seventeen years old. Is 
it better to go without breakfast, or luncheon, or 
dinner ? N.A. 


Of course only general rules can be given without 
knowing the individual case. Above all things do 
not go without your breakfast! Indeed, for a 
schoolgirl, I think it is a bad plan to omit any 
meal. For breakfast take fruit, a cereal, a chop 
or eggs, bread and butter, or toast not soaked with 
melted butter, and milk. 
stew, hash, or 


For luncheon, cold meat, 
fish, potate bread and butter, 
fruit, fresh or preserved, ana a little plain cake. 
For dinner eat soup, any wholesome meat, fish 
once a week, potatoes, and green vegetables in their 
season, fruit, plain cake, or any easily digested 
dessert, such as a fruit jelly, blanc-mange, etc. 


The “Raisin Grape” 
Will you kindly tell me what fruit raisins are 
originally and their food value ? STUDENT. 
The raisin is made from certain kinds of grapes 
which are especially rich in sugar. The fruit is 
dried in the sun. The color of the *‘ raisin grape”’ 
is generally white. But when dried it turns dark 
from the oxidation of the tannic acid which is in the 
skin. Raisins are useful as a food, but they should 
be cooked to make them easy of digestion. They 
increase the appetite when combined with rice, 
bread, cake, etc., and are used a great deal in cook- 
ing with materials that would otherwise be insipid. 


se 


Sleep that is Not Restful 

Although I sleep the greater part of the night I do 
not rise refreshed, and my sleep is not restful. Can 
you give me any advice as to a cure for this condi 
tion? EMILY. 

In the first place, when do you go to sleep? In 
You 
know the old adage about the worth of an hour’s 
sleep before midnight. 


the second place, how do you go to sleep? 


As soon as you lie down for 
the night you should banish all the cares of the day. 
Do not even think. Make your mind a blank, and 
not only that, but make it a peaceful blank as well. 
You may say that this is impossible. If you will 
only try a little will-power you will find that it is 
not impossible, and after a short time you will 
enjoy quiet, dreamless slumber. 


The Most Valuable Exercises 
In general, what are the most essential exercises ? 
INQ! /RER. 
The most valuable of all exercises are those which 
have to do especially with the lungs. 
to the farthest cranny of the organism. Locally, 
too, if there is any weakness or disease of the lungs 
themselves the exercise of these 
beneficial. 


organs 


A Rule in Case of Indigestion 

Although, as a rule, my digestion is very good, 
still sometimes certain articles of diet disagree with 
me. If I persist in eating these foods shall I over 
come the trouble, or do you advise me to avoid them 
altogther ? SARAH M. 


We each have our own peculiar physical charac 
I would 
advise you to study your own powers of digestion, 
not paying overmuch attention to the subject, but 
when you discover any articles of food that you 
cannot digest with comfort, even 
neighbor can, simply let them alone. 
ately of simple, wholesome food. 


teristics which we are bound to respect. 


though your 
Eat moder- 


Little Things Well to Know 


ORSERADISH excites the flow of saliva and 
gastric juice when it is eaten early in a meal — 
with oysters or clams, for example. 

Never try to change the natural color of the hair. 
Any one who does so may be quite certain that it 
will be detected. Nothing false is ever attractive. 

Grace can never be acguired when the body is 
held tense and rigid. The power of complete 
relaxation is worth 
striving for. 


A good shampoo for the hair may be made by | 


beating well the yolk of an egg into a pint of hot 
rain-water. Addanounceof rosemary. This is to 
be used warm. 

To perfectly cleanse the space between the teeth 
use waxed dental floss after each meal. 

The attitude of the body is an excellent index to 
the condition of the mind. For example, the atti 
tude of 
pands the chest ; the 


courage ex 





Camphorated tooth 
powder has antiseptic 
properties. 

If you are anemic 
you need the most 
nutritious food ; and 
you should be careful 
that it is completely 
digested and ab- i 
sorbed. 

Do not be too sure 
that you have enough 
superfluous strength 
to be able to take a 
daily cold bath with 
benefit. Many girls 
would much better 
take a tepid or hot 
sponge bath with 
brisk rubbing after- 
ward. 

Food which is still : 
undigested may be i 
passed on to the intes- } 
tines under several 





attitude of fear con- 
tracts the chest and 
compresses the 
organs. 

When there is an 
accumulation of waste 
materials in the body 
it may be thrown off 
in various ways: by 
copious drinks, espe- 
cially of saline 
waters; by vigorous 
exercise, and by 
Turkish baths. 

A graceful poise 
and carriage depends 
to a great extent upon 
strong ankles. 

If you are nervous 
and do not know why, 


the difference in your 
disposition. 





conditions: when too 
great a quantity has 
been taken; when the 
food is poor,and when 
the stomach is not in 
condition to digest it. 


gently with 





Kneading the Abdomen 
Stand erect, placing the hands on the ab- 
domen; bend forward, kneading the abdomen 
both hands. 
excellent to keep one in good condition. 


Hot milk taken 
slowly, sip by sip, will 
help most persons to 
gain flesh and color. 
A glassful taken at 
bedtime is also excel- 
lent for insomnia. 


This 


exercise is 








For from | 
this part of the body life is gathered and distributed | 


is most | 


stop drinking tea and | 
you will soon notice | 


Not like other shoes! 
RADCLIFFE SHOES 
look like $5.00 shoes. 
But they cost $2.50 
that’s all. They 
wear longer than 
$3.50 Shoes. No 
wonder dealers 

call them the 
“wonder 


Shoes 


for Women 


Cheaper shoes can’t 
be as good. They are not 
as economical in a year’s 
buying as Radcliffe Shoes. 


Examine fall and winter Radcliffe Shoes 
at your dealer's. i¢ Should not have 
them send us his name and get book of 
shoe styles, free. 

For renewing and preserving shoes use 
only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 


The Radcliffe Shoe Company 
Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 








Knox’s 
Gelatine 


Shield your family from impure 
and adulterated Knox’s 
Gelatine is the only pure calves’ 
stock gelatine made in the country. 


PURE DAINTY 
SURE HEALTHFUL 


fox rs. 


FR. My book, “ Dainty Des- 
serts for Dainty People,” 
for your grocer'’s name. Or instead 
senda 2c. stamp. For 5c.in stamps, 
the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c. the book and full two- 
quart package (two for 25c.). 
Pink color for fancy des 
serts in every large pack 
package 
Knox's Gelatine 
make two quarts 
a half gallon 
jelly. 


Chas. B. Knox 
12 Railroad Ave. 
Johnstown 

N. Y. 























BISHOP FURNITURE CO. Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


Ship anywhere on approval, prepay 
freight (as stated) and offer you high- 
grade, fashionable furniture, saving 
you one-third, 


No. 1174 Dining Chair 


Is made of Quarter-sawed Oak and 
highly finished. It's comfortable and 
stylish. Retail value, $18.00 for six. 
Our price ire: t, freight paid (as stated) 
$il 7 for set of six. Keep them in 

. your home five days—then 
if not satisfactory return at our expense 
and you are not out a farthing. Any 


= Furniture will furnish your home— 
BISHOP Furniture will adorn it, be- 
sides you save one-thire 





No. 1104 Dining 
Table Selected Oak, 
hand polished. Seats 
ten persons when ex- 
tended, four when 
closed. Has hand 
carved base and per- 
fect casters. It's well 
worth $22.50. 

We ship it direct on 
approval, freight paid 
as stated, 

for only $14.50 “ 
You save $8.00. > . a 
Our Big Catalog is Free — It shows 600 pieces of high-grade, 
fashionable furniture on which we prepay freight anywhere 
east of the Miss. river and north of Tenn., allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 


Nos. 13-25 Ionia 8t. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 






One of 
35 Styles 
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| hy IS the small details, carefully 
thought out, which make 
the complete and artistic home. 
Nothing appeals so strongly to the 
fastidious and careful housewife 
as a dainty, cleanly modern bath- 





Easily-Made Doll Furniture 


By Three Contributors 


TINY set of dolls’ furniture, similar to the one illustrated at the top of this page, may be made | 
at a cost of fifteen cents. The materials required are five small corks, two large ones, two rows 
of pins, and less than half a skein of two-ply Saxony wool, brown in color. 

Cut the tops of the corks the depth desired for the small chairs, and twice the depth for the 


Horn | ” e 
beautifully grained Cuban mahogany in easy-chair. Crochet the covers. Put the pins in slanting for the legs, and form the backs of the small Standard aths 
Romanesque design. Rests every muscle chairs, easy-chair and sofa of pins. When the pins are in position wind the Saxony wool in and out to | 
in the bedy. Ideal for 





Elaborately carved from solid pieces of 


i ‘ : : solid comfort. form the backs of the furniture, and around the legs as shown in the illustrations. And Porcelain Enameled Ware 
: ushions os -_ with a of An oblong piece cut from one of the large corks, with a crocheted cover, forms the body of the sofa. | Th ie a d 
> xr a ¢ “over y ar Oo > poe ine . . . 
sere Ly rth es eee ae a —— The tidies on the easy-chair and small chair are crocheted, and the sofa-pillow is made from two small mA can d . Peni to He ge out 
> > leathe yhic - 2 y safe , pes ; : k : 
et en to buy on upholstered furniture | squares of red silk. The table is made in the same way as the chair, using a large cork. any in huilde: sc eme rs — 
Karpen Guaranteed Springwork is used. The mat, is made from net, run with zephyr. LEILA T. COLLINS. ods lente - hi. ore me soon 
: The kind specified by the U. S. Govern- | | te cargo bet we er ae ervey 
ment in all its upholstery work. | "i mi an te = Peppy ‘ 
CAUTION ‘To protect you against inferior aneee ae oS P eree ase 
1 grades of upholstery leather and Enameled Ware are easily recognized 
leather imitations so often sold for leather, we 
place our “ Sterling” leather trade-mark (shown 





by their snowy whiteness, and by their 
absolute freedom from cracks, flaws 
| or spotty discoloration. These quali- 
ties are peculiar to Standard goods 
alone and are not obtained in any 
other makes. We ship only goods 
that are marked faultless. All others 
are destroyed. Every piece bears our 
| || guarantee label printed in green and 
gold and has the initials “S.S.M.Co.” 
cast in relief on the exterior. No 
others are genuine. 

This illustration is from a photograph of a 
modern bathroom fitted with Standard Porcelain 
| Enameled Ware as follows: 

Standard Porcelain Enameled 5% ft. Albion Bath 


below) on every piece of leather covered furniture 
we make, and request that you insist on seeing 
this trade-mark before you purchase. Sterling 
4 best genuine upholstery leather is che only kind | 

that you can depend upon, because it is guaranteed. 
It is durable, being oak tanned by slow process; 
always remains soft, pliable and rich in texture, | 
does not crackorpeel like imitationsor split leathers. 


Guaranteed ¢ 
| Karpen tricisees Furniture 
is famed for its beauty of design and honesty of 


construction, every piece of which has our trade 
mark on the rear right ley. 











All of our 
leather 
furniture 
has this 











Tub with Shampoo attachment, complete . $90.75 
36” Receptor with combination Shower, complete 217.00 
trade-mark HIS pretty set of dolls’ Sitz Tub with combination Fittings . : : 82.25 
also. Sasnieues. wikieh te wade Foot Tub complete . . , ° 33,50 
— Dagrsage Aegon ee a” 
Dealers everywhere sell Karpen Guaran- of broom sedge in its green , - ater Closet comp . + + ae 
teed Upholstered Furniture and our Ster- stage, can be made for ninety- ~. be oe ee com :, mn ’ ; - ma 
et ling Genuine Leather kurniture. If your : F ni /e will send free on request our book entitled ‘* Modern 
yo Bae Roan Gah cell them, witte tut a tte eight cents. It is painted Bathrooms,” which illustrates and describes many designs 
of one who does, and booklet entitled with white enamel paint and | ofinterior arrangement and equipment, from photographs of 
“Genuine Leather Furniture,” showing held together with pins The actual bathrooms, with prices and other information of value 
, 100 designs, and telling how you can be ‘ to home-builders or those who contemplate remodeling. 
sure of getting the best genuine leather sedge must be accurately 
covered furniture, 


measured. The _ materials 
S. KARPEN & BROS., Karpen Building, Chicago | | required for it are: pins, five 
P q World’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture | cents; enamel, ten cents ; 
toilet set, five cents; gilding, 


STANDARD SANITARY MPG. CO. 


| Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. 
ten cents; mirror, five cents; 


(Lows | 
D 9 broom sedge, five cents; a 
\ ol l Ss quarter of a yard of silk, 
y Cc thirteen cents; one yard of [ [ IR E OIL SOAP 
omfort number two ribbon, five cents; 
two yards of baby ribbon, two cents; one ounce of single zephyr, five cents; three yards of lace, fifteen cents; : > S 
cambric, three cents; organdy, five cents; Swiss muslin, five cents; lining, five cents. DAIsy BROOKE. 

























































O MAKE the paper farmhouse illustrated below take a square of wall paper nineteen inches by 

. nineteen and lay it down with the colored side uppermost. Fold the two front corners to the back | 4 » 

corners, and the front edge to the crease in the centre; do the same with the back edge, making four oblongs. | ae 

: B , 5 wie dapeedicamgy « A Combination of 

Fold the right corners over to the left corners; turn the right edge to meet the middle crease; fold | English lit Ameri Methods 
i the left edge to meet this crease, making a large square, with sixteen small squares as in diagram. The \ ngs Qua ity and American Me j 
| four squares on the front should be slit to meet the second row of squares, and the four squares on the back | cucal : ; 
¢ to meet the third row of squares. Fold the two centre squares on the front edge and place one over the act a ee. tata a 

| other to form a gable. ‘The first and fourth squares on the front edge must then be folded in front of : 


| this gable. Fold the back edge in the same way to form a gable, and fold the first and fourth squares in FAMOUS FOR 
| front of the gable thus made. Paste the pieces forming the gables together; paste the front and rear | 


- To any mother who writes for it, we 
will send, postpaid, and alsolutely free, } 
a dainty comfort for a doll’s bed. This } 
comfort is a miniature of 


Woods & Logan’s 
h Medicated Cotton Comfort 


% The best comfort that can be purchased. 
r We want to place one of these minia 
i ture comforts in the home of every 
LAbDIES’ Home JOURNAL reader as a 
reminder when buying comforts to ask 
for and examine Woods & Logan’s 
Comforts. For the doll’s comfort 


ADDKESS 
a 


WOODS & LOGAN, Germantown, Pa. 


As a Toilet Requisite 
UNEQUALLED FOR CHAPPED HANDS 


Fun for the Children 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| “The Turtle Book,” containing 52 verses and 
| 





pictures of the up-to-date turtle, will be 
sent on receipt of 12 wrappers. 





If you do not find Low's Turtle Oil Soap at your druggists’, 
we will send ten cakes for $1.00. 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England, 
or 509 Kent Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


MCR PERE Be oe 


























Beautiful Clothes for Children 


Approved style for correct appearance (from birth to 
| 16 years of age). A complete wardrobe for the child, 


» 1. Infant’s wardrobe, 32 patterns in each set, 25c 

, 2. First chort clothes, 10 patternsineach set, 25c 

\ 3. From 1 to 10 years, 5 patterns in a set, 25c 
4. Single patterns for any garment to the 







The most refined people 


Are using the Ruspry be- 
The cause it sheds no lint and 
Only the nubs of cotton in- 














age of 16. Each . : , -10¢ stantly absorb the 
\ 5. Doll clothes, nurzery articles or ani- 
mal sets. Each . : . 25¢ 


moisture and 
give pleasant 
friction. 


In ordering state age and sex. Illustrated 
catalog free with each order or for 2 cents for 
mailing. Ask your dealer for our patterns. 


Little Folks Pattern Co., 26 W. 24th St., New York 


Towel 








pieces to the gables. Slip the roof of the front porch into place, before the 
front gable and the front of the cottage are pasted; then paste the porch 
roof and the fronts of the cottage together to the gable. The floor of the 
porch is pasted in position by folding down one edge in the same way. The 
railing and stairs are pasted in position by folding down a tiny edge on 
each, and pasting the edges down. 


combine durability of metal with beauty of 
bisque and do not break; delight all 
purchasers. Fit any doll’s body. Ask your 
dealer or send for catalogue to 


A. VISCHER & CO. 


Dept. Minerva, 11 Warren Street, New York. 


ef eer ewe Tote MAL hl EEE: BOTS Meee 











Wonderfully No harsh 


The double doors and the windows are 





ia ; hit § ‘ i : Absorbent threads to pull 
+ ‘ made by cutting a slit in the centre of the front and two slits on the top anc : a > ne 

, : : 4 ut. Pure white. 
Infant s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 bottom at each side of the centre slit, and folding the others back in place. With ead ao tale 
L:verything for the complete outfitting of Chil- | phe chimney is an oblong strip folded into four oblongs. One edge of this =e . os ancsomety Hnishe 
aS ee | - : nis x If PAMLICMIITR —hemstitchedends. Each 
ter Catalogue. “We cater to the little ones.” | is turned down and pasted to the opposite edge, making a hollow oblong. Pr Su co he s. Lé 
NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, The fence and the animals in the farmyard were also made from paper. "48 lwaraetn in a box of its own. The 





RT RIS OAL Mer aT 


best stores sell it. 


Send postal for free illustrated booklet A 


WACHUSETT MILLS, WORCESTER, MASS 


seven inches by seven into sixteen squares, and then folding it into the square 4’ 
Do not throw away your old carpets, but have them woven into hand- -_ : > : » on » , 
qume sunpeleae Geo aubel’ Wika ieouiicaen, Weeuren | box, or, by cutting off one strip, into the oblong box. 


— 
freight. COLUMBIA RUG C0., 28 B. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill | Fiora E. JACKLIN. = 


t: . 
- : All the pieces of dolls’ furniture may be made by folding a square of paper \ i. re 
SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS | 
AM 
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ARMOUR’S 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best 
Beef for preparing Good 
Things for the 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


It gives flavor, substance and a tempting 
color to soups, gravies, entrees, etc. 





ARMOUR’S 

ART CALENDAR for 1903 
Consists of a Winter Girl, by Harrison Fisher, in 
crayon ; Home Girl, by Thomas Mitchell Peirce, in 
lead-pencil ; Summer Girl, by Henry Hutt, in wash ; 
Yachting Girl, by W. T. Smedley, in charcoal ; 
Horsewoman, by Walter Appleton Clark, in oil 
wash ; Opera Girl, by A. B. Wenzell, in pure wash. 
These drawings were all made expressly for this par- 
ticular use, and have been reproduced by a new fac- 
simile process and printed in Whatman paper effect. 
They possess all the value of the originals and in 
every respect look like sketches. 

This beautiful calendar (6 sheets, 10x 15) will be 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 25 cents or 
metal cap from jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 





(Copyright, Armour & Co., 1902) 
Winter Girt, dy Harrison Fisher, in Crayon 
ART PLATE OFFER 

We have a small edition of our calendar designs 
as art plates for framing or portfolio, These are 
printed on rough drawing paper, 11x17 inches, and 
will be sent singly for 25 cents (metal caps from jars 
of Extract will be accepted as equivalent of 25 cents) 
or the six complete for $1.00. All requests will be 
attended to in the order received. 





Two New Preducts for 
Lovers of Good Things to 
Eat and Drink 


Made after the recipe of a 


Famous Colonial Chef 


TRADE MARK 


Has the full, rich flavor of fresh asparagus | 


| carefully boiled rice, and send at once to the table. 





ARMOUR’S 
TOMATO 
BOUILLON 


A Piquant Relish and for preparing 


Oyster Cocktails, Bouillons, Etc. 


All that is best in fresh ripe Tomatoes, Spices, Herbs 
and Meat highly concentrated and deliciously seasoned. 


Two sizes, 25¢ and 75¢ each 
AT ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


Armour & Company, Chicago 


| Add the juice of half a lemon. 
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Questions about cooking will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Mi_EAT is made more indigestible by a 
second cooking; for this reason 
make from left-over meat such 





light dishes as bobotee, boudins, 
} cannelon and breslau. Croquettes 
1} are not so good on account of the 


- - y 
¥ <7 
. ’ 


frying, and hashes are indigesti 
ble on account of the long stewing with vege 
tables and butter. Here is a recipe for bobotee: 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in a fry:ng-pan; 
slice into the pan half of a small onion, and cook 
until soft; add two ounces of bread and a cupful of 
milk. Take from the fire and let stand ten minutes. 
Blanch and chop eight sweet almonds very fine; add 
these, a pint of cold cooked meat, chopped fine, a 
teaspoonful of curry, and three eggs, well beaten, to 
the ingredients in the frying-pan; mix all well 
together. Rub a deep pie-dish with butter and the 
juice of a lemon; put the mixture into this, and 
bake in a moderate oven for about twenty minutes. 
Serve with boiled rice in a separate dish. 


Fish, Lobsters, Crabs and Oysters are meat. 
White-fleshed fish is more easily digested than the 
dark or pink-fleshed ones, as they have fat distrib- 
uted throughout the flesh. 

Oysters, when raw, are as easily digested as other 
raw flesh. Cooking is necessary to remove the 
dangerous germs. It is quite as rational to eat raw 
beef as raw oysters. 


The Flesh of Lobsters and Crabs is difficult 
to digest on account of the long, dense fibrin. These 
animals are scavengers to a certain extent, which 
frequently makes their flesh poisonous. During 
the summer months they may be used by people who 
have strong digestion; out of season they rarely agree 
with any one. Soft-shelled crabs are crabs in the 
molting condition. They are tender and delicate 


on account of their weakness. 


Orange Filling for Cakes. Put into a double 
boiler, over the fire, halt a pint of milk. Moisten 
a level tablespoonful of cornstarch and add it to the 
milk; stir and cook for at least five minutes. Beat 
together the yolks of three eggs and three table 
spoonfuls of sugar. Add the mixture to the milk; 
cook a moment longer; take from the fire and add 
the grated rind of one orange. When the mixture 
is cold and quite thick add the juice of half an 
orange, and it isreadyforuse. Put this in between 
layers of sponge cake. 


Vanilla Beans and Cocoa Beans are not one 
and the same thing. Vanilla belongs to the orchid 
family. From these beans vanilla extract is made. 
The cocoa bean is the bean from which chocolate 
and cocoa are made. 


The Shell of an Edam or Pineapple Cheese. 
After all the cheese has been used fill the shell 
with boiled macaroni or spaghetti, in cream sauce; 
stand on a piece of oiled paper; bake a few 
minutes in the oven and serve in the shell. ‘There 
is just enough cheese imparted by the toasting of 
the shell to give the most agreeable flavor to the 
macaroni. If care is taken one shell will answer 
for three or four bakings. 


Macaroni, Italian Fashion. Break macaroni 
into pieces two inches long. Throw these into 
boiling water and boil rapidly for twenty minutes. 
Drain, cover with good, rich stock, and cook twenty 
minutes longer. By that time the stock will have 
evaporated. To each quarter-pound of macaroni 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter, half a pint of 
thick, strained tomato, a clove of garlic, mashed, 
half a grated onion, and half a teaspoonful of beef 
extract. Cover and simmer gently for ten minutes. 
Turn into a heated platter and pass with it grated 
parmesan cheese. 


Compotes consist of fresh fruits partly stewed. 
They are exceedingly nice to serve at the close of a 
meal as a plain dessert. They are much better, 
however, with combinations of rice and hominy. 
A compote of apricots is made from apricots partly 
stewed and served on toast. 


Compote of Orange. Peel oranges carefully, 
removing all the white skin. Cut them into halves 
crosswise, and with a pair of scissors or a sharp 
knife remove the cores. Put one cupful of sugar 
and a cupful of water over the fire; boil and skim. 
Arrange the oranges 
flesh side up in a round fruit-dish, baste them care- 
fully with the boiled syrup, fill the centres with 


The dish may be garnished with chopped almonds, 
candied cherries, or chopped candied pineapple. 


Compote of Pears. 
of all the sweet entrées. 
into pear-shaped pieces. Toast them in the oven 
until a golden brown. Pare, cut the pears into 
halves, and remove the cores. Put half a cupful of 
sugar and a cupful of water over the fire, with the 
juice of a lemon; bring to boiling point and skim. 
Put the pears into the syrup and cook slowly for 
five minutes. Arrange the toast in a round dish 
and put half of a pear, flat side down, on each slice 
of toast. Throw a quarter of a pound of candied 
cherries into the syrup, bring to boiling point, heap 
the cherries into the centre of the dish, and baste 
the syrup over the whole. 


This is one of the daintiest 
Cut thin slices of bread 


Jelly Sauce. This sauce may be made from jelly 
that has not sufficiently solidified. Stir half a 
glassful of jelly until it is rather thin and smooth, 
stand it over the fire with four tablespoonfuls of 
water; let it reach the boiling point; pour it slowly 
into the well-beaten whites of two eggs. Serve the 
same as hard sauce. 


Sweet Pancakes. [eat six eggs, without sepa 
rating, until very light. Drain them through a 
sieve into one pint of good cream; add a quarter of 
a pound of granulated sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg, and about two cupfuls and a half 
of pastry flour. The batter must be the same con- 
sistency as for ordinary pancakes. Rub an omelet 
or a sheet-iron sauté-pan with salt until clean and 
bright; then rub it quickly with a piece of uncooked 
suet tied tightly in a small cloth. Make the pan 
hot, and pour in sufficient batter to cover the bottom 
to a thickness of a quarter of an inch. Cook until 
brown on one side, turn quickly and brown on the 
other. Dish on a heated plate, piling one above 
the other, and strewing sifted sugar between them. 
Serve only three or four in a pile, and as quickly as 
possible after they are baked. 


Chafing-Dish Cooking. Sweetbreads, creamed 
chicken, creamed potatoes, oysters, eggs, chipped 
beef and creamed fish all may be easily prepared in 
a chafing-dish. 


To Keep Breadcrumbs. Dry slices of bread 
in the oven without browning. Put them through 
an ordinary grinder, or you may roll them; sift and 
roll again, putting the crumbs when thoroughly 
dry in a tin box or glass jar. They may be kept in 
a dry place for months. 


Braising. This recipe for braising a leg of 
mutton will answer for all other forms of so-called 
tough meat. The bolar piece, the round, or the 
veiny piece of the rump are the best pieces of meat 
for this purpose. Wipe the outside of the leg of 
mutton with a damp cloth. Put it into a baking- 
pan; add four onions, two bay leaves, half a 
teaspoonful of celery seed, and, if you have it,a 
little parsley; then pour on one quart of boiling 
water to which you have added a teaspoonful of 
salt. Dust the meat lightly with pepper, cover it 
with another pan, put it into a quick oven and 
bake for two hours, basting once or twice. When 
done, dish the meat. Rub together two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and two of flour; add the water from 
the pan; stir until boiling. Dish the vegetables 
around the meat on the platter, and pour on the 
brown sauce. Garnish the dish on the edge with 
triangular pieces of toast, and serve. 


Calves’ Foot Jelly. The brilliant-looking 
calves’ foot jelly with the peculiar flavor is made 
from calves’ feet, not from gelatine. Gelatine is 
made from calves’ feet and heads, also from sheep’s 
trotters. 


Marbled Meats. Chop fine, cold cooked salt 
beef tongue, also one pound of cold cooked veal or 
chicken, and one pound of roasted or boiled beef; 
season the veal and beef with salt, pepper and a 
suspicion of nutmeg. Pack this in layers with a 
dusting of chopped parsley and thin slices of hard- 
boiled eggs between the layers; when you have the 
last layer in the mould press the whole well together 
with a broad-bladed knife. Cover half a box of 
gelatine with half a cupful of cold water and allow 
it to soak for half an hour; add a pint of hot water, 
half a teaspoonful of beef extract, a palatable sea- 
soning of salt, pepper, and the juice of a lemon. 
Baste this over the top of the meat while it is still 
in the mould. If it does not penetrate easily pierce 
the meat here and there with a skewer or larding- 
needle. When the meat has absorbed the pint of 
gelatine stand it aside over night. To serve, dip 
the mould quickly into hot water; turn out the 
meat; garnish with cress or lettuce and pass with 
it sauce tartare, tomato ketchup or mayonnaise 
dressing. 


Koumyss is a preparation of fermented milk. 
The object is to make the milk more digestible and 
increase its palatability. It is used in cases of 
fever, as a change where milk feeding becomes a 
necessity. ‘To make it, heat two quarts of milk to 
100° Fahrenheit; add one-third of a compressed 
yeast cake, dissolved. Boil together two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and two of water; add to the 
milk; stir carefully and put at once into bottles. 
Cork, tying down the corks, and stand in a warm 
place, about 65° Fahrenheit, over night or for twelve 
hours. Then turn the bottles carefully on their 
sides in a cold place, about 50° Fahrenheit; let them 
remain for twenty-four hours and the koumyss is 
ready for use. Open with a champagne tap. Do 
not attempt to draw the cork, as koumyss is heavily 
charged with carbon dioxid. The moment the cork 
is loosened the contents of the bottle will shoot to 
the ceiling. The formation of gas, caused by the 
yeast fermentation, breaks apart the curd, and makes 
the milk more digestible. 


Orange Icing. Put one cupful of confectioners’ 
sugar into a bowl; rub with it the grated yellow rind 
of an orange; add two tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice and about one tablespoonful of boiling water, 
and mix until the sugar is moist. Spread this 
quickly between the cake, and stand aside to harden. | 
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K&S A 


Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap, but a sanitary, antiseptic, disinfect- 
ant soap which purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy absolutely destroys dirt and those invisible germs of disease, the 
seeds of infection which enter home and household and do so much harm. 

Every particle of Lifebuoy has life-saving qualities, yet it can be used 
like any other soap throughout the household, thereby ensuring a clean 
and healthy home. 

At dealers, always five cents the cake; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘The Greatest Life-saver,’’ FREE 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, iii FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Listening to fine music by a fine 
player on a fine piano, is a threefold 
pleasure. A noble instrument adds 
immensely to the charm of both com- 
position and performance. The 


CHICKERING 
PIANO 


fills the full measure of fine tone, ex- 
pressive and responsive touch. The 
performer is satisfied, the listener is 
gratified, and the thought of the com- 
poser is presented in an adequate and 
artistic manner. The best music de- 
serves a CHICKERING. 

Our QUARTER-GRAND is the smallest Grand 

embodying modern principles ever made. An 

illustrated catalogue is sent on application, 

CHICKERING & 

792 Tremont Street 


SONS 
Boston, Mass. 
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Special November Factory Sale on 


Grandfather Clocks 


tite Beautiful Xmas gifts which be- 


come family heirlooms. 
; . At factory prices, 50 per 
zum “' nt. below retail, 
#4 Cuckoo” hall clock 


with cuckoo call, $20. 
** Cromwell '’— our leader, full size, 
fine, $37 to $48 (according to dial) 

Victor Hugo — exactly reproduced from 
original, Imported movement, $75. 
Old Colony — Westminster Chimes (retai/s 
$225), $150; without chimes, $100. 













Freight Paid 
Anywhere inU.S8. 


On November orders. 


Ladies’ Desk —"‘7e /itt/e gods 
are inside of things.” All finest 
Mahogany inside, 
outside, back and 
bottom. 30 in. wide, 
retails $50; special price, $22.75. 
Work Box Dressing Table Stool, slipper 
chair height, lifting lid, interior partitioned 
and fitted for convenient work box, top 
16x 16, any wood, $5 


FOR CHRISTMAS ~ there's noth- 


ing nicer than 
a bit of fine furniture. We offer artisti: 
things in Tea, Parlor, Dressing and Serving Tables, Music, 
Parlor and China Cabinets, Odd Chairs, quaint Wall Shelves, 
ete., at prices to suit any desired expenditure. Also Fapanese 
work bag frames and patterns —to be made athome. Order 
to-day if you have our catalog, if not write for it at once and 
avoid Xmas oversale. Satisfaction, value and quality always 
fully guaranteed or money returned. 


LINN MURRAY 


Purniture Co., Ltd. i 





MICHIGAN 


Eaton-Hurlbut’s High-Grade 
Correspondence Papers 












HIGHLAND LINEN 
Quatity — The very best. 
SURFACE — French fabric, easy to write on. 
COLORINGS — Seven dainty, correct shades. 
$1zEs — ‘Those sanctioned by fashion. 

Having the right paper makes letter writing easy. This is 
the leading correspondence paper. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET, showing the papers, sent free on 
receipt of name of stationer not carrying our papers. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET! 


Housekeepers’ Delight. A 30 years’ favorite. For SOUPS, 
SAUCES, GRAVIES, STEWS, ROASTS and general culinary pur- 
poses. The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use. 
Write for Booklet and Free Sample, or send 30c. for mailing 
package. Liberal Commissions to House-to-House Canvassers. 


PALISADE MFG. COMPANY, West Hoboken, N. J. 

















Grand Rapids | 











Correct 
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Speaking and Writing 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 


T WOULD seem to me not worth while 
to say more about the expression “ feel 
badly ’’ had I not been asked to do so 
by several correspondents who are both 
intelligent and courteous. One such 

writes: ‘‘I admit that I find no authority for the 

use of ‘badly.’ Is not ‘feel’ a copulative verb 
used to express a condition, and as such does it not 
require an adjective complement? As Webster 
defines ‘ bad’ as lacking good qualities whether 

physical or moral, how can it be incorrect to say ‘ I 

feel bad’ when one is ill ?”’ 

In the first place, I have said nothing about 
‘*bad’’ in the sense of ‘‘ill.’’ ‘‘ Bad”’ in this 
sense, used with “ feel’? and also with “ be,’”’ is 
given in the Century Dictionary and the Standard, 
and is marked in each, co//oguia/. ‘* Bad”? in this 
sense was once, I fancy, in better repute than at 
present: we find in “ Clarissa Harlowe,’’ ‘*I am 
still very bad with my gout’’; but a well-educated 
person would to-day, I think, say ‘* Iam still very 
ill with gout ”’ or ** My gout is still very bad.”’ 

The sentence which a correspondent asked about 
and which I quoted in THE JOURNAL was ‘* Do 
not feel badly about it.’’ In this sentence, it seems 
to me, “‘feel’’ is not a mere copula, but has a 
meaning of its own, and is qualified by ‘‘ badly.” 
We may say “I feel strong,’ ‘On that subject I 
feel strongly.” In the first of, these sentences, the 
qualifying word qualifies the pronoun ‘‘I’’; in the 
second, it qualifies the verb ‘‘ feel.’’ In the first, 
the substitution of ‘‘am” for ‘ feel’’ does not seri- 
ously alter the meaning of the sentence; in the 
second, such a substitution, and the change from 
the adverbial to the adjective form of the qualifying 
word which such a substitution necessitates, does 
seriously alter the meaning of the sentence,— “ On 
that subject I am strong ” has not at all the same 
meaning as *‘On that subject I feel strongly.” 
Now, if we admit for the sake of argument that 
** Do not feel bad about it’’ is the correct form of 
the sentence in question, and then substitute ‘‘ be ”’ 
for ** feel’? (as we may in ‘f Do not feel sad,’ 
**Do not feel too glad’’), does ‘‘ Do not be bad 
about it’’ convey the meaning intended? It seems 
to me that in any such sentence ‘*‘ bad” can have 
only a moral signification. 

It is difficult to fortify my position in this matter 
by quotations from literature, for in writing other 
than that of colloquial style a more specific expres- 
sion would usually be preferred to “ feel badly.’’ I 
noticed, however, in the June number of the Century 
Magazine the following sentence: ‘‘ He said so one 
day, but I felt so badly that he kissed the word 
savagely away’’ (Confessions of a Wife). 





Pronunciation of Automobile 

Please give the correct pronunciation of ‘‘ auto- 
mobile.’’ Is it au-tom’-o-bil ? he 

No: ‘‘automobile’’? is pronounced _ like 
“ mobile ” with the prefix ‘‘ auto.” As, in the pro- 
nunciation of ‘* mobile,’’ usage is divided between 
mo’bil and md6-bél’, so, in the pronunciation of 
**automobile,’’ usage seems to be divided between 
au-to-m0’ bil and au-to-m6-bél’. 


“News” is Singular 


Will you please tell me whether I should say ‘1 
have not many news to tell you’”’ or ‘I have not 
much news to tell you’”’?? Is ** news” singular or 
plural ? .. F 


** Much 
** News ”’ 


news’’ is the correct expression. 
is now always regarded as singular. 


“Recipe” is the Better Word 


I would [should] like to have you inform me 
if ‘‘ recipe’’ is correct in the sense of a rule for 
making cake. I notice that some write it ‘* receipt.” 

GC. W. 

The best present usage favors ‘‘ recipe’’ in this 
sense as well as in that of a medical prescription, 
and restricts “ receipt’ to an acknowledgment for 
something received. 


Either “ From” or “ With” May be Used 


Please tell me which is correct, 


“TI differ with 
you” 4 


or ‘‘I differ from you.” ae Bs Be 

Either is correct. ‘‘I differ with you” is the 
usual expression; but ‘‘I differ from you ”’ is allow- 
able, and is common when “ in’ follows,—as, 
‘* Though I may differ from you in opinion.”’ 


How to Date a Letter 


What is just the most approved way of dating a 
letter, at the top or at the bottom, in figures or in 
words ? CORRESPONDENT. 

The answer to this question depends on the 
character of the letter. A business letter should be 
dated at the top, in short form, with the day of the 
month and the year in figures; for the important 
thing is that the reader shall be able to take it in 
at a glance. A note of civility—a reply to an 
invitation, or a note of thanks, for example — may 
very properly be dated at the end, with the date 
written out in words without abbreviations. Such 
a note should bear no mark of haste. 


“Miss” Before a Signature 


When writing to a stranger, should not an 
unmarried woman put ‘* Miss’’ before her signa- 
ture? W.N.Y. 


Yes; but she should always enclose the “ Miss ” 


within marks of parenthesis: e. g. (Miss) Mary 
Smith. 


The Feminine of Philosopher 


Will you please tell me how to torm the feminine 
of ** philosopher.’’ Pin Be Be 


The word has no feminine form: a philosopher ‘s 
a philosopher. 


**My People” 


In speaking of relatives, 


is it better to say ‘* my 
people ’”’ or ** my folks ’”’? 3 W 


W. 


** My people”’ is the better expression. 


“The Public are Invited” 
Please inform me through THE JOURNAL if it is 
ever correct to say ‘* The public are cordially 
invited.’’ DB. G. 
The question whether one shall say ‘‘ The public 
is” or ** The public are” depends on the question 
whether one thinks of ‘‘the public” as a collective 
unit or as composed of individual persons. In the 
sentence given above, either ‘* or ‘‘ are’’ may be 
used; for ‘* the public” may be invited as a body 
or as individual persons. In the sentence ‘‘ The 
public is made by newspapers,”’ ‘* is”’ 


is’’ 


is correct, 
and in the sentence ‘* The public are cautioned 
against walking on the railway-track,’’ ‘* 
correct; for in the former ‘** the public’? 


are’”’ is 
is regarded 
as a unit, and in the latter it is regarded as a num- 
ber of individual persons. 


* Being That” an Archaic Expression 

In replying to an invitation to visit me and 
attend a party, a friend wrote: ‘* I have been want- 
ing so long to visit you, and being that I like to 
meet new people, I think 1 shall enjoy going with 
you to the party.’? Will you kindly tell me if 
‘* being that’’ is correct as she used it ? 

GREENWICH. 


‘* Being that’’ with the meaning ‘‘since’’ was 
once in good use, but is now archaic or dialectal. 
Is it not possible that your friend used the expres- 
sion humorously ? 


The Perfect Tense of “ Drink” 

Will you please inform me whether ‘‘ have 
drunk’? or ** have drank ”’ is correct ? |e 

** Have drunk’’ is correct. ‘‘ Drank” is the 
proper form for the preterite tense; as, ‘‘ He drank 
’: it should never be combined 
with “ have’’ to form the perfect tense. 


a glass of water’ 


“Like” as a Preposition 


Should I say **A plain woman or 


should ** me’’ be ‘*1’’? 


‘A plain woman like me” 


like me,’’ 

- ee 
is correct; *‘ like” 
has here the force of a preposition, and is properly 
followed by the objective case. 


The Punctuation of Nouns in a Series 

In the case of three nouns, used as subject or 
predicate, ought the second noun to be followed by 
acomma? For example, in * Rain, hail, and snow 
wrought havoc,’’ is the comma after ‘‘ hail ’’ incor- 
rect ? WHITALL. 


The best usage is in favor of the comma in ques- 
tion. The omission of the comma would imply a 
closer connection between the last two nouns of the 
series than between the first two. In sucha sen- 
tence as ‘* The first to go were John Smith, Adam 
Brown, Peter Jones and his mother,” no comma 
should be put before ‘‘ and’’; for in this case there 
is a closer connection between the noun which fol- 
lows ‘‘and’’ and that which precedes it than between 
any other two nouns of the series: in such a sen- 
tence as ‘* The first to go were John Smith, Adam 
Brown, Peter Jones, and Henry Black,” a comma 
should be put before ‘‘and*’; for in this case all 
the nouns in the series are on the same footing. 


The Number of “ Contents” 

Is it correct to say ‘* The contents of this envelope 
belongs to Mr. Blank’’? or should it be “ belong 
to Mr. Blank’’? S. FP. 

“ Belong’’ is correct. The only instances that I 
have seen in good literature of ‘‘ contents’ construed 
with a singular verb are instances of an obsolete use 
in which “ contents’’ means the purport of a docu- 
ment or the substance of what is contained in it. 


A Case of Redundancy 
Kindly correct the sentence ‘‘ They both started 
simultaneously.’’ -W 


“er 


Chey started simultaneously’’ is the correct 
form of this sentence; ‘‘ both’’ is redundant, for its 
meaning is implied in that of ‘‘ simultaneously.” 


The Plural of “ Prospectus” 
Kindly advise me as to the correct plural of 
** prospectus.”’ WALL STREET. 


The plural of ‘‘ prospectus” is ‘* prospectuses.’’ 


Use and Misuse of “ Considerable” 

Is not the word “ considerable’ often misused ? 
Should it ever be used to denote a large quantity, or 
great distance ? L.M.R. 

** Considerable’’ is often misused, for it is often 
used to denote a large quantity or a good deal of 
something material, whereas it may properly be 
used to denote a large quantity or a good deal of 
something not material. ‘‘ Considerable sugar,’’ 
“considerable coal,’’ ‘‘considerable land,’’ are 
incorrect expressions; ‘‘ considerable distance,’’ 
**considerable forethought,’’ ‘* considerable anx- 
iety,’’ are correct expressions. 
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When you buy the 
Crawford Shoe you 
get more in Wear, 
Comfort and Good 
Looks than is found 
in any other shoe 
at $3.50 or any- 
where near the 
price. Each shoe is 
as carefully made 
as though made 
specially for you. 
The Variety of 
styles is so 
great that 
we can 

please 

every- 
body. 
























Pinet 
For Women 


A duplicate of the fash 
ionable Parisian shoemakers 
most stylish hoot. Made of Patent 
Kid, Louis XV Heel, Light Sole, Button Style. 


FREE 


For sale at Craw ford Shoe Stores in New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Washington, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and agencies everywhere. If 
not obtainable in your vicinity, order through 
our Mail Order Department. Shoes anywhere 
inthe U. S.and its Dependencies, upon receipt 
of $3.75 per pair, delivery charges paid by us. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail Order Dept., Room 42, 140 Duane St. 
New York City, U.S. A. 













Crawford Fashion Book — 
illustrates 32 styles and 
tells how to order by mail. 
Sent for the asking. Just 
drop postal. 











SHE KEEPS HER HOUSE 
IN ORDER 


and arranges the affairs of home by the 
watch he gave her and which she knows is 
always correct, 


THE “FOUR HUNDRED” 


DUEBER- 
HAMPDEN 
WATCH 


A watch made for women and embodying 
the character of women ; dainty, beautiful, 
always truthful and a charming companion. 


THE CARE 
OF A 
WATCH 


A most 
enter- 
taining 
book let. 
Will 
give you 
valuable 
informa- 
tion and save you 
annoyance and repair 
bills. We send it with 
catalogue upon request. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH COMPANY 
10 SOUTH ST., CANTON, OHIO 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


We will engrave your monogram, choice of TEN designs, and 
furnish two quires finest paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes 
in a handsome box, delivery charges paid, at these prices, with 

Monogram Stamped in any Plain Color, $1.25 
In Gold, Silver, Copper or Green Bronze, 1.40 
In Handsome Illuminated Work (2 colors), 1.50 
Send 5 cents for Stationery samples and Premium offer. 
Finest Quality Engraved Calling Cards 
Script Engraving. Roman Engraving. Old English Eng. 
50 for $0.75 50 for $1.65 50 for $2.15 
100 “ 1.10 100 “ 2.00 10 2.50 
Including Copper Plate. Samples sent Free. 
and Announcements in 
Script, Roman and Old 
English engraving. Finest quality. Samples free. 

WE PREPAY ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1622 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 Pieces of New Music for 10c 


Consisting of Two-Steps, Marches, Waltzes, Songs, etc. This 
is all new, full-size, copyrighted music, printed on heavy paper, 
and is now being sold in music stores at 40 cents a copy. It is not 
an out-of-date music folio, but music published within six months. 
In addition to this we will send over 36 pages of bright, interest- 
ing stories and up-to-date illustrated articles. You will be more 
than pleased. Send at once. 


UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 
151 Nassau Street, New York 


* ACCURATE 
TO THE 
SECOND.” 
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PLATE. 


DAR 





IRY 
Ch LEN 










Beautiful 


Home Decorations 


HE new Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903 is the handsomest, as well as the most unique and artistic Calendar 

conception of the year. It consists of five separate pieces made up in the form of hand-painted plates. 
The first plate bears the year’s Calendar, while the other four are perfect reproductions of Royal Vienna china 
with beautiful heads by Ryland (the celebrated English painter) as a central feature. ‘The plates are reproduced in 
twelve colors and gold with the centers counter sunk and the borders embossed. Each plate is complete in itself 
and is ready for hanging. The character of the subjects and the exquisite manner in which they are reproduced 
makes these plates extremely valuable for decorative purposes. "The Calendar and set of Art Plates would retail 


for at least $1.00. 
on ee Se ye nee Size of Each Plate, 9% Inches in Diameter 


We will send you this beautiful Fairy Plate Calendar for ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts. Fairy Soap is the best and purest white Soap 
that money can buy. It is made from the choicest selected materials and is delightfully refreshing for the toilet and bath. Fairy 
Soap is Oval in shape; fits every hand, fit for any hand. Fairy Soap costs but five cents at all grocers. Each cake wrapped and 
packed in a separate box. If you prefer, instead of sending us the ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, you may forward us ten two-cent 
stamps, giving full name and address, and we will immediately mail the Calendar to you postpaid. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 20, CHICAGO 
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“THE PERFECT FOOD” 


FOR 


Brain and Muscle 


PURE 
PALATABLE 
POPULAR 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
“the perfect food.” 


IT GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


Tastes Good — Because It Is Good 




























MALTA-VITA is the original and only 
perfectly covked, thoroughly malted, flaked, 
and toasted whole wheat food, yet miuuy 
inferior imitations are offered the public 
under different names. 

MALTA-VITA contains more nutrition, 
more tissue building qui ilities, more nerve 
stimulant than is found in any other food. 





Beware of imitations., Insist on getting 
Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 


KEQUIKES NO COOKING. 
ALWAYS READY TO EAT. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Manufactured by 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Toronto, Canada 
































Is a DELICIOUS, 
DAINTY, DELICATE 
DESSERT 
Made of the purest gelatine 
with fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Orange and 


Lemon. 

It is all ready for any meal 
by simply adding hot water 
and setting to cool; thus sav- 
ing time and labor of prepar- 
ing desserts. 10c. per pack- 
age. At grocers everywhere. 


Try it to-day. 


oe 
PREPARED BY 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 


ROY, ~.Y 












































Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 

Size 5% x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.60 
Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 
3 cents each. 
32-pageillustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
2 sample pictures 
F for two-cent stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 




























“s We will send, if you 

How SOME apply at once, a copy 
of our instructive book 
on Business, explain- 


SUCCEED ing the best system of 


accounts in the world, 


and how you can make 
more money and better 
your position. | 


IN 


Business 





Some Little Helps in 
Housekeeping 


By Maria Parloa 

















Household questions will be answered cach month, 
but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should 
inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


~F OAK stairs have been painted the evil 
may be remedied in the following man- 
ner. Brush the paint with a strong 
solution of ammonia; this will soften 
the paint, which may then be scraped 
off with a glass or steel scraper. After the paint 
has been removed wash the woodwork with ammonia 
and water. The ammonia will darken the wood, 
but if you care to have it light brush it with a 
strong solution of oxalic acid. The cleaned wood- 
work may be treated like new wood. 


C— 


Rust on a Stove may be removed with kero- 
sene. Wash well with a woolen cloth wet with 
kerosene. Use an old brush on the grooves and 
ornamental parts. Let the stove stand a day and 
then repeat the washing. Finally rub dry with a 
woolen cloth, then polish with stove blacking. 


To Polish a Range. Use good stove blacking 
made into a paste about as thick as thin cream with 
cold water. Add a teaspoonful of sugar to about 
a gill of the blacking. Weta piece of cloth in this 
mixture and rub on the range. When nearly dry 
polish with a brush. One always gets the best 
results with a cold, or only slightly warm, range. 
It is impossible to get a good polish on a hot sur 
face. If the top of the range has been burned red 
it will be necessary to repeat the coat of blacking 
and the polishing. It is a great mistake to puta 
thick coat of blacking on at one time, as only a 
small portion of it will adhere to the iron surface, 
the brush removing the greater part. A thorough 
polishing with the dry brush is most important. 
If this is neglected the utensils and garments that 
may come in contact with the range will become 
soiled. The thin coat of blacking may be required 
for the top of the range every day or two, but the 
sides and hearth will require merely a brisk rubbing 
with the brush, putting on a little blacking, perhaps 
once a month. Remember that the application of 
great quantities of blacking means the filling of all 
the grooves and crevices with a substance that will 
require hours to remove or dig out. 


For a Green Growth on Stone or brick walks 
dissolve one pound of chloride of lime in one gallon 
of coldwater. Apply this to the bricks or flags with 
a broom or mop. Be careful not to let your shoes 
or your clothing come in contact with the liquid. 


Finishing and Furnishing. Letters come to 
me every week asking advice on these topics. 


Many of the writers are careful to give plans and | 


exposure of rooms, the amount of money they wish 
to spend, and some idea of how they live; but a 
large majority do not do this. I am glad to help 
any of the readers of THE JOURNAL in any way pos- 
sible, but without a knowledge of the kind of house, 
the exposure of the rooms, and about the amount 
of money that may be spent, I cannot be of real 
help. I would ask my correspondents to kindly 
remember this. 


To Clean Aluminum. Use fine whiting, the 
kind used for silver. Any of the silver soaps or 
powders may be employed for this purpose. The 
things toremember in caring for aluminum are that 
the cleaning substance must not scratch; that strong 
alkalis must not be used; that the articles used 
must be mixed clean and be free from any trace of 
soap oralkali. With this kind of care I have found 
aluminum utensils satisfactory. 


Alkalis and Colored Fabrics. It must be 
remembered that there are not many colors that can 
withstand strong alkalis, such as washing-soda, 
washing-powders or fluids. For this reason colored 
bordered towels or table linen should not be washed 
nor boiled with the white clothing when strong 
soaps or alkalis are employed. It is safest to wash 
all colored fabrics and woolens on a different day 
from the regular washday. 


White Enameled Bedsteads may be restored 


at home. Purchase a few cans of white enamel and 
abrush. Follow the directions on the can and you 
will get good results. 


Lamp Soot on Furniture, ete. If you are so 
unfortunate as to have left a lamp burning too 
high, thus filling the room with soot, try blowing 
off the black mass. Properly done it will not 
leave a stain on the most delicate furnishings. It 
happened in a friend’s house that a lighted lamp 
in the drawing-room was forgotten for many 
hours, with the result that furniture, walls and ceil- 
ing were covered with a thick coat of soot. It 
would not shake off; wiping only made it worse. 
One member of the family tried blowing and it 
worked like a charm. A painter’s bellows was pro- 
cured, the furniture was taken outdoors, and the 
black mass blown off. The ceiling, walls and floor 
were treated in the same manner, sheets being held 
so as to catch the soot as it fell from walls or ceil- 
ing. There was no trace of the soot left on the 
most delicate finishes and fabrics. 


Spontaneous Combustion. Cloths that have 
been used in oiling or waxing floors or furniture 
should be kept in stone or metal receptacles, as 
there is always danger of their taking fire from 
spontaneous combustion. 


Rubber Heels. If you have rubber heels put 
| on your boots for general wear you will be less tired 
at the close of the day than if you wear the common 
heels. The rubber acts as a cushion, and relieves 
the nervous strain on the back. 


To Remove Paint from a Dress. Spread a 
ring of dry starch around the part stained. Then 


wet the stain with clear, fresh turpentine; let it rest | 


a few minutes and wet again, and then with the dull 


edge of a knife scrape off the paint. Next sponge | 
with a cloth wet with turpentine. When all the 


paint has been removed rub dry with a clean cloth. 


The starch is used to prevent the spreading of the 
paint andturpentine. If the color has been affected 





sponge with chloroform. 
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| PANTASOTE 


FOUR HIGHEST AWARDS 


Chicage World's Fair, 1893; Franklin Institute, 
1896; National Export Exposition, 1899; Pan- 
American Exposition, 1901. 


Adopted by U. S. Government, Leading Kailways, 
Transatlantic Lines, Furniture Makers, Carriage 
Upholsterers, et as 
the only satisfactory 
Leather Substitute 











Has withstood every test 
for ten years Does not 
rot, peel, or crack; is alway 
flexible, and can be cleansed 
with soap and water 


tute it 
contains 
no cellu- 
lose or 
other dan- 
gerous 
sub- 
stances, 1s 
entirely 
odorless 
ant 
Fireproof. 
Made in 
plain 
leather 
grains or 


patterns ; 
all 
standard 
olors. 


Piece 18 x 18 in. for 25 cents in stamps 


Free Sample, 15 x 6 inches, for 2c. stamp and 
your upholsterer's name 


CAUTION.— The success of Pantasote has produced many imi- 
tations. Genuine has ‘‘ Pantasote’’ on selvage edge 


PANTASOTE COMPANY 
Department B 11 Broadway, New York 
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100-Piece Dinner Set 
“Royal China” 


to you at factory price. You save the 
profit of three middlemen and pay only 
$12.50 for this daintily decorated dinner 
set of fine porcelain. This set is gold- 
illuminated and in the beautifully col- 
ored floral effects there are three pre 
dominating colors from which to choose 
—cerise, ultramarine and turquoise, 


«$12.50 ay $12.50 | 
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OUR PLEDGE Send us $12.50 and we will 


send you this set, carriage 
prepald as far as the Mississippi River. If 
you are not pleased, return it and we will re- 
fund your money at once. 


The set contains: 12 dinner plates, 12 break- 
fust plates, 12 soup plates, 12 prese rve dishes, 
12 individual butter plates, 12 teacups and 
siucers, 2 meat dishes (one 12 inches and one 14 
inches), 3 veyetable dishes (two covered, one 
uncovered), 1 covered butter dish and drainer, 
1 gravy dish, | sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 
slop bowl, L pickle dish, 

Write for Ilustrated catalogue 


ROYAL CHINA WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 
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Oneida Ccenmmuniee 


UR free illustrated story “About Oneida 
Community’ contains a glimpse of a 
sincere history begun in 1848, and tells how 
we came to make such interesting and in- 
congruous things as Delicious Preserved 
Fruits and Traps for catching Grizzly Bears, 
Fine Sewing and Embroidery Silk and Steel 
Chains. Also beautiful Spoons, Forks and 
Knives (“Oneida Community Quality’’), 
made to wear for a lifetime. 








Address jor Booklet M 
Oneida Community, Kenwood, Madison Co., N.Y. 








Dirt and Disease 


Don't be satisfied with merely 


getting rid of the dirt you can 
see. The dirt that you can't 
see is far more dangerous—the 
dirt in 


Cuspidors Sinks 
Garbage-FPails Drains 
Totlets Cellars 


is full of germs which bring all 
sorts of disease. 


Banner Lye 


(a few cents’ worth a month) will 
clean out these dangerous and 
neglected spots, and give disease 
little chance to live in your house. 


is odorless and_ colorless, 


cheap, powerful and quick. 


Besides it’s a great help in 


house cleaning and washing of 


dishes and every- 
thing else. 


| Soap- =Making 


A can of Banner Lye and 
your kitchen grease (if you 
will stop pouring it into your 
sink) will make ten pounds of 
pure hard soap or twenty gal- 
lous of best soft soap, without 
boiling and without large ket- 
tles. Takes only ten minutes. 


Write for booklet ‘Uses of Bunner Lye" and give us 
your grocer’s ordruggist’s name, should he not have it. 
The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











SET THE TABLE 
by 
SARAH TYSON RORER 


"1035-R WALLA 


SILVER-PLATED WARE} 


NSIDE the covers of this 


beautiful book will be 
found the last word on the proper setting of 
the table for all occasions. It is illustrated 
with large photographs and will be found of 
most welcome assistance to the housekeeper. 
Sent free on request for 4c. postage to any 
address. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Dept. E, Wallingford, Conn, 


The R. W’. & S. stamp on Solid Silver 


is an assurance of excellence 

















about vegetable gardening, 
soil, grain growing, fruit cul- 
ture, poultry, climate, water, 
lands, power, markets, manu- 
facturing facilities, wages. For 
printed matter and other in- 
formation write 


California 


Promotion Committee 


Representing state commercial org aui- 
zations, 


Dept. M, 25 New Montgomery 8t. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 























HORRID HANG-NAILS are homely and they hurt! 

How to prevent them, how 
to care for the nails, to keep them in shape and properly polished 
—your own or your friends — is told in 


My Maid’s Manicuring Manual 
PRICE 10c (coin or stamps). 
JAY, BEE & CO., 1133 Broadway, New York 





Made to walk on and endure the moving of 
furniture. It is waterproof. 

Our booklet, ““ FLOOR PLAN B,” giving full information 
as to how to finish and care for floors, sent /ree 
PRATT & LAMBERT 
NEW YORK FACTORY: CHICAGO FACTORY: 
Long Island City. 368-378 26th Street. 











FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. *¢2.3t.ance,__ Don't wait 


f w the Gecsusie rush. 


One Cent Each £ 25 0r more. Postpaid. On paper 

534 x8. 12 ye r $1.00. Eight to twelve 
times size of this picture. Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects; 
or 25 religious; or 25 for chik bens or 25 scenery; or 5 Extra 
Size; or $1.00 for 1902 Christmas set of 120 pictures. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send twotwo-cent stamps for Catalog 
with 1000 miniature illustrations. Mention THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Newest 


STRAIGHT FRONT STYLE WITH 


DEEP HIP 


If not obtainable where you 
trade, we will supply you direct. 

Artistic catalogue mailed on re- 
quest, showing the latest models 
illustrated from life. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 

















The DeLong Hook & Eye Co., 
Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Soid by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ wear—Silver 
chatelaines in unique designus— Shoulder 
watches and Belt watches in all metals or enam- 
eled— Men’s and Boys’ watches— Open face 
or hunting—gun metal, gold, silver, and nickel 
—Send for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 131 to137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


% STAMMER 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robt. 








E. Pattison, ex-Gov. Pennsylvania, Hon. 
ohn Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
hilada., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 

sity, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., Boston, 

Mass., heartily endorse the Philada. Institute 

— the Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 

OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hundreds 

of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page book free. | 

EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres't and Founder, | 

who cured himself after stammering 40 years 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Phila lelphia 


Selecting and Marking 
Table Linen 


By Maria Parloa 


red 





Household questions will be answered each month, 
but inqguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should 
inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


HE woman of unlimited means may, if 
she cares, follow every change of fashion 
in the furnishings of her house, because 
if she tires of them, or they do not prove 
serviceable, she can replacethem. The 

housekeeper with a modest income must, on the 

contrary, be very careful in all her purchases. She 
cannot afford to buy poor materials or novelties. 

Perhaps no one thing in household furnishings 
gives such an air of refinement to the home as good 
table linen. If more women would strive for quality 
and not novelty when purchasing it the average table 
would be more attractive than it is. 

For many years all sorts of geometrical designs 
in table linen were in vogue; now the tendency is 
to go back to flowers, vines, festoons and bowknots. 
The small checks (known as the Duke of Leinster 
pattern) and the snowdrop designs have always 
been much in favor, and one will make no mistake 
in choosing either of them. 








Cost of the Different Grades 


HE range in prices of table linen is very great. 
When purchased by the yard it may cost from 


| fifty cents to two or three dollars a yard. If, on 


the other hand, a bordered cloth is purchased it may 
cost from five to fifty dollars or more, all depending 
upon quality and design. Tablecloths of any size, 
pattern or quality are made to order {for those who 
care to pay high prices. Nearly all the cloths for 
the extremely large, round tables are made to order. 
The very low-priced table linens are often a mix- 
ture of cotton and linen. No matter how much 
pains is taken in laundering such material it will 
not remain smooth and lustrous for more than a 
meal or two. If you cannot judge of the quality 
of the linen by looking at it place the tip of your 
wet finger on a corner of the cloth; if the fabric is 
pure linen the moisture will pass through quickly, 
but if cotton is mixed with it the moisture will 
remain on one side. In low-priced goods a coarse 
weave of pure linen will wear more satisfactorily 
than a mixture of cotton and linen in a finer weave. 
When purchasing table linen by the yard the most 
satisfactory widths are two, and two yards and a 
half. These widths cost from seventy-five cents to 
three dollars a yard. A narrow table linen comes 
which is about sixty-eight inches wide and costs from 
sixty-five cents to a dollar and a quarter a yard. 
Table napkins, like table cloths, vary in quality, 
size and price. A cheap, coarse napkin, half a 
yard square, costs one dollar and a half a dozen; a 
five-eighths size from three dollars up; three- 
quarters size from five dollars up. ‘The small, 
coarse napkin is very unsatisfactory. 
Table cloths and napkins in sets cost from twelve 
to fifty dollars or more, depending entirely upon 


| the quality and the size. 


Unbleached Linens Wear Best 


RELAND, Scotland, France, Germany and 
Holland manufacture the largest part of the 
table damasks. The Irish and Scotch are noted for 
the pure, fine qualities of their fabrics; the French 
for the fine weaves and beautiful designs, and the 
Germans for the weight and durability of their 
fabrics. The Irish, Scotch and Germans manufac- 
ture a damask that should be better known and 
more generally used. This is the unbleached and 
half-bleached linen. The half-bleached is of a soft 
cream color, and it is so beautiful that I am always 
sorry when it bleaches white, as it does in a few 
washings. ‘The unbleached is not so beautiful in 
color, but it also soon bleaches white. ‘The special 
value of these goods is that they will outwear two 
or three other kinds of cloths and grow more beau- 
tiful with each laundering. The fabric is very 
heavy and so woven that the pattern is like 
embossed work. ‘The cost is from fifty cents to 
one dollar and a half a yard. The goods are from 
sixty-six inches to two yards in width. 


Fancy Cloths, Napkins and Doilies 


| UNCHEON and tea cloths are sometimes very 

elaborate affairs. They are often hemstitched 
and embroidered, or hemstitched and trimmed with 
heavy and expensive lace. The napkins match the 
cloths. Luncheon cloths and napkins with colored 
borders are sometimes seen, and cost from twelve 
dollars a set up. My advice to the woman of lim- 
ited means is to pass by all these fancy things and 
get the plain, fine damasks which are always elegant 
and suitable for any occasion. 

Doilies for polished tables come in plain squares 
of hemstitched linen, in drawn-work, in embroidery, 
etc. The shapes of the fancy ones vary from square 
to round, oblong,etc. The centrepiece should be of 
good size. Doilies to place under the plates should 
not be more than twelve inches in diameter; very 


| small ones are used under the glass for water or the 


cups for tea or chocolate. Of course, it is under- 
stood that doilies are to be placed only where it is 
absolutely necessary, since as much as possible of 
the table should be exposed to view. 


Hemming and Marking 


N THE past few years some housekeepers have 
made a hem about half an inch deep on their 


| tablecloths, but this kind of a hem has not been 


generally adopted. The narrow -hem is still in 
general use—what is known as the French hem 
being put on fine table linen. This is a narrow, 
rolled hem which is sewed over and over. 

Fine table linen is nearly always marked with 
embroidery. All the initials may be used, or only 
that of the family name. The marking of the 
tablecloth may be in diagonal corners, each one 
about twelve or eighteen inches from the centre, or 
the letters may be placed in a direct line and about 


the same distance from the centre. 


Letter torms may be purchased in any size, and 
over these one works with cotton or linen, never 
with silk; or the letters may be stamped on the 
cloth and the filling be done in the usual manner. 
A special design can be made by pricking through 
a prepared paper. A blue powder is sifted through 
the perforations. 

If the table linen must be marked with ink it 
should be done in a most inconspicuous way. 
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2. ‘The Fit of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’”’ 


5. Flexibility of a ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd.” 


This offer is open until December Ist. 


total of four thousand dollars. 


Shoe has supplied a long-felt want. 


cannot go far wrong. 


all the charm. 


“Dorothy Dodd” Shoe. You escape all 
criticism if your ‘passport is “‘lhe Style of 
a ‘Dorothy Dodd.’” 

But a “Dorothy Dodd” 
Shoe has more than Style. 
It has lightness; it has ex- 
treme flexibility; it has “The 
Arch-Supporting Feature.” 


It supports the arch of tive foot (that 
part between the ball and heel) and 
fits under and about the iustep and 
“waist” after « month’s wear as per- 
fectly as when first put on. Thus it is 
not possible for the foot to slip forward 
and crowd the toes. ‘The ball and toes 
have plenty of room, the foot is given 
free natural play and the wearer as a 
consequence a better poise in walking. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you 
with “ Dorothy Dodd ” Shoes, write for 
my little style book,” from which you 
can order direct and receive Competi 
tion Blank with shoes. 


Sincerely yours, 


vesce magn 





ADDRESS “ DEPT. A" 


Dorothy Dodd Shoe Company 


Boston, Mass. 





$4000.00 IN PRIZES 


So great is my confidence in the superiority of the ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd” Shoe over all 
others, and being desirous of convincing the women of the country by actual test of this 
superiority, I offered inthe September magazines $4000.00 IN PRIZES for the best reasons 
why the *‘ Dorothy Dodd ’”’ shoe is superior to all other shoes in the following respects : 

1. “The Style of a ‘ Dorothy Dodd’”’ 


3. ‘‘ Extreme Lightness in Weight of a ‘ Dorothy Dodd’”’ 
4- ‘*The Arch-Supporting Feature of a ‘ Dorothy Dodd’ ”’ 
(This ‘‘Arch-Supporting Feature’’ relieves half the weariness of walking.) 


I offer $1000.00 for first prize; $750 for second prize; 
500.00 for third prize, and forty other cash prizes, making a 


To insure that the writers’ reasons are based upon actual 
experience, it will be necessary to purchase a pair of “Dorothy 
Dodd” Shoes and receive a ‘Competition Blank” signed by 
the dealer. While the makers of another shoe have since seen 
fit to make a similar offer, the gratifying responses from 
thousands of women assure me that the “ Dorothy Dodd” 


“The Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’” 


No fashionableness of costume will cover a neglect of 
footwear, but with feet and hands properly encased one 


How disappointing it is after approving the details of a 
lady’s dress to spy a pair of unstylish shoes, It takes away 


The one thing such a woman needs is the style of a / 


Fast Color Eyelets—do not wear brassy. They are used exclusively, 


Offers to Women 








$200 
ae 

Boots 

$ 250 

in FOR 

. M Oxfords 


$ 























New Monte Carlo’ 


The Season’s 
Most Stylish 
Introduction. 


Made from Fine 
WOOL 
KERSEY 


with guaranteed 
Satin Lining. 

A marvel of tai- 

lored elegance 
and beauty. 


Price, $15.00 


Others at $12.50 
and $10.00. 


Express Prepaid 


when money ac- 
companies order, 


Now Ready new'Fan Catalogue 
Most beautiful ever issued. Send for it — it is /ree. 
AMERICAN CLOAK AND FUR COMPANY 
174-376 State Street, Chicago 














The 

only 

supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace or silk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 





J 
(i 


os" 

























Never slips 
or loses 
its 
















For 
sale 
by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 26¢c. 


C.J. HALEY & CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 
Established 1870. 



























PATENTEO — 


GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING oF 
OR TEARING OF MATEMiAL. © __ 


“CONSAPICO”. 
~ THE ae 
WORLDS 
STANDARD OF 
DEFECTION 


SAMPLE OF 12 ASSORTED SIZES FOR 3 TWO CENT STAMPS 















Only 


$198 


for this lovely 
Pattern 


HAT 


No. 11.—Made of 
and draped with 
black imported Mo- 
hair felt cloth, hand- 
some jet spangled 
crown, edged around 
outer brim with rich jet 


Delivered Free 
of Charge 


. on Be 
spangled net; trimming 
consists of black fine qual- Stylish 
ity velvet and a large black Save 
imported curled cocque Money 


pompon. Can be ordered 
in black or oxford gray, 
with black trimmings only 

Delivered safely packed 
in a patent metal bound box, express charges paid by us. You 
run no risk whatever ; we send the hat to your nearest express 
office; examine it, try it on and if it isn’t worth at feast 
$5.00 return it at our If you like it pay the express 
agent $1.98 and keep the hat; all we ask in return for this 
great bargain is that you recommend us to your friends. Write 
for free catalog of Millinery, Cloaks, Furs, etc. 

CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. 

In our new bidg., N. W. Cor. State and Monroe Sts., Chicago 














to write for our 260-page free book. 

Tells how men with small capital can 
AY S make money with a MAGIG LAN. 

TERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nussau Street, N.Y. 


MIRACLES JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


SENT FREE 
Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon St. , Boston, Mass 
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Read carefully 


mas-money earning opportunity 


for boys 
“TOM 
BROWN” 


Mé&B 


Tru 
Tred 


SHOES 


IT’S A 


350 


SHOE 
Costs more, but it 
is worth twice as 
much as any other. 


a 








We make M. & B. Tru 
Treds for boys in several 
styles for dress or gen- 
eral wear (send for free 
catalogue). 


Address 
Tru Tred Dept. 










about this Christ- 


who wear 


This is notan 
ordinary shoe 
—it'sanM.&B 
Tru Tred 4 
man's stylish 
last ; tried, found 
satisfactory and 
reduced in size to 
fit and keep your 
boy's foot in a perfe« ty 
natural position; made o 

selected Box Calf with 
double sole of damp-exclu- 


a Texas Oak ther ; 

uaranteed 
wear- ; four hooks and 
six ‘all fast colored. 


Sizes 12 to 6, including half 
sizes; widths Ato E. 


Send us 50 cents 


with your boy's name, shoe 
size and width, aud we will 
ship to your nearest express 
office, express paid, a pair of 
‘Tom Brown” M. & B. Tru 
Tred Shoes 

Try on the shoes, read the 
offer, pay the express agent 
$3.00 and let your boy walk 
away in the shoes to earn his 
Christmas spending money. 


Send the 50c quick 


Christmas is only two 
months away. You can re- 
turn or exchange the shoes 
if you wish—our 40 years 
experience in making boys’ 
wear is behind the shoes and 
the proposition. 





MARSHALL & BALL 


Manufacturing Outfitters to 


807 to 813 Broad Street 





Men and Boys, 
NEWARK, N. J. 




















" a. At Factory Prices 
ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our 


~— 


tiefeact 








CATALOGUI 
room furniture, 
you address 66 N. 


$29. 90 


og cost hog oy 00 at retail. 
Base golden oak or ma- 
hoganized birch, hand carved; 
best steel springs softly 
cushioned with curled horse 
hair. Width 38 in., height 
41 in. 


B— Dining 
lonia St. 


for this luxuri 
eue geen ne 
Rocker — 


$31.9 tufted Turkish ¢ 


for $46.00. Long steel spr 
best curled horse hair; 
in., width 30 in. 


CATALOGUE A— Library 























FREE, if 


for this beautiful genuine leather, 


elegant’ carved feet. 


if not y 
for this ele- 


$28.80 fs, ce 


would retail at $42. Extra 
choice quarter-sawed golden 
oak, beautiful figure, piano 
polish; hand-cut carvings, 
French bevel mirror 42x8 in.; 
roll-drawer fronts,cross 
banded, one drawer plush 
lined, solid brass trimmings, 
ball-bearing casters; 48 in. 
wide, 56 in. high. 


diamond 
uich —the kind that retails 
ings wire tied, padded with 


Length 75 


WE vay FREIGHT east of Omaha and north of 
Tennessee, points beyond equalized 


and office furniture, FREE, if 


y, 


you address 66 N. Ionia Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











COLD 


is 


of shoe, 
Send for Fr 


Send size 
children, 





are banished. The 
most comfortable 
thing you ever 
put 

foot 

into 


FEET 







McFARLAN’S 


SLUMBER SLIPPER 


Worn in bed and out. 
fleece-lined knit fabric; 
broidered with white silk. 


TEN CENTS A PAIR—POSTPAID 


Made of a handsome 
tops beautifully em- 
Dainty colorings, 


For men, 
EE catalogue. 


women and 





McFARLAN MILLS, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











PYROGRAP 


The progressive art. 


BURNT WOOD 
AND LEATHER 
ENGRAVING 


Take it up now. 





YOU CAN EARN MONE 


HOME ; IT’S SIMPLE, 


Y, ALSO BEAUTIFY YOUR 
ANYBODY CAN DO IT 








+. 








PANOK Outfits, $3.00 
PANOK Jr. “ $2.00 


Guaranteed perfect and ready for 
use. We prepay express charges. 
¥F.F,. RICK & CO. 

517 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Originators in Pyrography. Full 
lineof materials. Casalogues/ree. 








Aids for Sunday-School 
Superintendents 


Suggestions from “ Pin-Money * Papers 
Submitted by Journal Readers 


tse sp 


F ANY scheme to keep up interest in a 
Sunday school is so prominent as to 
make the study of the teachings of the 








Bible a secondary matter it defeats the 
Po chief object of the Sunday-school, but 
many a school may be quickened and 


fresh interest put into it by the introduction of some 
new and practical ideas. 

A successful plan for adding scholars was recently 
put in operation in a large city Sunday-school. A 
**Recruiting Legion ’’ was formed, membership in 
which was secured by bringing in a new scholar. 
Membership in the Legion was indicated by the 
celluloid button, on which was 
printed the name of the society and the name of the 
school, also the year. These buttons were given to 
those who introduced new scholars, as well 
the new scholars. No one who was at the 
connected with another school, or whose 
been on the roll within a year, 
eligible to membership. 

A circular letter was mailed to all the members of 
the church who were not connected with the school, 
explaining that the purpose of the society was to 
enroll every member of the church and congregation 
on the Sunday-school register, and inviting their 
coéperation. The plan was tried for three months. 
It was upheld with enthusiasm and pleasant rivalry, 
and at the end of the time set more than three 
hundred new members had been added to the school. 
They were then formally welcomed at an entertain- 
ment anda banquet was given by the Sunday-school 
to all those who possessed buttons, 


possession ota 


as to 
time 
name had 
was counted as 


A child’s attendance at Sunday-school frequently 
depends upon its mother, so the superintendent of 
one primary department occasionally entertains at 
a ‘* Mothers’ Tea,” to which the teachers and 
mothers are invited. A musical program is rendered, 
a helpful talk is given, and simple refreshments 
are served. The mothers and teachers become 
acquainted in this way, and as a result they work 
in harmony with each other. 


It is difficult to make little children understand 
what becomes of the pennies they take to Sunday- 
school when their contributions are added to the 
general treasury. Why not try keeping these small 
sums by themselves and letting the children see 
how much good they do? ‘They will be interested 
if their teacher can tell them that their pennies have 
provided fruit and flowers for a sick child, furnished 
a new garment for one in need, or given a pleasure 
to some little one whose joys are few. 


The *‘ Stormy Day Brigade ’’ was originated to 
discourage absence on the stormy days when the 
temptation to stay at home is strong. The con- 
dition of membership is the promise to be present 
every stormy Sunday, and each member is given a 
badge to wear on those days. It is made of bright- 
colored ribbon with the name of the Brigade and 
school thereon. The idea is a good one and is quite 
popular with the children. All children are pleased 
when recognition is made of any little act of self- 
sacrifice which they may have performed. 


Hearing a boy say he wasn’t going to Sunday- 
school because his teacher was to be absent and he 
wouldn’t have any, brings to mind a good arrange- 
ment to forestall] such an excuse. The teacher of a 
class of young ladies asked for volunteers to take 
charge of classes without teachers, and after receiv- 
ing the names of all who were willing appointed two 
for each Sunday for some weeks ahead, and the 
list was posted where it could be consulted. The 
same lesson was taught throughout the school, but 
this class had the lesson for the Sunday following. 
If any teachers were then absent the supplies for that 
week took care of those classes. Having been taught 
the lesson a week before it was an easy matter to 
impart it to others. The teachers were very grateful 
for this assistance, and, when possible, gave notice 
of their intended absence in advance, so that the 
supplies would know which classes they would have 
and could be prepared to adapt the lesson to the 
particular scholars whom they were to instruct. 


** Museum Sunday” makes a pleasant break in 
regular work. Let each scholar bring some object 
mentioned in the portion of the Bible which is being 
studied. Each article may be exhibited, and the 
attached text, in which the article is mentioned, 
read and commented on. God in His Word speaks 
of the ordinary things of life, consequently the dig- 
nity of the commonplace is apparent. A cup of 
cold water suggests the value of little acts of kind- 
ness; a blade of faded grass tells of man’s mortality; 
and_a linen towel reminds us of the wiping of the 
disciples’ feet, and the kingliness of lowly service. 


In one large Sunday-school a well-stocked library 
is an attraction which keeps many of the young 
people interested. They become acquainted with 
good literature through a five-minute review of 
some standard or new book worth reading, given 
each Sunday by the librarian. The requests for 
that volume are assured. 

When buying books for a Sunday-school library 
don’t forget the teachers. A few volumes which 
will help them in their work will soon pay for them- 
selves in a more intelligent corps-of teachers. 


If the members of a Sunday-school are consulted 
and permitted to contribute when pictures with 


which to beautify the walls of the room are being | 


bought they will feel a personal ownership and pride 
in them. In some schools two or three classes join 
in this, and the pictures are hung in sequence. For 
example, the different events of the church year are 
selected: Christmas, the Epiphany, Good Friday, 
Easter, the Ascension, and so on. On presenting 


| the picture a short account of the scene represented 


is given and a few words about the artist. 

The Sunday-school room should be made so 
inviting and interesting that the coming of the 
scholars may be the same as their offering — of 
their own free will. 


The Ladies 
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watch, 
gether 


Y The In gersoll 


Every boy should have a watch as soon as 


he can tell time, and THE INGERSOLL is 
the one that every boy can and should 
have. Its usefulness is not limited to 


youth, but it is the time-piece appreciated 
by every age, 
The Ingersoll Dollar Watches are made by automatic | 
machines Alne¢ 
quirements for service 
made 
make 
our guarantee that it will keep accurate time, 


Ask your dealer for an INGERSOLL and 
see that you get it. 
A DOLLAR and you will receive one by 
return mail postpaid. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., New York 
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@ 
Dollar Watch | 


class and condition. 


expert workmen to meet the highest re 

and accuracy, ‘They could not be 
so good for many times the price if we did not 
and sell over two millions every year. Every ONE 
and the 
the guarantee and the name Ingersoll stand to- 
“aus an assurance to you of worth and excellence. 










If you don’t, SEND US 











Address Dept. 6. 























Your Name on a 
Postal Card 


will bring you our beauti 
fully illustrated booklet, 


“HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS” 


It contains over 100 new 
ideas for Xmas Gifts — 
things useful, novel, orna- 
mental: 





ff 


Charming Little 
Clocks 





Night Lamps 
Portable Electric 


, Electric Candela- 
andle 


. 3s bra with Flower 

“Flower shade, Shades 
Portable Electric 
Lights of all kinds 
Ornaments for Ban- 
quet Table, Boudoir 
or Study 


All combinations 
of art and utility. 





Write ‘Vo-Day— 
Your name and ad 
dress on a postal. 


Electric Clock, with Incan- 
descent Night Light. 


American Electrical Novelty & Mfg. Co. 


Dept. B, 407 Broome 8t., New York 


SEMI-HAMMERLESS AUTOMATIC EJECTOR 


SHOT GUN 


Simple Safe - Positive - 
Every Gun 
Guaranteed 


FIa.SO 


Of your dea/er or sent to any address 
cash with order (CATALOGUFS FREF) 


Iver Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 








Protected by Registered Trade Mark and Copyright 


SOLE MAKERS 
Parker Brothers 


Incorporated 


SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 
CAUTION :—The enormous success 


of our famous game has induced nu- 
merous imif/ations under various titles. 


P1ING-PONG always bears 
the Zrademark name PING-PONG 
upon the Box and Rackets, and contains 
the copyrighted “Laws of Ping-Pong.”’ 
REFUSE IMITATIONS 
Ask for and insist on having the Genuine. 


Price, $1.00 to $50. 00 








Elastic Stockings, by Mail 


Invaluable for Weak Joints and Swollen Limbs 
FEATURES 

1.— Our “ Solid-Bak " seamless heel stocking is seam- 
less in fact, not in name only. 

2.— Our stockings (unlike others) have a perfect sel- 
vage, consequently a smooth seam ; a rough seam defeats 
the very purpose for which they are worn. 

3.— In the silk stocking we use only the best Japan 





Silk, noted for its wearing qualities. The Linen stock- <— 
ing is made from the best imported thread. In both is B ieee on 
hows our 


used pure Virgin Rubber. 
famous 
4.— From maker to user eliminates all middlemen's Solid Bak 
and assures fresh goods, at moderate prices — Seamless 
5. 


rofi 
Btout | Silk, $2.45; Linen, $1.4 Heel 
FRANK W. GORSE C0., Mfrs, 53 Hunnewell St., Highlandville, Mass, 


TA et 
Tihe!Kalan ) 


woblnn Avene dtnend Wendel 













BECAUSE 
1, It is made of best material by 

skilled workmen. 2, It takes the least 

fuel. 3, It has patent ‘er thermometer, the 
house-wife's delight. It is sold on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST 


You buy direct from fac tory at factory prices. 
S. or other reasons write for free catalogue and 
get into touch with us. 
Kalamazoo Stove ag Mfrs, 
Kalamazoo, 












Why have premature gray or singed 
hair through using hot tongs? Why 
break the hair and hurt the head with 
wiresand hard substances? TheSOFT 


Rubber Hair Curlers & Wavers 
save all this, 

A GREAT BOON FOR CHILDREN 

——=—9) A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black 


auburn, or gray), 25 cents. From Department Stores, or mailed 
on receipt of price. Agents Wanted. 


MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept. 0,170 Fifth Ave., New York 


BRACELET | 


















Style in Bracelets 


SUBSTANTIAL 
WEIGHT 
One initial free. 
FINE CATALOGUE FREE. 

THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Established 1867. 245 Middle St., Portland, Maine 


The Latest 
STERLING 

SILVER 
By mail, 


Cut five-sixths size 
50c in coin or stamps. 
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THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 and 
to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated magazine 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 
although only 9 years old. 
and handsome illustrations as well 
Philately, 


monthly, 


Amateur Photography, 


Puzzles, Natural Science, 


prizes to subscribers. 


Mythology, 
etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable 
The subscription price is 50 cents, 
but, ¢/ you are not already a subscriber and will send us 
five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as 
a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 





20 years of age. We waat 


It contains fine stories 

as departments of 
Numismatics, Curios, 
Physical Culture, 


Address 
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Distinction in Dress 
Smart dressers appre- 
ciate the distinguishing 
The points between DISTINCTION in press 


garments and other gowns and wraps. They 
are of such style, fabric and finish, that the 
wearer has but to don a frock or wrap to be 
convinced that she was never so modishly and 
becomingly dressed. 


Every Latest Fancy 


of fashion is found in Printzess garments. 
They have a style peculiar to themselves. 
There are no handsomer garments made 
than these, and no better. The range 
of fabrics includes everything standard 
and all the seasonable novelties. 


‘* Printzess”’ 
label on 
any 
garment 
means 
dis- 


tinction No, 496 —- Illustrated here, is an exception- 
ally stylish walking skirt. Made with nine 
gores, it fits to perfection about the hips and 
waist line. Ilas slot seams finely stitched, 
under-faced with the fabric, giving a very 
ornamental effect. Seams are all bound. It 
is faced on the bottom the depth of the stitch- 
ing. Stitched placket hole, closing with hooks 
and silk embroidered eyelets. It can be had in 
heavy Melton in oxford, dark 

grey, olive, blue and black and 00 
in dark blueand black, sprinkled 

with pin point dots of white at _- 
superior It also comes in fine all wool cheviot in navy 
blue, brown, tan and black and 


a large variety of all the sea- 0 
sonable fancy mixtures for 


These new walking skirts are unex- 
celled for beauty and utility. They 
fit into almost any use, because they 
are of such handsome fabric and 
so beautifully made. 


Ask your dealer 


for Printzess Garments. 


workman- 


ship. 


If he does not have them 
he can get them for you. 
Our booklet H, ‘‘ Distinc- 
tion in Dress,’’ tells all 
about the latest models in 
gowns, wraps and sepa- 
rate skirts, and illustrates 
them; your dealer has these, too. 
If not write us and we will send you the 

book. Please give your dealer's name when you write, 


PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN & COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Chocolate Bon-Bons 


The DELICIOUS QUALITY, DELIGHTFUL FLAVORS 
and PERFECT PURITY of these famous confections have 
made for them a phenomenal popularity. 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages ! 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed Packages are Guaran- 
teed to be in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















WAKE UP! 
to the wonderful progress made in the manufacture of 
toilet soaps in the last 30 years. ‘Then, 25 cents was a 
fair price; to-day, 10 cents will buy the best toilet soap 
made. Craddock’s Blue Soap is absolutely pure and 
free from alkali. It has a refreshing odor, lathers freely 
and leaves the skin soft and smooth. No good toilet 
soap is as cheap. No cheap toilet soap is as good. 


For Sale by All Dealers, at 10 Cents per Cake 
THE EUREKA SOAP COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














half tion to FRANK LESLIE'S 141-147 Fifth Ave. 

the POPULAR MONTHLY New York 
size for 1903 —that P 

of Cal is, 14 num- You may enter my sub- 

endayr bers and scription to Frank Leslie's 

Db figure Cal- Popular Monthly for the year 

endar 1903. Please send me the Col- 

Copyright 1902. post- lege Girl Calendar and Nov. and 

- = paid Dec. numbers of 19902 Free. 1 en- 


i. 3 ce : 






ee 


Best Offer of the Year 


ABSOLUTELY FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Nov. and 25 cts. Christmas numbers of Leslie’s 
Monthly and the New American College Girl 
Calendar, for 1903, FREE to all who subscribe now 


FEATURES of LEs.ig's for Nov. and Dec. 


The Mill, a new and striking story, by DR. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
The Autobiography of a Thief, a genuine personal narrative 


of intense human interest. 
Richard Mansfield, a masterly sketch by the first of theat- 
rical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. 
Stories, by such authors as HARRY STILLWELL 
EDWAKDS, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS and 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cents; $1.00 a year 
LOOKING FORWARD— 1903 


Three Splendid Novels 

Glengarry Stories, a tale of sentiment. A better sequel to “ The 

Man from Glengarry,’ by RALPH CONNOR. 

The Amethyst Box, a story of mystery, as good as “The Leaven- 

worth Case,"’ by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 

Dennis Dent, a novel of thrilling interest, by the creator of “ The 
Amateur Crackman,’ ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 






























































The 
Yale 
Girl 


E ACH month will appear colored portraits of the best 
~ Awerican actors and actresses, sketched from life 
and accompanied by frank and authoritative criticisms. 
Among these are portraits of Joseph Jefferson, Richard 
Manstield and Miss Julia Marlowe. 


College Girl Calendar 


Beautifully lithographed in 12 colors upon three sheets of heavy 
pebble plate paper, tied with silk ribbon, are the graceful figures 
of girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges. On each 

sheet is the appropriate co//ege sea/ and the college yedl. 
This calendar carries oyt the complete college idea and 
represents the best work of MISS MAUD STUMM, the 


famous American water color artist. Calendar to 

separate address if desired. FRANK 
Remember, if you mention THE LADIES’ LESI IE 
HOME JOURNAL, the Beautiful American 


College Girl Calendar for 1903, and the 


November and December issues are PUBLISHING 
given free, all charges prepaid HOUSE 


by us, with each $1.00 subscrip- 


; close $1.00 for my subscription. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN with 
combination subscription orders, unless so advertised 
Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; fill it out, and mat: it to 
us with $1.00. - - - 
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Musicians 
Library 


The most important series of volumes of the 
masterpieces of song and piano music ever issued 
will appear under this title at frequent intervals. 
Each volume to be independent, complete in 
itself, and sold by itself. ‘The initial bechke pub 
lished October jirst, are: 








‘ 

Fifty Mastersongs 
Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 
Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low Voice 
Bound in paper, each, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50 
Contains the fifty best songs of the world’s 
twenty greatest song composers, arranged in 
chronologic order from Mozart to MacDowell; 
portraits of the chief composers; and an elab 

orate critical introduction. 


Frédéric Chopin 
Forty Piano Compositions 


Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50 


Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate 
essay by the editor, and the compuser’s forty 
most beautiful numbers. 

Mr. Huneker is the recognized anthority on 
Chopin, and the volume is the most artistic, most 
satisfying collection issued. 








In editorship, beauty, accuracy and artistic en- 
semble the volumes of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 
will be unsurpassed. 


A special booklet giving full particulars sent 
to any address on application to the publishers. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
C.H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
28 


NEW 
MUSIC 


Latest and 
Best in Pupu- 
lar Music 


We guarantee every 
one of the following 
COMPOSITIONS to 
please you, or we 
will refund your 
money. If not pro- 
curable of your 
dealer, send us 25c 


fora single copy 

















or any six composi- 
00 


tions for Fac-simile title page 

postpaid. of the popular Lazarre Waltzes. 

Dreamy Eyes, march two- | College Days, march two- 
step, by Lampe,the step, by H. L. Clarke. 
writer of Creole Belles. Its Brings to memory the days 
merits are unlimited. of College life. 


Lindy, by Gustin. You will Cubanola, by Blanke. 
enjoy playing the extremely Spanish dance. Sure to 
tuneful strains of this please. 
march. 


Prayer and Passion. A waltz 


of exceptional merit. 


King’s Messenger. Waltzes 


by Velmore. Unquestion- 


Belles, march two- 
step. The most popular 
tune in America, by J. B. 


Lampe. ably fine 
Sue, march two-step, by | iy "Ne: 
Stone. An Oddity; very nen “ ’ Supiée, py 
catchy, easy to play. be xcellent for 
The Cric Carnival. pups. : 
Another of those quaint | Courageous. Waltzes 
compositions. by the writer of Lazarre. 
Waltzes, by H. B. To say they are great is an 


accurate description. 


The Mississippi Bubble, by 


Haines, is one of those 


Blanke. Bright, very | 


retty ; a perfect waltz. 
Isls. By Theo. Morse. An | 


Egyptian intermezzo. bright, catchy two-steps, 
y Susan. Anexcep-| easy to play and sure to 
tionally bright, easy-to-play please. 


two-step. Daughter of the Regiment. 
» by Haines. A per- Auexcellentstraight 
fect two-step. march. 
SONGS YOU WILL LIKE: 

‘* She Lives in Alabama,'’ ‘‘ Every Sunday Night,"’ ‘And 
then Say Adieu,’’ ‘‘To Thee, Dearest One,’’ ‘Sweet Morning 
Glory,"’ ‘‘ Bally,’’ waltz song, ‘‘ Lenore, My Own Lenore."’ 

The Whitney-Warner Mandolin Collection, containing 
twenty of our popular instrumental numbers, Ist and 2d 
Mandolin, Guitar and Piane, 25 cents each. 

The above is only a partial list of our publications. 
for our beautiful illustrated catalogue, FALL. 

THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

35 Btate Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Send 
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If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge seven 
splendid musical compositions, two vocal 
and five instrumental. Three of these 
selections are copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music store for less 
than $1.00. With them we will send 
four portraits of great composers and 
four large reproductions of famous 
paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music ever published. It contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical 
library. It is for general home use and enjoy- 
ment, as well as for students. Send your name 
and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 
mention THe Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL. 
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By the Musical Editors 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents who inclose stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


WOMAN'S voice which ranges from the 

E below middle C to high C —the C 

above the treble clef — is unusual in its 

compass. Of course, the quality of the 

tones, as well as the range, must be 

taken into account when considering the actual 

worth of a voice. A woman possessing such a 

voice should select a competent instructor, have her 
voice tried, and be guided by his advice. 


Campanini, the Operatic Tenor, was born at 


Parma, Italy, in 1845, and died near the same place | 


November 22, 1896. 


Many Well-Known Musical People died dur- | 


ing 1901: Audran, the comic-opera composer; 
Haweis, musical critic; J. Mapleson, the impresario; 
Ethelbert Nevin, the American composer; Gurlitt, 
the composer; Alfred Piatti, ‘cellist; Sir John 
Stainer, and Giuseppe Verdi, the composer. 


Timotheé Adamowski conducted the six weeks’ 
popular summer concerts given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra during the summers from 
1590 to 1594. 


Lady Halle, otherwise knownas Madame 
Normann- Neruda, the well-known English violinist, 
was given the title of ‘* Violinist to the Queen ’’ by 
the late Queen Victoria, always one of her great 
admirers and warm personal friends. 


“The Toy Review,” a children’s operetta, with 
music by Percy G. Fletcher, is a simple and attract- 
ive musical play for young children’s performance. 


« Clifton Bingham has written the words of more 


He 
and 


English 
born at 


is an 
was 


than twelve hundred songs. 
dramatic and musical critic, 
Bristol, England, in 1859. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Unfinished Opera, ‘‘ The 
Emerald Isle,’’ which has received posthumous 
production both abroad and here, was completed 
by Edward German. 


“Don Giovanni” was given its first American 
performance in New York on May 23,1826. Manuel 


Garcia, who recently celebrated his ninety-sixth | 


birthday in London, sang the réle of ‘‘ Leporello.”’ 


Mrs. Georg Henschel, the singer who died in 
London on November 4, 1901, was born in 
Columbus, Ohio, in January, 1860. Her maiden 
name was Bailey. 


Some Popular Marches arranged for piano 
performance are: 
Creole Belles 

Goose Step 
Darky'’s Dream 


Smoky Mokes 

Georgia Camp- Meeting 

Honeymoon 

and Sousa’s long list, of which the following are 

the best known: 

El Capitan Stars and Stripes 

Manhattan Beach High-School Cadets 

Washington Post Hands Across the Sea 
Hail to the Spirit of Liberty 


Jan Kubelik, the violinist, is the son of a 
market gardener, and was born near Prague, in 
Bohemia, on July 5, 1880. His father was an ama- 
teur violinist, and discovering musical talent in his 
son he began when the boy was five years old to 
teach him the violin. Kubelik made his first 
public appearance at the age of eight. In 1892 he 
began to study at the Prague Conservatory, where 
he remained until 1898, since which time he has 
been touring. 


Sacred Solos. The following is a list of well- 
known sacred solos: 


Handel 
Braga 
Bach-Gounod 
Mendelssohn 


* Angels Ever Bright and Fait 
‘* Angels’ Serenade” ‘ 
‘Ave Maria”’ 
‘ But the Lord is Mindful” 


‘* Far from My Heavenly Home’ ry Tours 
‘Forever with the Lord” . Gounod 
‘**Gloryto Thee, My God, This Night " Gounod 
“ The Holy City” Adams 
a Know that My Redeemer Liveth” Handel 
‘ The King of Love”’. — Gounod 
‘* Not a Sparrow Falleth mo, ~ « a 
“The Palms” ‘ ye Faure 
** Noel’”’ > ; Gounod 
“O Divine Redeemer” Gounod 
| In Heavenly Love Abiding” Lassen 
** Jesus, Lover of My Soul”’ Tours 
“Nazareth”. . ° Gounod 
| ‘* But the Lord is Mindful” . Sullivan 
| *O Lord, be Merciful” Bartlett 
Gounod 


‘* There is a Green Hill”. 


Copyright on Wagner’s Compositions. The 
German Reichstag has refused to extend the copy- 
right of Richard Wagner’s compositions to fifty years 
from the time of his death. The present limit is 
thirty years. 
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A Real Art Treasure Free 


WITH THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Household Art and Economy, which tells you practi- 
cally and plainly how to make your home attractive and artistic. Any room can be made 
beautiful if properly handled, and the process is not necessarily expensive. This maga- 
zine regularly gives you the world’s best authorities on every feature of making a house 
beautiful. It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It shows you wherein taste 
goes farther than money. Its teachings have saved costly furnishings from being vulgar; 
and on the other hand thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite examples of superb 
taste from its advice. It is profusely illustrated, with the best suggestions for all sorts of 
rooms, and it answers questions, so you can have direct advice about your rooms. 


The House Beautiful is but $2.00 per year, and is the only 
magazine published of its kind 


As an inducement never before equalled in the business of publishing, and to prevail 
upon you to become acquainted with the splendid value of this magazine, the publisher 
recently purchased in Paris the latest work by the artist-genius of France, Paul Helleu, 
whose dry-point etching has startled European art and attracted the admiration of the 

whole world. This picture in full size (3 feet 
8| high by 2 feet 2 inches wide), beautifully re- § 
produced in full color, with every detail— § 
will be sent free with trial five months’ sub- § 
scription to The House Beautiful. 





This small cut of the work is merely a miniature in 
size compared to the original picture sent you, and is 
but a hint of the beautiful work itself. Not a lover of 
art in America but will prize possession of this master- 
piece of the genius of the hour. As sent you—bearing 
no imprint whatever save the signature of the artist — 
it proves a picture that reflects credit upon its pos- 
sessor’s knowledge of eminent genius and the world’s J 
developments in art. 


It is exclusively for HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


readers, and cannot be bought in any stores } 


a 


Helleu’s other works sell in New York and Chicago 
for $30.00 to $100.00, but we will send this latest 
masterpiece — ready for framing — together with The 
House Beautiful for five months for $1.00. 

With all full year’s subscriptions received at $2.00 § 
we will add to the above also our Grand Album of The 
House Beautiful, being selections and illustrations J 
from issues of two years back. 

Both the picture and the album are prizes which 
money cannot ordinarily purchase. Enclose $1.00 for 
five months’ subscription and the picture, or $2.00 
for twelve months’ subscription and the picture and 

















the album. Sample copy, 1rocents. Address 
HERBERT S. STONE : 
PUBLISHER i 
Copyright, 1902, by Herbert S. Stone 4 
| ete oii Department B, 33 a Court, Chicago : 
roe ss eR ae Berg ~ Leg ee 











GABLER 








: The Ideal Piano 








New York. 


No Piano better than 
Gabler, no matter what the cost. 

45,000 homes have had the Gabler in 
use for periods varying from one to forty- 
seven years. The great majority of own- 
ers of Gablers are people of sound judg- 
ment and nice musical tastes. 

The Gabler is a safe piano to buy. 

Our art catalogue postpaid on request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
215 East 22d Street New York 


can be the 


Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing but 
the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a piano? 
Our proposition will prove more entertaining than 
any you have had. Catalog and full information 
Sree on application. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 





























Weber's “ Invitation to the Dance” was dedi- | 


cated to Caroline Brandt, a well-known actress and 
| singer, whom he afterward married. 


To Indicate Fingering. There are two ways of 
indicating fingering: the European method, in 
which the thumb is indicated as the first finger, as 
follows, 1-2-3-4-5, 
method, where the thumb is indicated by a cross, 

| aS X-I-2-3-4. Pupils should be made familiar with 
both methods. 


Memorizing Solos should be insisted upon by all 
teachers. This can be as readily done by studying 
the notes silently as by constant actual performance. 


The Third Pedal, often found in grand pianos, 
is a pedal for prolonging the tone. Its object is to 
permit certain selected notes to vibrate while the rest 

| are immediately damped. It was first exhibited at 
London in 1862, and was invented by Montal, a 
blind French piano-maker. He invented also a 
pedal of expression which diminishes the range of 
the hammers instead of shifting them. This pedal 
is also used by some makers. 


and the American, or less used | 

















P. 0. Box A Fort Wayne, Indiana 















Rev.JAMES W. KIRK, 
EAGLE City, ALASKA, 
writes:—‘‘ The Blasius 
Piano, which came about 
6,000 miles,changing cars 
and steamers not less than 
six, times, reached us in 
most excellent condition 
and perfect tune, and 
gives entire satisfaction.” 





“3 largeB Book Free 


The above book we have prepared especially 
for ambitious women. It is handsomely bound 
and illustrated by famous pen and ink artists. 
Write for a copy—it’s free. Our courses for 
Home Study are Illustrating, Caricature, 
Fae Journalism, Bookkeeping and 
Stenography. We trust you for tuition until 
we have secured a good salaried position for 
you. When writing mention subject which 
interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 698, Scranton, Pa. 


Before you buy a piano 
write for “How to Buy 
a Piano,” a book to guide piano-buyers 
in making a safe and satisfactory se- 


lection. SENT FREE, 


No matter where you live you can easily pur- 
chase the Blasius piano. Write for particu- 
lars of our plan and book of testimonials. 


BLASAUS 
















No More Darning 


| ‘+ Racine Feet 





























A New Pair 
l 3319 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA P Hose for 10c 
——" «a off ragged feet, attach 
‘*Racine Feet’’ to legs of 
INDIAN BASKET Y hosiery by our new Stock- 
. oh 

‘ : vea of hose as g' 
Taught by Mail | as new. Cost only 10c 
Easily learned by anyone. A pop- and a few moments’ time. 
ular and lucrative pastime. Special Racine Feet come in cot- 
outfit consists of commenced basket ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
of genuine Navajo weave, enough white. Price, 10 cents a 
materials to complete it, needle, pair, prepaid. Booklet, 





“ The Stockinette Stitch,” 
tells everything. Sent free. 
Agents wanted. 


RACINE KNITTING CO. 


working plan and instructions, pre- 
paid for $1.00 (no stamps or personal checks). Booklet of 
prices of materials and designs sent with each order or for 


4c. postage. NAVAJO SCHOOL OF INDIAN BASKETRY 











University, P. 0. Box 24 Los Angeles, Cal. Department E, Racine, Wisconsin 
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You take no chance in ordering a Cornish piano 
on the Cornish plan, because we take all the risk, 
prepay the freight, and send you an instrument— 
exquisite in tone, beautiful in finish, perfect in 
action—direct from the factory at factory price, 
and we give you one year’s free test in your own 
home to study its merits. 

If, after the year’s trial, you are not satisfied and 
send the piano back to us, we will refund to you 
the cost and the freight charges with interest at 
six per cent. If you purchase, we will do any- 
thing in reason in the matter of terms. We make 
and sell the Cornish pianos on honor, and we 
have made a happy friend of every one of our 
250,000 customers. 

With every purchase we give what is practically 
a bond on our million dollar plant to fulfill all our 
promises, and to guarantee the piano for 25 years. 

Let us send you our new souvenir catalogue 
with all details about the instrument and this 
great free offer. We will also send you free upon 
request a set of embossed miniature pianos and 
organs, exactly like our goods in design and color, 
so that you may select the instrument you like 
best for your home. No matter how much or how 
little you want to pay for a piano, write us and 
let us tell you what we have. If you wish to earn 
a free piano or a generous cash bonus by a little 
work for us, we will tell you how. Write us at 
once. Mention this magazine. 


50 years’ fair dealing has made us 250,000 customers 
and 250,000 friends 


CORNISH CO. Washington, N. J. 

















1872 


Thirty years ago when your grand- 
mothers bought THE DELINEATOR, 
the newest fashion from Paris —like 
the above — was taken from its pages 
and became the vogue in America. 
In these days THE DELINEATOR is 
still the accepted arbiter of American 
Fashions, but its styles are now copied 
as freely in France as we in earlier 
days used to copy things Parisian. 
THE DELINEATOR decides the dress of 
the whole world of modern fashion. 
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15 cents per copy. Sold by all Newsdealers 
and Butterick Agents. Send $1.00 now and 
get the Magazine for an entire year. 


THE Butterick Co., 17 W. 13th St., New York 


Sent on A Beautiful 
Approval Gift 









se my ita . 
For Only $3.90 


We will send you “on approval " direct from the factory, express 
Prepaid, ees bee ‘‘General Miles’’ itary Hair Brushes. If 
Satisfactory, pay express agent only $3.90 ; if not, return them at 
our expense. ‘If cash is sent with order, $3.70, express paid, 
money refunded if not satisfactory.) Solid genuine ebony bac ks, 
4% x 2%; richly ornamented with sterling silver mountings ; finest 
stiff, pure white Siberian bristles, extra long; at retail they would 
cost from $6.00 to $7.50. Our 16-page illustrated catalogue of 
ebonyware and colonial novelties for gifts sent free. Brushes 
and mirrors in the white for pyro etching 

BONDY MFG. CO. 86 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





By the Literary Editor 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents who inclose stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered-by maili. 


HE so-called ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop ” that 
stands in Portugal Street, London, close 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is not regarded 
as the real ‘‘ Shop”’ of Charles Dickens 
by such authorities on matters relating to 

London and Dickens as the late Sir Walter Besant 

and Percy Fitzgerald. The latter says, ‘* The 





‘Shop’ was not in that direction at all, but more | 


toward the West End.’’ 


John Ruskin’s Books play a prominent part in 
the design of his monument at Coniston, in the 
English lake-country. ‘* Modern Painters’’ is rep- 
resented by a reproduction of its cover design; the 
‘*Seven Lamps of Architecture,’’ by the seven- 
branched Candlestick of the Tabernacle in the 
Bible; and the * Stones of Venice,” by the Lion of 
St. Mark. There are also special designs repre- 
senting ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,’’ ‘* Fors Clavigera,’’ 
and the books in which he discusses ethical and 
social subjects and shows his interest in natural 
history. The monument consists of a hard green- 
stone cross of ancient design rising from a base of 
three steps. 


Bunyan’s Evangelist, in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ was a real character, John Gifford, at one 
time a major in the Royalist Army during the Civil 
War in England. He was converted, and became 
the minister of the church in Bedford that John 
Bunyan attended. 


Constance Fenimore Woolson, the author of 
‘* East Angels ’’ and other charming stories, died in 
Venice in 1894. She lies in the English cemetery at 
Rome, where Shelley, Keats and other distinguished 
dead are buried. 


“The Young Queen,” in the poem of that title 
by Rudyard Kipling, is Australia, which aided “‘ the 
Old Queen” with troops in the Boer War and 
formed a confederation of the “ five free nations,’’ 
as Mr. Kipling calls the colonies of New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Victoria and 
Western Australia. The ‘‘hall of our thousand 
years’’ presumably refers to the period that has 
elapsed since the beginning of the present English 
nation after the Battle of Hastings in 1066. 


“The Worm Will Turn,” This familiar expres- 
sion comes from Part III of Shakespeare’s ‘* King 
Henry VI,’’ Act II, Scene 2: ‘** The smallest worm 
will turn, being trodden on.’’ 


“A Jollie Good Booke is better than Golde’’ 
is no doubt a condensed version of two lines of an old 
English song, which are quoted by Lord Avebury, 
formerly Sir John Lubbock, in ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
a's 

‘A jollie good booke whereon to looke 
Is better to me than golde.”’ 


In “ Our Mutual Friend” the ‘‘ dust mounds ”’ 
so often referred to are made up, according to 
Mortimer’s account, of ‘‘ coal-dust, vegetable-dust, 
bone-dust, crockery-dust, rough dust and sifted dust 
—all manner of Dust.” 


“When You See Things at Night” is a phrase 
from a poem called ‘‘ Seein’ Things” in Eugene 
Field’s ‘‘ Love Songs of Childhood.” The complete 
quotation is — 

‘* Sometimes they are as black as ink, an’ other times 
they’re white — 

But the color ain’t no difference when you see things 

at night.” 


Ellen Glasgow is the real name of the author of 
‘* The Voice of the People,’’ although not her full 
name, which is Ellen Anderson Gholson Glasgow. 
She was born in Virginia twenty-eight years ago, 
and ‘‘ Kingsborough,’’ the principal scene of her 
popular novel, is Williamsburg in that State. 


William Black, the popular Scotch novelist who 
died in 1898, has been honored by a memorial in 
the form of a lighthouse at Duart Point in the 
Sound of Mull, an extremely dangerous part of the 
west coast of Scotland. The novelist’s biographer 
is his old friend, Sir Wemyss Reid. 


“Thirty Days Hath September.” This 
familiar rhyme, by which we remember the number 
of days in each month, was written in its original 
form by Richard Grafton and published in his 
‘*Chronicles of England’”’ in 1590. The modern 
form is slightly different from his and has two more 
lines. 


The Most Influential Books produced in the | 


nineteenth century include, according to the judg- 
ment of many excellent critics, “ The Origin of 
Species,’ by Darwin; ‘‘In Memoriam,’ by 
Tennyson; ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet 
Leecher Stowe; ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,’ by A. W. 
Tourgee; ‘‘ Faust,” by Goethe; ‘‘ The Education 
of Man,’’ by Froebel; and “ The Life of Jesus,’ 
by Ernest Renan. 


Readers of “Lorna Doone” are not generally 
aware that the character of John Ridd in Blackmore’s 
famous novel was drawn from life. It has been 
learned, however, that he was really John Harwell, 
a young man of great strength and wide knowledge 
of Exmoor lore, who died in London in 1899. 


“Who Reads an American Book?” was 
asked by Sydney Smith in 1820, in his review of 
Seybert’s “Annals of the United States.” Times 
have changed since then, and it has been said that 
the question now is, ‘‘Who does not read an 
American book ?”’ 


E. Nesbit, whose name has become familiar to 
many readers of “ The Wouldbegoods’’ and other 
popular stories, is Mrs. Hubert Bland. She was 
married in 1879, and her first book appeared in 
1886. She is fond of boating and swimming as well 
as of writing. Her home is at Well Hal), in Kent, 
England. 


George Eliot was paid twenty thousand dollars 
by the “ Cornhill Magazine” for the right to pub- 
lish ‘* Romola” as a serial story in its pages. 


KIRSCHBAUM 
HAND - MADE 
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COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY 
A. B. KIRSCHBAUM & Co. 


His Winter Overcoat 


A Hand-made Overcoat ready to put 
on, $12 to $25, some as high as $50. Our 
$12 and $15 coats are cut over the same 
patterns as the $50 ones. 


The genius of the Kirschbaum Over- 
coat is that it is loose and comfortable 
yet fits perfectly over the back, shoulders 
and chest. The collar hugs the neck, 
fits close all ’round. 

Every Kirschbaum Overcoat is guaran- 
teed. It is rich in material, handsome 
in appearance, correct in fashion; the 
sort of coat a woman of good taste likes 
to see a man wear. 


Harry B. Webster, University of Wis- 
consin, class 1904, says: “I have on 
various occasions paid the highest prices 





to custom tailors for overcoats and never 
had one look and fit so well or give me 
the all-around satisfaction of my Kirsch- 
baum Hand-made coat.’’ 


Wm. Hale Thompson, Vice-President 
Chicago Athletic Association, says: “I 
can recommend the Kirschbaum suits 
and overcoats both through personal 
knowledge and the experience of my 
friends as the most stylish and perfect 
fitting clothing in this countrv.”’ 


Ask the dealer for Kirschbaum Hand- 
made. Our style book ‘‘A”’ sent free 
to every man who cares for his personal 
appearance, and to every woman who 
cares for the personal appearance of any 
man. ‘ 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Company, Philadelphia 








PICTURES BY GIBSON, 


Frederic Remington, Howard Chandler Christy, 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce, Oliver Herford, Louis 
Rhead and the best artists of America in our new, 
handsomely printed catalogue of Books, Artistic 
Publications and Benutiful Juvenile Books. 
|| With a beautiful cover in colors by Maxtield 

Parrish. Sent free to any address. Send for 

artistic brochure, “ Modern Book Collecting,” if 

you are interested in special book-making and 
printing. Sent free upon request. 


| R, H. RUSSELL, Publisher, New York 
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Complete Reproduction 
(7x7) on finest Japanese paper of single line 
drawing of McKinley by Thomas Fleming. Price 
onedollar. It isa wonderful piece of penmanship. 
THE NUT SHELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Department M, 78 Fifth Ave., New York 











FOR YOUR BOY 


is a subscription to 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


The best boys’ magazine in the 
world. Practical, pure, elevating, 
instructive. Ki:verything a boy 
wants to know. 

SPECIAL OFFER — SEND $1.00 NOW 
and we will send FREE the Novem- 
ber and December numbers, all of 
the numbers of 1903, and also 

The American Boy Calendar 
the handsomest souvenirever given 
away with any periodical. Print- 
ed in ten colors and gold. Money 
back if not pleased. Above offer 
void after January 1, 1903. 

Sample copy AMERICAN Boy 10 cts. 

SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

302 Majestic Building Detroit, Mich. 









The Best $1.00 Investment | 


How to Get 
Three 


Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own aset 
andthe Notesare not sufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Giossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
the study of the plays, send your 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mailin 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 





‘* How to Study Shakespeare ’’ 

‘Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare ’” 

‘* Shakespeare, the Man’ 


The tirst is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar, ‘lhe second is 
by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina, ‘the third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘hese essays are of great value 
to both general renders and students of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 


When writing, mention 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


The University Society (Dept E) 


76 FIF TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OKATES 


‘BARNEY 
> & BERRY 


115 BROAD SI 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


CATALOG 
FREE 





For the holidays 
President Suspenders in single 

air boxes. Nice presents for men 
olks. 50c and $1 at favorite shop 
or direct postpaid from 
C A Edgarton Mfg Co. 
Box 353-F Shirley Mass 
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The above covers in biief the 
story of this baby, whose picture tells the rest 


She weighed at birth 4 pounds 
She weighed at 6 months 16'2 pounds 


Statement taken from letter sent us by her parents, 
who can be communicated with through us by those 
desiring to get their opinion of Eskay'’s Food. 
Generous samples and book, “* How to Care for the Baby,” 
with important information from noted specialists on Infant 
Feeding, sent free upon application to 
SMITH, KLINE 4 FRENCH CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BABY’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair 


Serves as a Crib, Bed, High 
Chair, Jumper and Rocking 
Chair, all in one. Indispen- 
sable all seasons of the year 
for the health, happiness and 
proper care of the baby. 








“ Better than two nurses," 
one man writes. 





A happy occupant of one as 
shown in the pictures is Thomas 
Barry Hodge, age 14 months, 
whose mother writes as follows: 
Dear Sirs:—Our Baby Jumper 
is enjoyed by the whole family. 
Baby is always happy when in 
the Jumper, as you can see from 
his photograph. Yours truly, 
Mrs. A. J. HODGE, 1702 Wash- 
ington Boul., Chicago, Ill. 








A handsome and substantial 
piece of furniture. En- 
dorsed by all physi- 
cians. Ask your dealer, 
or write us for our illustrated 
booklet. 


GLASCOCK . BROS. 
MFG. CO. 


Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


ZARCOL “est SOAP 


Logically the best—made from purest vegetable oils, with 
which are scientifically incorporated ingredients that make 
orougtly hygienic and helpful to the skin. 
For the bath Zareol Soap has no equal; for nursery use it 
is safer than any other soap made, as it exerts a spec ific anti- 
septic influence. Zarcol Soap is unequalled as a shampoo 
soem cleansing the scalp and maintaining the hair in a 
althy condition. Should you be unable to get Zarcol Soap 
from your dealer send 


25 cents for a cake, or 75 cents for a box 
Mentioning dealer's name, and the soap will be sent postpaid. 
Our literature free—send postal for it. 


CARROLLTON CHEMICAL CO.,112 West Lombard St., Baltimore, Md, 




















Baby's Comfort 


, 

Mother's Joy 
The Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender is light, loose and 
elastic, and obviates the ne- 
cessity of binding the diaper 
tightly around the baby's 
body, and, at the same time, 
holds it well up; while its 
elasticity allows the baby 
free use of its limbs. It is 
thoroughly washable and 
never wears out. 
The Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender takes all pressure 
off the child's hips while 
its bones are soft and com- 
pressible, thereby allowing 
proper development. It is 
endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, a few of whom are: 
Dr. P. H. Reiche, Dr. Robt. 
T. Wilson and Dr. John B. 
Hart. Forsale at Dry-Goods 
Stores, or send 25 cents to 





































KEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


FREE TO MOTHERS 
A CLEANFONT NIPPLE 


The best nipple made. 
Strong, lasting and never 
collapses. 
Send for sample nipple and 
our book, “Health Helps.’’ 


Foe Falter 2 


24 Binchstone Street 
Silk Elastic Stocking. 
$3.00 


Boston, Mass. 
Thread Elastic, 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














$7.00 
WRITE FORK PAMPHLET F. 2 











FROM BIRTH TO THREE 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


O/ the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


Pain Over a Little Girl's Eyes 
OR the last two or three weeks my little three- 
year-old daughter has complained of a pain in her 
forehead over her eyes. She is a very healthy child 
but has squinted a little lately. Do you think the 
pain comes from eye trouble ? 
A FAITHFUL READER. 
There is very likely some connection between the 
pain in the head and the child’s eyes, especially if 
she squints. It would be wise to have her eyes 
examined by an oculist as soon as possible. 


How to Manage a Troublesome Child 

My little niece of three years is so naughty we 
are all in despair. Her mother frequently punishes 
her severely, but it does no good even to spank her. 
Can you suggest anything that might help? She is 
an only child. A TROUBLED AUNT. 

Above all things do not inflict corporal punish- 
ment, and do not keep continually saying to the child 
**Don’t.’’ She is probably a child full of life and 
spirits who needs employment. If you do not care 
to send her to a kindergarten, which would be the 
best place for her, get some of the kindergarten gifts 
and teach her to use them at home — wooden beads 
to string, and the pretty cards to sew would be 
especially suitable for her. Allow her to help a 
little when the adults of the family are busy —as, 
for instance, to wipe a few spoons or forks when the 
dishes are being washed ; or dust a few of her own 
little chairs or tables. Children like nothing better 
than to know they are doing things that ‘‘ grown-up 
people’? do, and they feel very important and happy 
if allowed to help a little. Fill the little one’s mind 
so full of bright and pleasant things that she will 
not have time to be naughty. If punishment is at 
times absolutely necessary deprive her of some 
pleasure, or undress her and put her to bed. Let 
her see that you are grieved, but not angry, with her, 
and the impression will be a more lasting one even 
in so young a child. 


The Baby Basket 

Will you kindly tell me how to fit up a baby 
basket and what kind of a basket is best ? 

Mrs. S.L.R. 

Get either a wicker hamper which stands directly 
on the floor and contains a tray like a small trunk, 
or else the ordinary flat ‘* baby basket,’’ which is 
usually covered with white Swiss over either pink 
or blue cambric or silk, with little pockets at the 
sides and ends. A baby basket should contain a 
soft brush and comb, powder-box in which is a puff 
and talcum powder, several papers of different-sized 
safety-pins, a pincushion on which are several 
threaded needles for sewing on bands, a soap-dish 
containing a cake of Castile soap, a pair of blunt- 
pointed scissors, a box of vaseline, two cheesecloth 
washcloths, two soft towels, some absorbent cotton, 
a few wooden toothpicks, a little boric acid powder, 
and several small squares of old linen. One com- 
plete set of clothes for the first dressing should also 
be put in the basket, so that everything may be 
close at hand where a stranger can easily find all 
that is necessary. If a hamper is used several sets 
of clothing may be kept in it, and the tray used for 
the smaller toilet articles. 


Temperature of Nursery and Bath 
What do you consider the proper temperature for 
a baby’s room and for the bath-water ? ELSIE. 
The temperature of a young baby’s room should 
be from 68° to 70° Fahrenheit during the daytime, 
and 65° at night. The water for the bath should 
be 98° to 100° Fahrenheit. 


Proper Undergarment for Young Children 


What is the warmest and healthiest undergarment 
a child can wear next to the skin ? SG. &.¢ 


A high-necked, long-sleeved woolen shirt, 
medium weight, never the heaviest that comes. 
There is about as much danger of a child’s catching 
cold from being too warmly dressed as in not being 
warmly enough dressed. After the second year a 
child should wear during cold weather long under- 
drawers (medium weight) which can be tucked into 
the stockings. 


Winter Carriage Robe for a Baby 
What kind of a carriage robe shall I get for my 
baby this winter? He is just ten months old and I 
want to keep him warm enough. 
A New York MOTHER. 


I would not advise you to get a furrobe. Babies 
who lie on one fur rug and are covered with another 
often perspire so profusely that they catch cold 
easily. Broadcloth, flannel, eiderdown, cloth, or a 
worsted afghan, with a light flannel blanket under- 
neath, are all excellent. For additional warmth on 
cold days put one or two hot-water bags in the 
bottom of the carriage. 


Ready-Made Outfit for a Baby 


Would it be possible for me to buy an entire 
infant’s outfit ready made? I cannot sew at all, nor 


| 


} 


can I spend over twenty dollars on the baby’s first | 


wardrobe. 


You can buy quite a nice outfit for about eighteen 
dollars. It consists of four flannel bands, four 
woolen shirts, three flannel barrows, four flannel 
skirts, three night-slips, six day dresses, one sacque, 
two pieces of diaper, three pairs of socks, one 
package of baby powder, two cakes of soap, three 
papers of pins (small size), and two papers of pins 
(large size). 


A CouNTRY MOTHER. 


| 
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From Infancy 
to 18 years 


all articles for children 
can be found here in the 
greatest variety and at 
the most economical 












Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


describes over 
2,000 articles 
over 1,000 of which 
are illustrated—for the 
complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants, 
sent for 4 cents postage. 


We have no branch stores — No agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d ST. NEW YORK 


TheSwellflare Overcoat 


The best garment for your 
boy if you would have him 
stylishly and comfortably 
dressed for the winter. 
There’s good taste and 
good tailoring in every 
line and wearing qual- 
ity in every fibre. 



















Our advertisements show 
the standard fashions in 
juvenile clothing. 


Every garment bears this 
label sewed in the inside 
pocket: 


Elegantly tailored 
throughout. Made in 
very fine quality Navy, 
Red, Tan or Royal Blue 
Kerseys,with velvet col- 





Full lines of our clothing are 
carried by all the best cloth- 
iers and department stores 


eg tg en throughoutthe UnitedStates. 
ered silk design The 

shield can be deta: hed. Quality A, Price $8.00 
Ages 3 to 8. Quality B, Price $10.00 
Every mother should send for our free booklet 


showing the newest styles in children’s attire. 


ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO. 


Wholesale Clothiers to the American Youth, 


20 and 22 Waverly Place, New York City 
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ierit Must be kept warm with Soft Flannels 
irritate Weare clothing babies in every State in 
the baby’s the Union, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, 
delicate Cuba and Porto Rico with 


Non-Nettle 
White Flannels 


They are the softest, finest flannels 
obtainable. Soft wool and cot- 
ton, pure wool, and silk and 
wool, 20 to 90 cts. a yard 
They cost no more than 
other Flannels—costs 
nothing to see them. 


Are you interested i in Infants’ Clothing? 


If so write us to-day, mention this magazine, and we will send 

FREE our NON-NETTLE CASE containing large sample book 
pte 10 qualities of Non- Nettle Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
90 samples of fine White goods, illustrated catalogue showing 
76 bargains in Silk Embroidered Flannels and everything needed 
for baby's outfit. All of above Free, or send 25c. and we will 
send our LARGE NON-NETTLE CASE containing all of above 
samples, catalogue, etc., and our complete 


Modern Paper Pattern Outfit for 
Baby’s First Wardrobe 
with comprehensive, illustrated instructions, 


quantities of material needed, etc. 
us to-day. 


telling kinds and 
you want the best write 
LAMSON BROS., 333 to 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Mother and Child 


By Dr. Edward P. Davis, famous for his 
treatment of women and children. 
Tells the mother what to do before 
the baby comes. Gives practical 
advice about the baby and child; 
its feeding and clothing, and 
what to do in sickness and acci- 
dent. Mailed on receipt of 


Pages | 50 















250 
AGENTS WANTED 24 Photographs 
J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 

















FOR BABY’S COMFORT 
use a nipple which will not collapse. When a 
nipple collapses, it draws air and causes colic. 


The little stem in the 


‘ STANDARD STEM” NIPPLE 


absolutely prevents collapse. Price 5 cents. 
Your druggist should have them, or send his 
name for one free sample. 


THE MILLER RUBBER MFG. CO. 











2010 South High Street, Akron, Ohio 

i oseeaciminieneenineiatlll ot ae arate aa 
A warn iron trans- 
fers the design to 


Embroidery Designs any material, On 


receipt of 20 cents I will send a catalogue showing 
hundreds of designs and about 24 styles of initials. 
After you receive the catalogue you may select 20 cents’ 
worth of designs, which I will send you free of charge. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 












It Fits the 
Spot that Hurts 








Trad 


Good and Paten 
Samaritan 


Hot-Water Bottle [emo sa] 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; fullof Nature’s 
cure, and is sure to be appreciated. It is 
soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits 
the body and séays in position. Largest heating 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. A moist 
cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face 
in Neuralgia, Earache or ‘Toothache. Ends 
button together, making a perfect foot-warmer. 














5-inch diameter (face size),$1.00| «4 ‘‘Doll’s 

8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 | Bottle’ given 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50] withevery 
11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 |_™ail order 





Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Itubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, MIL#S & Co., Agts., Montreal. 
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vo Topest Mills 
UNDERWEAR 


All dealers who have their customers’ interests at 
neart sell “Forest Mills” Underwear. Made in every 
style and size of latest and best shapes. Special 
attention to proper proportions in each and every 
garment assures satisfaction, wear, and fit to every 
wearer. ‘lrade-Mark “korEST MILLS” on every 
garment. 

FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Our illustrated catalog showing styles ‘* FOREST MILLS” 
Underwear and ** GORDON DYE" Hosiery mailed free for 
asking. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO., 102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


















Name this new Diaper and get $50 It 
is new and patented. Made of fine 
Birdseye with buttons and drawing 
Strings, making it neat, comfortable 
and secure Does away with pins, has 
no unnecessary bulk, but is thick (7 
H fold) at needed places. Positively re- 
moves danger of bow-leggedness, often 

aused by ordinary diapers. ' Clean, 
sanitary, healthful and convenient. 
i Price, 25 Cents. The Mother sending us 
the best name will receive $50 in gold. 
Coupon on which to write your selection 
goes with each Diaper. Ask your dealer 


5 Prizes of $10 Each 


will be given for the tive best letters de 
scribing the virtues of this Diaper. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us 25 cents each, for as 
many as you want, and we will send direct, prepaid 


IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO., Sole Makers 
Scranton, Pa. 


Patent Pending 














» CAPSHEAF 


THE STIFF STRONG 
Wen 1 


‘ | SAFETY 


PIN 


CANNOT CATCH 
IN FABRIC 


MADE IN ALL SIZES—NICKEL PLATED AND BLACK 


JUDSON PIN CO. MrF'cr's 
OCHESTER.N.Y. 
Send ek E Cara To Tol FRANKLIN ak NEW YORK 
oR SA 















DAVIDSON \*"" 


RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, all on account of the 
little collar. At your druggists, or send 
. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 








“* Mother's Free Library.” 
Free. (Six Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk Street, Boston 
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F A STOCKINGS 


For Women, Boys 
and Girls 
Something New. 
Button at waist. 


Something Good 
No supporters. No garters 
Best for health, 
Perfection for \abies. 


comfort, economy and wear 
rhe IDEAL stocking 
summer or winter for all, 
best yarn, 


Two separate parts, 
best non-fotsonous dyes, best every 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost 
more than other good stockings. Sent on approval 
on receipt of price where not kept by cealers 
Write for circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 


22 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 























The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1902 


Artistic garments for children with 
the fit, finish and fashion of adults’ 
clothing were within reach only of the 
wealthy till the Wooltex idea became 
a fact. Now any mother can enjoy 
beautiful clothing on her daughter if 
she will be guided in buying by the 
Wooltex trademark. Every garment 
on which this name is found is pure 
wool, stitched with pure-dye silk, fin- 
ished exquisitely, cut on a generous 
scale and, always, ‘‘ Fashion 
Faultless.’”’ 


Fashion Faultless 


COATS FOR CHILDREN 


are described and pictured in a separate folder show- 
ing styles for 1902-3. Examine the garments at your 
dealer's, or if he 
hasn't them send his 
name to us and get 
the folder. 


H. BLACK & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mention 
The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, 








THE 


Coward 
ey 






Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 





You Take Away ay 


From your children—quick—if you think it is going to hurt 
them —don't lose a moment—and yet let them go on w ane 
shoes that may ruin their feet for life! With our Good Sense Shoes 
you can know for a certainty that your children’s feet are absolutely 

le. Cost no more than common shoes. A Catalogue costs 
nothing. Why not, at least, inform yourself about this all-important 
matter? Send to-day. SOLD NOWHERE ELSE. 


JAMES Ss. COWARD, 268-274 Greenwich Street, near 


Warren, New York 





‘There is no waist like 

the EF. Z. fora growing 
child. Noneotherso com- 

if fortable, so durable, be- 
i) cause so yielding to the 
i motions of the body. 
Lhe little bands or straps 
are of the same elastic 
knit fabric as the waist 
itself. Nostiff, unhealthy 
bands to bind and chafe. 
No buttons ripping off, 
because the strain comes 
on the yielding, f flexible 
bands that give, yet sup 

} port the clothing as does 


an elastic suspender. 


If your dealer does not keep 


| the E. Z., send us 25c and his 

}| name, and we will send you 
sample waist by return mail 
Mention age of child, if boy 
or girl, whether bleached « 
unbleached waist de cod 


| Interesting booklet free. 

E. Z. WAIST CO. 

104 Kingston Street 
3oston, Mass. 








‘OF THREE AND OVER. 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


Former Superintendent 


( the Newport Hospital 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents who inclose stamps or addressed 
Stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Learning to Paint in Water-Colors 
M* TWO children, a boy and girl of eight and ten, 
I draw very nicely and I want them to learn to 
paint in water-colors. Welive on a ranch where I 
cannot procure a teacherforthem. Can you tell me 
of any books that would help them, and if good paint- 
ing materials can be obtained inexpensively ? 
B.S. W. 

You would find ‘* Water-Colors in the School- 
room’’ avery helpful book, price twenty-tive cents; 
also ** The Little Artist,’’ a practical book of water- 
color work for children, with twelve colored plates, 
price seventy-five cents. A mixing palette with 
seven compartments, filled with semi-moist colors, 
and a brush, may be obtained for fifteen cents, and 
additional colors for ten cents per tube. These 
colors remain moist when they are taken out of 
the tube. Good camel’s-hair brushes with long 
handles are five cents each. A pad of paper for 
water-color drawing costs ten cents for sixty sheets, 
6xg inches in size, and the same for twenty-five 
sheets, 9 x 12 inches. 


Celluloid Dolls for Little Girls 


My little girl three years old dislikes being put 
in the bathtub and seems afraid of the water. How 
can I overcome this fear ? By Ba Ge 

She probably has some disagreeable association 
with being bathed, and has at some time béen 
frightened by being put into the water too suddenly. 
You can purchase dolls made of celluloid in differ- 
ent sizes, from tiny ones, not four inches long, 
costing twenty-five cents, to those measuring sixteen 
inches and costing three dollars and a quarter. 
These dolls float in the water and have jointed 
legs and arms so they can be put in different posi- 
tions. Buy one of these, put it in the bathtub 
and invite your little girl to share the bath. Be 
sure that there is not too much water in the tub 
at first; it is better to have it very shallow and add 
more if necessary. Ducks, geese and swans that 
will float may be added. Usually when a child's 
attention is diverted the fear disappears. 


Birthday Present for a Golf Player 


My oldest daughter is devoted to golf. I want to 
make her a birthday gift that would be useful in the 
game. Can you suggest something new ? 


Mrs. W.C. T. 


is a pretty little silver appliance, 
in the same 


There made 
fashion as a butter mould, 
It is for the purpose of taking 
up the moist earth without soiling the fingers and 


forming it into the tee from which the ball is played. 


somewhat 
which is a novelty. 


First Aid in Accidents 

We are going to spend October in the country, 
five miles and a half from the nearest doctor, 
who is not always at home when he is sent for. 
Can you tell me what to do in case the children cut, 
burn or bruise themselves ? P. 1... 


Take with you a roll of surgeon’s oxide of zinc 
adhesive plaster one inch wide, some pieces of soft, 
old linen, two or three squares of thick flannel — 
part of an old blanket will answer - 
bandages two inches wide, 
baking soda. 

Wash a cut in cold water 
until the 


-a few gauze 
and half a pound of 


and bandage 
bleeding is checked, 


it firmly 
then strap it across 
with narrow strips of the surgeon’s plaster, cover 
with a double piece of linen and rebandage it. 

For bruises or sprains, wring a square of flannel 
out of very hot water, lay it on the part and cover 
with dry fannel. Change the square for a hot one 
as soon as it cools, repeating for half an hour. 

lor a burn, make a soft paste of baking soda; 
spread it on linen and apply, keeping it moist by 
squeezing a little water on it from time to time 
until the doctor comes. 


A Novel Party for a Girl’s Birthday 
I want to celebrate my daughter’s fifteenth birth- 
day. Can you suggest anything new ? 
KATHARINE R, 
Why not have an 
girls come in costume 
known 


advertisement party? The 
, each representing some well- 
advertisement. The dresses need not be 
expensive. Wonders may be accomplished by skill- 
ful fingers with the cheapest materials — cheese- 
cloth, glazed cambric and crépe paper. Boys are 
usually too self-conscious to care to appear in fancy 
dress, but if they 
more effective. 


will do so the scene would be 


Meat for Young Children 


I have a little girl, three years and a half old, 
who is very fond of meat. Is three times a day too 
often to give it to her ? Mrs. R.5.G. 

A child of that age should have meat only once a 
day at most — every second day is better — and then 
a small quantity should be taken. Meat is too 
stimulating a food to be given in excess to a young 
child. The delicate nervous system is overstimu- 
lated and convulsions may be brought on from this 
cause. Cereals, vegetables and milk should form 
the larger part of a child’s diet, with the addition 
of an egg, cooked in some digestible form, once a 
day. Meat does not contain mineral substances 
which are necessary to health and is not the food 
which forms muscle and fat. A child who has too 
great a proportion of meat is thin and irritable and 
more susceptible to disease than one whose flesh is 
firm from abundance of cereals, milk and vegetables. 
Meat is so satisfying that a child who is allowed 
to eat it at will dislikes the less stimulating foods 


which are absolutely necessary to proper growth. 1 








I am sending you a photograph of our 
At birth he 


son, Hamlen Cowley Eaton. 


weighed g pounds; at four weeks 63-4 


’ 


and we feared and all our friends were 
certain we would lose him, but we began 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and now every 


one says ‘‘a typical Mellin’s Food baby.’ 


’ 


We are confident Mellin’s Food saved his 


life. 
MRS. FRED C. EATON, 


Warren, Pa. 


A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD SENT FREE 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








BABY’S SAFE IN A 


Every mother of a baby should have a Poster Ideal Crib. 
With it she can leave baby alone without worry, as it cannot 
fall out, climb over or stick its head through. Note illus- 
tration. Comgase height of sides and end of Crib with 
height of child. With the sliding sides it can be placed 
close to the mother's bed, and serves as an annex. The 
spindles being but four inches apart, the head and foot 
forty-four inches high, and the sides twenty-two inches 
above the high-grade, woven-wire spring, makes the crib 
accident proof It is finished in White or Colors. Ash 
vour dealer for Foster's No. 40 Ideal Crib. If he hasn't 
it, write to us. Send for our Sree Booklet, ** Wide- 
Awake Facts About Sleep.” 

FOSTER BROS. MPG. CO.,105 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 
Vanufacturers of the Foster IDEAL SPRING BED, 
SPRING PILLOWS, the" IDLAL LINE” of Lron 
Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete 


‘** FOSTER”’ 

















IDEAL CRIB 
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Bieoet oe the Makers 


to you means a clean saving of several 
dollars.on this beautiful couch. Better 
than a $15 sofa. Built for hard usage — 
can’t wear out. Best woven-wire spring 
top; mattress filled with fine curled moss, 
hair top, upholstered in handsome, du- 
rable tapestry. Two styles; size 2 ft. 6 
in. by 6 ft., 18 in. high, 


Egyptian Divan, $7.00 


With turned hardwood legs, 


Turkish Couch, $8.00 


With deep wardrobe box. 


Our handsome catalogue saves you at 
least 33% per cent. on beds and bedding 
manufactured by us and sold directly to 


consumer. Send forit. It is free. 


AMERICAN BEDDING CO., Dept. C 
ROME, N. Y. 








Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
material, etc., or 10 pat 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents, 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 

for mother and infant, sent 

free with every order. Send 


Address 
MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 







essary 


Silver or stamps 
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Young People’s 
Sf Weekly 2% 


75 cts. 


is the price 
of a 
yearly 

subscription 








Young People’s Weekly 
is the largest, brightest 
and best Young People’s 
Paper in the wo: ‘1. 

Young People’s Weekly 
appeals to the better im- 
pulses of youth. 

Young People’s Weekly 
to is progressive, clean, in- 


spiring and helpful. 
Young Young People’s Weekly 
P. eople’s has eight to twelve large 
Weekly 


pages of four broad columns 
Trial 


each. 

Young People’s Weekly 
is handsomely illustrated 
in colors. 

Young People’s Weekly 
is eagerly read by all mem- 





subscription bers of the family. 
Young People’s Weekly 
2 months has a list of contributors 
which includes the most 
J 0 cents famous writers. Circula- 
Sample free tion 220,000. 











DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO. 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 




















Magic Tucker ) 


(Improved) 
Tucks any material a 
machine will sew—silks, 
velvets, lawns, woolens, 
without measuring, 
Fits all machines. Does 
Tucks any width from 
tiny “pinched” tuck, up. Width of tuck and 
space between absolutely true and uniform. 
30,000 now in use. Every dressmaker and 
every woman who sews should have one. We 
have hundreds of strongest testimonials from 
all parts of the country. 

Agents Wanted in every Town; liberal terms. 
Secure best seller ever put on market. Millions 
will be sold. Simple, durable, speedy; does 
not break or get out of order. 


Tucker mailed on receipt of $1.00 
This Tucker to fit Automatic Machine, $125. 
‘ MAGIC TUCKER CO., 39 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, 0. j 


Christmas Comfort 


Can you do better with your Christ- 
mas money than to bring comfort 
to some invalid or 
cripple? But better no 
chair at all thana 
shaky and dangerous 
chair. 

Send for book of our 
well-built chairs at 
prices. 


Bloch Go-Cart 


Don’t let anybody 
have a better go-cart 
than you. Send for 
a book that tells 
about the beautiful 
Bioch and how easy 
it works and how 
easy it is to get it. 

We pay freight on go-carts, 
baby-carriages, and invalid 
chairs, all over the United 
States. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Eighth and Spring Garden Philadelphia 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


So you can talk as ‘‘ Fluent and Natural’”’ 
as any one under any and all conditions. 


PAY US NO MONEY IF NOT CURED 


W.C. BARRICK, Prest. BERGEN, N.Y 
Natl. Inst. Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Barrick »—We consider Herbert permanently cured. 
He can talk to any one under any conditions. Mrs. Carpenter 
and myself desire to express to you our sincere gratitude for the 

wonderful results you have accomplished in so short a time 
Sincerely yours, C. N. CARPENTER. 

Our Boovklet of Method Free. 


THE NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE 
29 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


S 3 1 Off To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
pecia er into new homes, and that every JOURNAL 
reader may see the high character of our work, we will send to 
any address, for only 55 cents, a specimen copy, with two beauti- 
ful companion pictures — Roses and ts — each 8x 35 inches. 
I _ sy studies alone sell for $1.00. 

jal Subscription Offer — For $2.00 you will get THE ART 
Im RCHANGE for six mos., beginning Oct., 1902, and we will 
send you free the Nos. from April to Sept. (1902), thus giving youa 
full year for only $2.00 (regular price being $4.00). We want every 





creasing or basting. 


beautiful, fast work. 

















moderate 





» May 31, 1902. 


Nature's 





one to become subscribers to this most practical home and art mag- 
azine, and for this reason make such an unusual half-price offer. 
All the superb color and other supplements will be included. For 
if sent now, we will enter your name on our books for 1903 
and send you free all Nos. co ymplete for 1902 —two full years (1902 
To secure advantage of these offers 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


and 1903) for only §4.00. 
remit direct to us without delay. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th Street, New York 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s Ong, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion — Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS, J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masa. 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect Fer Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stvlish Pempadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion HKeautifiers. 
Illus, Catalog Free 


FE. BURNHAM, Dept. ¢ 
TO State Street Chicage 
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BLUELABEL 
OUPS. 


READY FOR USE 
GAETER HEATING 


20 
VARIETIES 


| 
a5 ; 


Oat, 


‘URTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY,, U.S.A. 


S 











“The 
Taste 


Cud 















Revives — Stimulates — Nourishes 


So palatable that the stomach will retain it when 
all other forms of nourishment are refused. 


So invigorating and strengthening that its bene- 
ficial effects are immediately apparent. 


Every housekeeper who has an ambition to 

i ** get up some- 
ad , thing different”’ 
} should send a 
two-cent stamp 
for our booklet, 
‘From Ranch 
to Table.” 


CUDAHY 
PACKING CO. 
South Omaha, 
Nebr. 











‘ 
Where You Live 
what language you speak, we will send to you a lib- 
era! trial quantity of 
FREE OF ALL COST 
Simply send your address to us on a postal. 
Silver for more than a quarter century. It 
imparts a brilliancy that has made it fa- 
mous around the world. Sold everywhere. 
** SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, New York, U.S. A. 
(/ 
‘a 
RIE! 
= to those who have not tried these 
Superior French Soaps: “ 
Bouquet of Violets White Heliotrope 
Bitter Almond Glycerine and Honey 
Rose of Musk 
Baby’s Superfine Tar and Vegetable 


whether on the Eastern or Western Hemisphere, or 
Silver Polish 
Used by owners and workers of valuable 
Full sized box postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
A Special Offer 
Eau de Cologne 
Bouquet of Heliotrope 


If not sold by dealer, we will send prepaid upon A& 


receipt of $1.00, box containing six full-sized 
Y cakes, according to selection. 


Send for pamphlet. 


fj 


DUBOIS FILS, 20 BROAD ST.,N. Y. . 








California Resort Before deciding where to 


spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health. giving 
wonderland; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


| such am entitled to an absence of publicity.’’ 





COUOIICOICOICICI "Ff 


After-Dinner Stories 
COLICOILUICOILOIOIL 


An Example of Mr. McKinley’s Fairness 


UR late President’s consideration toward 
rival candidates for political honors was 
one of the marked traits of his character. 
It was, perhaps, best shown in 1891, while 
making his first canvass for the Governor 
ship of Ohio, when he was pitted against the brilliant 
James E. Campbell, then rounding out his term in 
the Governor’s chair. 

The two rivals had agreed to appear in joint 
debate at the little town of Ada, in Northwestern 
Ohio, and great importance was attached to the 
result of their first formal encounter. During the 
joint discussion Governor Campbell had indulged 
in a radical assault on the protective tariff, and had 
plainly laid himself open to the retort that he had 
himself, while in Congress during the eighties, 
shown a decided disinclination to support the 
‘*tariff reform’’ legislation proposed by Morrison 
and Mills. Major McKinley had armed himself 
with an interview published about the time of the 
passage of the Mills Bill by the House, in which the 
Governor, though admitting that he would cast his 
vote with his party for the measure, yet denounced 
it energetically as an unwise and impolitic piece of 
legislation. So direct and personal a rejoinder 
would have had a crushing effect with the crowd 
that had gathered to hear the rival orators. But 
when Major McKinley produced the slip and called 
attention to its contents, his opponent in an under- 
tone sharply denied its authenticity. 

** Does the gentleman repudiate the interview 
which I hold in my hand?” asked the Major, who 
had heard Governor Campbell’s stage whisper. 

** I do,’’ replied the Democratic candidate. 

‘* Then I shall not read it,” said Major McKinley. 

It is no wonder that Governor Campbell was 
among the first to send a message of congratulation 
to Major McKinley after the election, 





~ 
Mrs. Cleveland’s Good Memory 


ARLY in May, following the first departure of 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland from the White House, 

a young newspaper woman ‘called at the home of the 

ex-President hoping to secure from Mrs. Cleveland a 

contribution to a syndicate article. She had a letter 

of introduction from Mrs. William C, Whitney, and 
everything favored her mission, 

‘*T quite approve of the subject under discus 
sion,” said Mrs. Cleveland, “ and I see that I should 
be in good company,”’ pointing to the names of the 
contributors, ** but I should much prefer that you 
would not ask me to express my views on this or 
on any other subject. You know I am no longer a 
public personage, but a private individual, and as 


The young woman journalist remonstrated. 

** But I really would rather not be quoted,’’ 
insisted Mrs. Cleveland, ‘‘ and I will be grateful to 
you if you will not ask me to speak.”’ 

The young writer, believing good breeding to be 
the best policy in journalism, felt that she ought 
not to insist, and withdrew. 

Nearly a year thereafter the young woman was 
invited to a “ tea’’ given to Mrs. Cleveland. When 
she was presented to Mrs, Cleveland by her hostess 
she said, ‘‘I do not suppose that Mrs. Cleveland 
will remember that I had the pleasure of meeting 
her last spring at her own house in New York.” 

‘* Indeed I do,’’ said Mrs. Cleveland, in her own 
charming way, holding the girl’s hand as she spoke. 
‘*T remember you very well, and I owe you a great 
many thanks for not insisting on that occasion on 
my doing something which I did not like to do.’’ 

She kept the girl with her for several minutes, 
talking cordially with her about various matters; 
thereby showing her appreciation of the fact that 
her desire for privacy had been respected. 


be 
Edison's Belief in a Divine Power 
HOMAS A. EDISON, like almost all the great 
scientists, is a believer in a Divine Governing 
Power, although popular notion has largely credited 
him with disbelief in things divine. 

In a conversation with one of his intimates he 
said recently: ‘*Too many people have a microscopic 
idea of the Creator. If they would only study His 
wonderful works as shown in the natural laws of 
the universe and in Nature herself (seen on every 
hand if people would but look for them) they would 
have a much broader idea of the Great Engineer 
and of His divine power. Indeed, I can almost 
prove His existence by chemistry.’’ 


ch 
Did Not Care to See Mr. Cleveland 
ENERAL JOHN B. GORDON, of Georgia, 


tells an anecdote which illustrates his de- 
lightful simplicity of manner, and the Southern 
gentleman’s devotion to his old black mammy. 

““When President and Mrs. Cleveland were 
making a tour of the South shortly after their mar- 
riage they visited Atlanta. 
Georgia, and was happy to give a reception in 
their honor. 

‘* During the day I said to the President : ‘ Mr. 
Cleveland, wouldn’t you like to see a real old 
Southern mammy ?’ 

*** T certainly should,’ he answered. 

‘** Then I will send out to the plantation for my 
old mammy. She has nursed four generations of 
our family. 

*** Tom,’ I said to the coachman, ‘ take the car- 
riage, go out to the plantation and tell Mammy to 
put on her best frock and come in with you ; I want 
to introduce her to the Honorable Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States.’ 

**Tom went, and I did not see anything more 
of him until the reception was nearly over. The 
President and Mrs. Cleveland with a few other 
guests were grouped in the centre of the room, when 
I saw Tom peeping in at the door. 

** Beckoning him to me, I asked: ‘ Why doesn’t 
Mammy come?’ 

‘* Unhesitatingly he replied from the door: 
‘Mammy say she ain’t comin’ to see no Grover 
Cleveland. She’s seen bigger men than he is. 
She’s seen her Mars John, an’ she ain’t keerin’ 
*bout seein’ no President ob de United States.’ 

‘** Everybody laughed, no one more heartily than 
the President. 

*** Well, Mr. Cleveland,’ I said, ‘I reckon you 
never had anybody sit down on you like that 


999 


before! 


I was then Governor of | 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 19 02 


The Most Beautiful Calendar for 1903 


THE CALENDAR SMILE 


“Queens of Homes and Nations”’ 


reproduced in color from paintings by Leon Moran,—in which we have the sole 


rights. 
advertising. The edition is limited. 
receipt of ten cents in coin. Address 


The five pages are nine inches wide and twelve inches long,—all art; no 
A copy of the calendar will be sent to you 








, “‘As Palatable 
as Cream’ 
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Send two-cent stamp for interesting Souvenir booklet 
about California's World-Famed 2000-Acre Sylmar Olive 
Ranch and about the method by which 


Sylmar Olive Oil 


is processed the first day a/ter the olives are picked, 
also receipts for Olive and Olive Oil cookery. 

We grow the olives, pick, grind and press them; filter 
the oil, bottle, seal and ship right in our orchard, and this 
is why the natural purity of Sylmar Olive Oil is preserved. 

Sylmar Olive Oil retains all the rich, fruity flavor of 
Superior California Olives, and is sold under $1000 guar- 
antee of purity. 


SHIPPED FREE 


Many leading grocers have secured the agency for 
Sylmar Olive Oil. If yours has not, send us draft or 
money order for $12.00 for a case of one dozen quarts. 
Prepaid to any freight depot in the United States. 
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Bran 
Cast Ware ¥ 
All in one piece. No a 
joints or seams to leak. 

Does not flake or wear 4 
off. Does not poison 
food. Inside Patent 
‘*Tempered Surface"’ finish. 


Send for descriptive booklet 
of Coffee and Tea Pots, Skillets, Kettles, Hotel Ware, et 


Full Sized, No, 8 $2 75 
Tea Kettle, as shown, . 
Express paid_east of Mississippi river, or ask your dealer 
for ERIE WARE 


or Manufactured by 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
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Los Angeles Olive Growers Association 
308 Bradbury Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Lasts a Lifetime. Don’t Sag in the Middle 
Washington Irving’s story of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” illustrated, and photo of Jos. Jef- 
ferson as “ Rip,” sent for three 2-cent stamps. 

THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO. 

Dept. L, New Britain, Conn, 








10 Beautiful Ferns and Plants 


Suitable for Fern Dish, or if planted 
separate in pots they will 

make fine specimen plants. 50c 
All, postpaid, for ; ‘ 

These are strong, healthy plants and 
are worth several times the price. 
This liberal offer is to make you a 
regular customer. Every person 
ordering will receive our 1903 cata- 
logue. Also instructions how to 
grow ferns successfully. 


Wagner Park Conservatories, Sidney, 0. 





BRO-MAN-GELON 
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SELLS AT <a 
GROCERS. 


- el 
were, (2? ONE PERFECT 
8 A DESSERT JELLY 


ee NONE AS GOOD 
Ne », BEITER-IMPOSSIBLE 
7 


rs > MFRS. STERN & SAALBERG NEW YORK 











$e #? is the one the ladies pre- 
CAPITOL fer for crocheted slip- 
pers, because “It is so 
easy to sew to.”’ Ask 
vour dealer, or send us 
25c. for a pair. 
Take no substitute. 


W The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co. 
ool Sole ye A, Hartford, Conn. 
Stylish Gowns tessd tes aie sen ty 


the fashionable world. Our 
gowns are made to order from newest Paris models. Style and fit 
guaranteed. Shopping of all kinds receives careful personal atten- 
tion. Send stamp for measure blank and directions for ordering- 


Louisville Purchasing Agency, Louisville, Ky. 


WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID COMFORT 
WALKING SKIRTS 
Exclusive territory — handsome profit —// rife 
y Jor catalogues and particular 
Paris Skirt Company, 127 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0- 
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FOR A GIRL’S ROOM | 


By Elizabeth Moore Hallowell 





HE Gold of Ophir rose, 
which in its manner of 
growth equals in grace- 
fulness the wild rose, has the | 
merit of being a less hack- 
neyed subject for design. It 
has a delicacy of color and 
form which renders it espe- 
cially suitable for the dainty 
furnishings of a young girl’s 
room, for which purpose the 
present designs were made. On the edge of its 
petals this rose is a rosy pink which changes toward 
the centre of the flower to a golden yellow. The 
petals are few and hang loosely about the stamens 
in picturesque confusion; the stamens are greenish 
brown, with some yellow tones; the leaves are a 
rather deep green, and the stems, with their deep 
red-brown color and their thorny angles, have the 
SPOOL SI LK decorative quality of all rose stems. 
As all the articles illustrated on this page are such 
When you go shopping don’t simply say “A | as will receive constant wear and frequent launder- 
spool of silk,’ because you can secure more ing, a fine, strong linen with a round thread should 


silk, better silk, brighter silk, smoother silk, | You cannot be too careful to get a pure 


and stronger silk if you will only ask for 


ne aay Oe © yee ON cae ak Or ol dentifrice. Half the value of Rubifoam lies in what 
ing and machine stitching, as well as for Art it wll do and the other half in what it will not 
| 














PINCUSHION TOP 














want. Beautiful Fall Fashion Booklet mailedfree. 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


Needlework, Purses, Chatelaine Bags, Mount- do a because it is pure. 25c. Everywhere. 0 


mellick Embroidery, etc. Write us what you 
For Free Sample Vial Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


























FOR A BUREAU-SCARF 






— STRONG be chosen for embroidering the design upon. Use 
TO BREAK reliable wash silks for the embroidery, and before 
beginning to embroider the set test the colors by 
washing a small piece of linen which has been 
embroidered with the silk. 

The design given for one corner of the table-cover 
may be repeated on the other three, letting the rose 
stems at the end of the design meet, or allowing a | 
space between them, according to the size of the 
table for which the cover is intended. 

The design for the bureau-scarf may also be util 
ized for a washstand, chiffonier, or dressing-table 
cover, or for a band across the bottom of a splasher. 























kablache 
Face Powder 


“(An Exquisite Toilet Necessity ’’ 


Famous beauties of the world owe 
their chief attraction to their perfect 
complexions. 


Lablache Prac 


has made women beautiful for over thirty 
years. Invisible upon application, it fresh- 
ens, clears, softens the skin, preserving 
a fine complexion and 
restoring one which 
has faded. 
Use no other. 
Flesh, White, 
\\ Pink, Cream. 
O\ 50c. perbox, 
Druggists 
or by mail, 


Ben. Levy 
& Co. 


FRENCH 
PERFUMEKS 





Have More Hair 
If You Will 


Keep What You Have in 
Good Condition. 


THE GODIVA DOES IT 


Has graduated bristles, 
Finest quality obtainable. 


Reaches the Scalp 


AT EVERY STROKE 


Solid back, durable—a perfect brush. 
$2.00 everywhere, or by mail. 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & CO. 

For the pincushion top a finer material may be 21-23 Mercer Street New York City A MELTON SKIRT 
used if preferred, but it will be better to use the Mad 

heavy linen for this also, as it is desirable to have Onl y) 30 poe nee 

) | y + ment. Stylish 5- 











For 35 cents 
we will send 
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A PRETTY SOFA-PILLOW COVER 








Se 


I, °° oe 











it as washable as the rest. “The design for the pin- 


cushion top might also be used for a mouchoir case. The First Word | Th ome obit eatiaas: Gatieed que heavy Se 

The laundry-bag is intended for soiled collars, heavy stitching and 3 satin folds, either in | 

The Design for this Silk Em- cuffs and handkerchiefs; so in size and shape it may Last Word | black, blue or oxford grey. 
broidered Sofa Pillow stamped on be as dainty as the rest of the articles, and the FREE — My beautiful colored-page ~~ 


>. - ° 23 pm, es r ‘ r : Catalogue, showing all the latest up-to- 
— om hall as eq Silke = embroidered lettering which Best Word date styles, novelties, new ideas, etc., of 
pian piece for ae , usually announces the purpose the season for a woman's complete wardroLe, 
working 55 cents additional.) P eye ly . Onl W. d and also displaying a full line of 
Illustrated Directions for making - Bee i ~ vag May be omitted. y or ° 
- Battenburg and Point Lace and ash ri bon of a shade to r . “ae : DeFaye S Famous Hats 
Silk Embroidery. match either leaves or flowers in window shade rollers — Send your order at once with waist 
measurement, hip, 5 inches below 


7 One Copy of The Modern Priscilla should be used for the strings. 
’ ‘ ‘ + . waist line and length in front. 
Hartshorn nme So 
Woman's Mail Order Merchandise House — conducted ex- 


at an Illustrated Monthly. The above three arti- The sofa-pillow cover should 
clusively for women by a woman. 


cles, except the silk, sent for 35 cents. be made with buttons and but- 
The Modern Priscilla is authority for all kinds of tonholes, or a place for studs 
The New Improved Hartshorn 120 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Shade Roller stays up year after year 















™ 


Art Needle-Work, Silk and Lace Embroidery, China, be hidden beneath the open 
Oil and Water Color Painting, House Furnishing, : i te . : 
Housekeeping, Decoration, Entertainment and other ing ec ge, so t vat the pillow 
practical Home and Household matters. may easily be slipped out of 

Subscription price, 50 cents. If you subscribe 
































the cove : 2 cover need Z : : J : ] 
for The Priscilla now for the year 1903 you will receive he cover when the cover needs and gives no trouble. No tacks Try it 30 Days at Our Expense 
FREE, the November and December numbers of laundering. 


1902. Therefore, subscribe now. Address 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
420-J2 Boylston St. Boston, Mass, 


A set of bedroom linens em 


needed—has patent holders that 
broidered after these designs 


clamp the fabric firmly. Adjusted 
in a few moments. Hangs evenly 
on unbreakable brackets. All repu- 
table dealers sell then. Look for 
signature upon the label : 


Saves weary hours on wash-day. Saves 
carrying heavy baskets of clothes. Hang ar- 
ticles out as fast as washed. Take in as fast 
as dry. Drier is on revolving head, giv- 
ing access to every part. 


. The Safety Window 
. Clothes Drier 


holds 110 feet of 
line. A prac- 
tical house- 
hold conven- 
fence. Guar- 
anteed in 
Your money back 
if you are not pleased after 30 
, days’ trial. Ask your hardware 
dealer or write to-day for free 
booklet —teils about our Balcony 
and Lawn Driers also. 























CM It Isn’t Heavy 


r Weighs but 4 Pounds en A Ra + EZ ; 
Only $D Delivered eee eee a | Weed Rollers Tin Rollers 


Fs a Ee GE AE Re TT TS 













































Th CORNER OF TABLE-COVER a 
2 | e would make an ideal Christmas gift for a girl to DENNIS = : 
make for her sister, her dearest chum or a young 


YT) &6 9 
i cme married friena. Gifts of this sort are always 


keenly appreciated, not only for their artistic value 


SAPETY DRIER COMPANY 
6718 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“ 
but also for the time, thought and love which the i 
Ye 0 er one who receives them cannot help feeling has been FOR 66 99 (5 
expended upon them. ‘ ‘ ul m if 
K Daintiness was one of the chief characteristics of Framing Your Pictures ie 
0 the girl of the end, as of the beginning, of the nine- All colors, 10c. per roll 1 eR eee a 
teenth century, of 12 fy In ose and I he odor of perspl ation 1s more ) : 
ha Rives that chic and it remains to ilver, ic, per ro noticeable in winter in ball-rooms, Hi 
finish and dress be seen whetherthe book ay. | cumaien a prices, : We 
ve to the bed in day- adjective which stain ah tad sanded edie etc., than out-doors in summer. Ns 
k time. It is acylinder Pg ey rY muc 2 ers throughout wy nited States. ‘© Mum?’ takes all the odor out { ; 
3 : ‘ multi-ply ee Insist on Having er : : i 
* of corrugated saulti-9; refinement will DENNISON’S of perspiration and is entirely harm- Ne 
paper, easy to handle, wonder- prove equally ap B ie 
fully strong, never wears out. Cover with plicable to the gir! Dennison’s Passe-Partout Outfits less to body or clothing. ¢ 
0. lace or other material to match the spread. of the twentieth Se, i—-Cantelns Gammead Biting, Photo Paste 25c at drug- or department- He 
Almost every good dealer from Maine to California has century. Cer- and Gummed Hangers.— Price 25 Cents. . = bv ail F 
em- pon a od aes ig ese hm a pn Broa A tainly in no place No. 2 Complete —¢ ontains < ardboard | Mats, stores or dy mali. 
n by for $2: we will ship an Acme Koll and pay the charges to can she exhibit Mounts, Easel Supports, Giass Cutter, Binding, MUM MANUFACTURING CO Philadelphia 
Our any express point on or east of the Mississippi River. that characteristic Paste and Gummed Hangers. 
ae Money back if you want it. to greater advan- Price at our stores, 50 cents. By Mail, ; 
ing. Our handsome book “ Dainty Bedrooms” tells all tage than in 60 cents 
’ about it. Mailed free on request. her own room. ~ If S —W 0 raw 
t, Sandusky, Ohio Therefore the il- ~~ : " ; se 
S W. & B. PAPER CO., 821 Water Street, _ lustrations given Dennison Manufacturing Sa A “Girls’ Class in Illustrating” by Mail. 
here should ap- STON-NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA 








Cut this out, mail it with your address, 
and get a Free Lesson Circular with par- 
ticulars and portraits of 20 well-known 


T.LOUIS J 


YOUR KITCHEN $0", sam 29% 





mr CORSET SPECIALTIES v2.7.5": 





: aoe wien . ake he -stairs ma to 70 Iilustrators and Pen and Ink Artists. 
ite Send postal for catalogue giving valuable one: make her room Sous ta Chand we oa Fa pate ire yD 
gestions on hygienic dressing for cuol weather. artistic fromevery to utilize the waste Acat. Illus. booklet and 30 days’ trial free. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
i, 0. WRIGHT & CO., P. O. Box 1550, New York City | point of view. LAUNDRY-BAG 


ROSS RADIATOR COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y. 85 World Building, New York City 








Robust, redcheek 
ed children are made 
so by Nature’s best 

cereal offering —W HEATLET. 


Its rich, nutlike flavor cannot be substit: 
ted by any other cereal. 


WHEATLET 


contains an everlasting wholesomeness in 
B parted by the chuicest seed wheat obtainable. 


Half pound sample for name of grocer and 
three 2-cent stamps. 


Read what this high authority, a millionaire 
food manufacturer himself, has to say about 
Wheatiet: 

“After a thorough test in my own 
family, l can hold up my hand and say 
on my soul that WaeaT.Let is the 
* Best Cereal Food in the World!’ and 
I feed my five children ae hg 

HAZARD, 
Pres. ood Mfrs. po n, New York. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
* All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat.” 
713 Springarden St., LOCKPORT, N 
$200.00 in Gold for children. Write us. 











(The American Wringer Co.’s 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


ROYAL 








eS 





WRINGER 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS 


Are the best Wringers made. The rolls 
are of the finest quality Para Rubber, which 
last long, wring dry and save the clothes 
and buttons. They have the Patent Guide 
Board which spreads the clothes, and to 
each Wringer is attached the Horse-Shoe 
Warranty Card. Sold Everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 





A 





99 Chambers St., New York 
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A BANK FREE! 


Just for Ralston Children 

The bank is four times as big as this picture and 
very prettily colored. 

Ask your mother to save the Purina Checkerboard 
Flour Sack which is printed on the top of every package 
of Ralston-Purina Cereals. Mail it to us and we will 
send you a bank free. 

Ralston is appreciated in a million homes. It is 
healthful and delicious. Won't you recommend ity A 
2-pound package for 15 cents at your grocer’s. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


836 Gratiot St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Yahes the clothes / 
TWICE BS PICC, 7 
Sf 


4 
Adds a brilliant, lasting 
beauty ; ensures pliable 

stiffness ; attains a fresh, 

dainty, fluffy effect 


that nothing else /. i 
can produce; he , i 
makes iron- ¢ LS 1500 women have 


as 8 written us that they 
= wonder how they ever 
J got along without it. 
Saves starch, time, work 
and worry. Sample and book- 
let free for your grocer’s name. 

Pull size package, 10c. 
Helpstarch Co., Dept. B, Kansas City, Mo. 





A Dozen Dishes Made 
From Cheese 





OHEESE contains more nutritive material 
than any other animal food that is 
easily obtainable, and still its cooking 
is singularly neglected; in fact, through 
out the country districts the methods 
of cooking it are practically unknown. 
Most people eat our common cheese raw, although 
in this state, especially if fresh, it is exceedingly 
indigestible. The fact is that even children of ten 
may use cheese if it is properly cooked. Below are 
given some recipes for cheese dishes which are 
both palatable and wholesome. 





Cheese Fondue and Cheese Pudding 


O MAKE cheese fondue, grate or chop fine one 
pound of soft American cheese. Beat four eggs. 
Add half a cupful of milk or water to the cheese 
and a level teaspoonful of salt and a dash of red 
pepper. Stand over the fire, heat gently, stirring 
all the while; when the cheese begins to melt, beat 
rapidly. Pour at once over slices of toasted bread 
in a heated dish and serve as quickly as possible. 

Cheese pudding is made by placing two slices of 
toasted bread in the bottom of a baking-dish, then 
a layer of grated cheese an inch thick, another of 
toast, then cheese, then toast. Pour oyer this half 
a pint of milk and bake in a quick oven for thirty 
minutes. Serve at once. 

Melted cheese is prepared by grating one pound 
of cheese into a saucepan and adding a teaspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, a 
dash of pepper and half a cupful of water. Have 
ready a hot platter covered with slices of toasted 
bread. Stir the cheese mixture until thoroughly 
melted. Pour over the toast and serve at once. 


Cheese Dishes to Serve with Salad 
EVILED crackers are exceedingly nice to serve 
with salads. Cover the top of the crackers with 
finely grated cheese, using a mixture of plain and 
Parmesan. Put in the centre of each cracker a 
teaspoonful of tomato ketchup and a dusting of salt 
and pepper. Place in a baking-dish, in a quick 
oven, until the cheese is melted and the crackers 
crisp. The crackers should be served hot. 

Cheese straws, to serve with the salad course, are 
made by mixing half a cupful of stale, not dry, 
breadcrumbs with two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Make a well in the centre, into which put the yolk 
of one egg and six tablespoonfuls of soft grated 
cheese. Work the egg and the cheese together and 
sprinkle over them half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of red pepper, and begin to work in gradually the 
crumbs. If too dry and hard add a tablespoonful 
of ice water. Roll into a very thin sheet, cut the 
strips the width of a straw and five inches long, 
place on a paper in the bottom of a baking-pan and 
dry in a moderate oven. 

lor cheese sandwiches use soft grated cheese or 
thin slices of Schweitzer or Camembert, or grated 
Parmesan or sapsago. Cut either brown or white 
bread thin, butter it lightly, put in the cheese, cover 
with another slice of bread, press together and cut 
into all sorts of fancy shapes. 


Golden Buck and Welsh Rarebit 


O MAKE golden buck, grate or chop one pound 
of Welsh rarebit cheese and put it into a sauce 
pan with a level teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoontul of 
Worcestershire sauce, a teaspoonful of grated horse 
radish, a dash of cayenne, a gill of water or milk, 
and stir over the fire constantly until you have a 
smooth, creamy mass. While you are making this 
have some one poach the eggs. Arrange neatly on 
the platter squares of toasted bread, pour over a 
small amount of the melted cheese, and quickly cap 
each one with a poached egg. Dust lightly with 
salt and pepper, and send at once to the table. 

An excellent rarebit may be made by grating or 
chopping one pound of cheese. Put inte a sauce 
pan six tablespoonfuls of water or ginger ale, or, if 
you prefer it, cider; add the cheese, a level tea 
spoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, a teaspoonful 
of onion juice, and rub the spoon which you are 
using with a clove of garlic. Stand the saucepan 
over the fire and stir constantly until it becomes a 
smooth, creamy mass. Pour at once on pieces of 
toast placed on a hot platter, and serve. 


Two Cheese Dainties Quickly Prepared 
“TO MAKE cheese ramakins, put two ounces of 

stale, not dry, bread into a gill of milk. Stir 
over the fire until smooth and hot. Take from the 
fire. Add the yolks of two eggs, a tablespoonful 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of ordinary cheese 
grated, two tablespoonfuls of Parmesan or sapsago, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of red pepper 
Fold in the well-beaten whites of three eggs and fill 
into small paper cases or individual moulds. Bake 
in a quick oven for five or six minutes. 

Cheese cups are made by moistening four table 
spoonfuls of flour with a little cold milk, adding 
half a pint of hot milk and stirring this over the fire 
until it is smooth and thick. Take from the fire. 
Add six tablespoonfuls of ordinary cheese grated, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Add the yolks of four eggs and stir over the fire for 
a moment, then fold in the well-beaten whites of 
the eggs. Fill into greased custard-cups, stand in 
a baking-pan half filled with boiling water and bake 
for fifteen minutes. Serve hot. 


Cooked with Macaroni and Spaghetti 


AAACAROR? croquettes are made by boiling four 

ounces of macaroni for twenty minutes; drain, 
throw into cold water, and cut into small pieces. Put 
half a pint of milk over the fire. Rub together 
one tablespoonful of butter and two of flour; add 
to the milk: stir until you have a smooth, thick 
paste. Add the yolks of two eggs, cook a moment, 
take from the fire. Add the macaroni dry, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of red pepper; mix, and 
turn out to cool. When cold, form into small 
pyramids, dip in egg, then in breadcrumbs and fry 
in smoking-hot fat. Serve at once. 

To make deviled spaghetti, boil for twenty min- 
utes four ounces of spaghetti, throw into cold water; 
drain and chop fine. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour in a sauce- 
pan; mix. Add half a pint of milk; stir until 
boiling. Add four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. 
Take from the fire and add the yolks of two eggs. 
Stir in the spaghetti, turn into a baking-dish, 
season with salt and pepper, cover with bread- 
crumbs, and brown in a quick oven. 
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Mother’s 
Oats 
raises nice 
boys like 

this 


Not 


boys 


. Mother’s Oats 
is the best raiser for 





FS 


BEST FOOD FOR EVERY ONE 


Fresh and sweet and nutlike in flavor, free 
from all black specks, hulls and foreign sub 
stances. Prepared by modern patented ma 
chinery, parched by direct heat (not steam 
dried), perfectly cooked, converting the starch 
and rendering it easily digestible. 
package of Mother’s Oats is more healthful 
and will go farther than $1.00 worth of meat 


The Great Western Cereal Co., Chicago 


naughty 


like this 


little shavers like these 


oTH 


Packages Only 


AS Pe 





REE 


Large size reproductions of either 
of these two charming boys, in 
ten colors, free from lettering or 
advertising of any kind, suitable 
for framing and an ornament to 
any home, will be mailed you FREE on request. 
Make your selection, the Nice Boy or the Naughty 
Boy, send us two pictures of the Mill cut from 
Mother’s Oats packages and four cents in stamps) § 
to cover postage, and the picture will be sent you | 
at once, without charge. Address 


MOTHER’S 
OATS 


Dept. D, Akron,O. | 


ee ated 
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Man Cannot 
Improve Nature 


Man has not yet succeeded 
in his attempt to paint the 
lily or perfume the rose. 
‘The white flour miller has, 
however, attempted to im 
prove upon the Whole 
Wheat as a food and failed 


whole. 











hee anne he has taken a part away from a perfect | | the reason and the story. 


SHREDDED 
WSEAT BISCUIT 


is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but 
the wheat. It is a Naturally Organized kood 
that is, contains all the properties in correct pro 
portion necessary to nourish every element of the 
human body. “Soft cooked” cereals ; 
lowed with little or no mastication, and, there fore, 
the teeth are robbed of their necessary 
URAL —exercise, causing weakness and decay. 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit being crisp, coi- 
pels vigorous mastication and induces the 
URAL, flow of saliva which is necessary for 
YA'TURAL digestion. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT 


-NAT 


NAT- 


BISCUIT builds Strong Bodies The above beautiful set of lustrous grade and 
and Sound Teeth, and makes prismatic quality, sent express prepaid, on receipt 
possible the NATURAL Condi- of $3.50, w ith privile ge of examination. We refund 

i tion of Health. money promptly, and pay express charges both 
{ GekAdie at avocele, Mead the Ways on any purchase which may not suit. 
rhe Vital Question” Couk Book Fifty differeut specialties in exquisite cut glass 
l'ree). Address at factory prices are shown in our handsome 
THE NATURAL booklet, with cost of each; yours for the asking. 
FOOD Co. COLONIAL CUT GLASS WORKS 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 5 Prospect Street, Trenton, N. J. 


| CUT PRICES 
ON CUT GLASS 


It’s the same high quality that you 
would pay the dealer twice as much for. 
The modern way of merchandising - 
from maker to consumer direct — tells 





swal 














SUGAR AND CREAM SE1 























a prominent cooking authority and 


stomach resulting to ruin sleep. 


Marvellé Macaroni in air-tight packages. 





SUNDAY EVENING TEA | | Dutch Silver Waist-Pins 


should be a light appetizing meal, less complex in 


its variety of edibles than the Sunday dinner. with the new soft gray finis! 
Some cold chicken, or cold roast, sliced; some 
fruit, hot tea biscuit, and a delicious panful of 25c postpaid 


Marvelli Macaroni bas well ai wear ao wel 


Prepared in one of the 60 ways miade famous by { 


served hot, 
will form a really delightful meal, with no le: aden 
| 
| 


Have you a copy of ‘60 Ways to Prepare Macaroni?” 
Let us send it. Your grocer will furnish genuine 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
100 Water Street Harbor Beach, Mich. 








These beautiful Waist-Pins 





they are exact reproductions of 
Sterling Silver Waist-Pins that 
cost $2.50 to $5.00. The style we 
illustrate is the most popular 


GET ONE WHILE : rn 
‘ins are over 2 inches wit 
THEY’RE NEW! and over 13; inches high. 
Our latest Catalogue of Novelties in Fewelry and H liday 
G ts is veady—and 7 ery intere sting. Send a posta 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
Sellers of Everything You Need. Baltimore, Maryland 
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Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50% 


WHEN YOU USE ous 
Perfect Steam Cooker With Doors 


Steam cooked foods are healthier and peer 
| digestible than boiled or baked. large mee’ 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful — 
fuel and labor. Book free. Speci rate 

days. Used on any kind of sto AGENTS 
WANTED. Liberal salaries ca 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 









he nade. 











48 Ontario Building TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Sahlin Go od Luck Waist 


‘or the Mother, the Daugh- 
ter and the Growing Girl. 
The mould of this garment 
is exquisitely fine, and the 
details and finish exclu- 
sively original. Attention is 

particularly called 

, to the back. The 
“< ideal support, not 
* only tothe growing 
girl and young 
miss, but to the 
older wearer as 
well. -The straps 
crossing in the back 
and passing over the 
shoulders give a nat- 
ural support and in- 
STYte 700 clines the wearer to 
throw back the shoul- A177 

ders and stand erect. Made in corset satine 
and closely boned with best quality feather- 
bone. Nosteels 
of any kind used 
in this garment. 
Mothers will find 
in the Sahlin Good 
Luck Waist every 
thing desired for 
herselfand 
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This is the Pretty Calendar Card 














The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. 


- 


Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights 


No Buttons Down 
the Front 


Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With 
no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear com- 
fortably SO 
corset. 





MADE FOR 


Men, Women 
and 
Young People 


Send for Illustrated Book- 


let, Oneita Mills, we ed 
ment X, 1 Greene St., ¢ 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Color and Gold 
Christmas Calendar Free 


small a 






“HIS year we have made for those who want to | 

send THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL as a 
Christmas present a combination presentation card 
and calendar which is a gemof its kind. Itisreally 
a four-panel folder made of strong enough cardboard 
so that it will stand on anydesk. Seventeen print- 
ings and a separate gold process were used in the 
manufacture of the card. On the inside, on each 
one of the four panels, is a picture of an American 


























Wear McGee Underskirts | ( M. Philipsborn’s Fall and | 
































4 girl: the first a girl of the Seventeenth Century; the and have the style, grace Wi ter C tal N 358 
daughters. $K, . second a girl of the Eighteenth Century, the third No. oe Se in a ogue 0. 
Ifyou wich 2 pY a girl of the Nineteenth Century, and the last a girl 155 out the cost of tailor- 

, y, ee of the Twentieth Century. At the feet of each made Oo cbs ¥, _ Illustrating over three hundred up-to-date Cloaks, 
a9 Be Sut girl is a calendar for three months. rene Ss See Suits, Skirts, Waists, Furs, ete., at exceedingly 
isfied On the first panel outside are the words ‘‘ From i iateeenina low prices. It is Free. Samples of material 

Yuletide to Yuletide.”’ ,_ Nive minutes epent the sent on request. : 
accept . : first time you put on the 1 
On the second panel are the presentation words : skirt, in shaping the yoke TEST 
no sub- ‘ to your figure, perma- LATE 
stitute. 







This nently insures a perfect } 

: It gives me great pleasure fit. M t C 1 
tae bli = ‘ to say that No strings or laces to onte Lario 
“Sahlin”’ is 


tretch, break or come 
» : through the kindness = pier om yreak or co COAT 
-t- » a” } < are 
stampe don D i f yp Prices $1.75 to $22.00 | 
every garment. TE TE ; dust reall . 
li pleating If no dealer in your 
Ladies’ and lam to be permitted to come to your house and corded town sells McGEE 


Misses’ sizes $1.00; Children’s 5uc. & 75. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. Write for Free Cata 
logue, containing interesting literature, ‘‘ How to Wear a Corset 


Sahlin Corset Company, 47 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ly 
skirts, we will send | 00 
you one On Approval ~ 
—no money in ad- 
vance —and if not of 
entirely satisfac- 


twelve times — raffie, 


on the twenty-fifth of each month. 275 
Very cordially yours, cae 


Hr LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


black, tan, 
blue, red or 





. t j { 
pr “tat ee castor kersey, 
Me pense. 30 inches long, 
On the third panel is Robert Louis Stevenson's - lined with 
beautiful prayer, drawn in old English type: Py “ye satin, silk 


stitching, and 
trimmed with 
fancy strap 

and inlaid 
pleats, new 


} MANUFACTURED BY sleeves, large 


G pearl buttons. 
OIG IRE All goods warranted; money returned for the 


. asking. Write for a catalogue today. 
Jackson, Mich. wee , : 
PATENTED AGENTS WANTED 


1 ny re M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State St., CHICAGO 
300 Main Street Jackson, Mich. 


Send Only 25c 


our beauti- 
ful illustrated 
booklet — FREE, 


Our label on every skirt. 


lhe day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties 
Help us to play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces, let cheer- 
fulness abound with industry. Give us to Zo 
blithely on our business all this day, bring 
us to our resting beds weary and content and 
undishonored, and graut us in the end the 
gilt of sleep — Amen.,”’ 
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On the fourth panel is the head of Minerva, the 
Goddess of Thought and Patroness of the Liberal 
Arts. 


id - The card is lithographed in ten beautiful colors, 
i ' aie and is one of the daintiest message-cards to go 
44 611% 9? with a present that has ever been originated. 
The Lillian Russell Now, if you wish to make a present of a year’s 
subscription to THE JOURNAL to a friend we will 
An AMERICAN HAT 
For AMERICAN WOMEN 


send one of these cards, in your name (for your 

name will be written in the space on the presenta- 

Que own Ceslen tad coantion, euliable tic youne or ald. tion panel),so that it may reach the person you wish 
This hat is a beautiful Gainsborough shape, made of 
the best quality Velvetta and Metallic Silk, trim- 


to favor on Christmas morning. Only bear this in 
mind: in ordering a subscription of this sort do not 
med with fishscale, large imported jet buckle and forget to give your own name as well as the name 
a large, handsome —— of a a pee and address of the friend to whom the subscription 
on left side of hat. Made in all black, black and is to be sent. Unless otherwise requested the 
white, brown and castor, grey and white, royal Paint . : 
blue and white. ‘This hat is now on sale at our Chicago subscription will be commenced with the January 
Retail Branch for $5.00, which is considered a bargain. 


number, which, together with the card, will be 
As an inducement to you to buy your received on Christmas Day. 
hats of us, we offer the above hat at . . ini DLs 99 
Mention combination o “y olors desire ; 
when ordering. ‘ 
























$4.00 
Pattern Hat 


. aS 


Send 25c and we will ship to your nearest express office 
express paid, this very swell, light weight, tailor-made early 
fall hat. A copy of Madame Virot's latest Parisian model. 


Is this not a dainty way to send a gift to one of 
your friends at Christmas? Remember, always, 
that a year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL does not 
end with Christmas Day. It really begins then and 
lasts the whole year: twelve times your kindness 
comes to your friend, who receives twelve reminders 
of your remembrance of her, while each day that she / / 
looks at the pretty calendar on her desk the thought 
comes to her to whom she is indebted for it. 

Can you imagine a single dollar going further or 


Send express costal money order. 
lf this offer does not interest vou, 
end Jor our catalogue, which will. 


S. LANGBEIN & CO. 
Expert Milliners 
180 State Street 





4.00 
Sionlons Bwitch, 22in. 5.00 

Gray, Blonde and pecul 
iar shades, 25 to 100 per 
cent. extra, 

All Switches made from 
French Cut Hair, Natural 
Color «nd Guaranteed Not 
to Fade. Shortstem. Send 
sample of hair and size 
wanted. We will match 





CHICAGO 
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skill in 
knitting and crocheting some- 
thing only to tind that the yarn 


Why spend time and 











tickets 








STAMMER 


Our 200-page book 





likely to give more pleasure for a whole year ? 
PHeE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


These are the Four Back Panels 





ally for your trouble, and for every bit of additional 
work you will be paid in proportion. The $24,000 
is simply an extra sum to be divided among those 
who do particularly good work. It will be divided 
into almost a thousand shares. Every bit of work 
done will, whether it be much or little, be gener- 
ously paid for. THE JOURNAL has arranged many 
prize offers in the past, and thousands of women 
have earned money every year through them, but 
this offer presents an opportunity for money-earning 
such as has never been offered before. You can be 
just as successful as thousands of other women 


B olesale catalogue. 
i | TODD, SMITH & CoO. 
1 15 to 35 Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 





The hat is hand made ofthe new imported Mohair 
Felt. The large bows to the front and under the rim at 
the back, also the binding, are made of a contrasting shade 
of imported silk velvet. One of the nobbiest hats 
shown this season, that your home milliner, were she able 
to duplicate, could not sell for less than $4.00. If you find 
the hat satisfactory pay the express agent $1.95 and wear the 
latest street hat shown this season. In eet write the 
color of the hat and trimmings you wish. Comes in Black, 
White, Gray, Brown, Tan, Blue and Gree 

Send 5c in stamps for the finest Miliinery Art Cat- 
alogue ever issued, now ready. e want an 
Soest in every town, Milliners write for our 








r— $5.00 For This Set ~ 


of ebony brushes, direct from 
factory, express prepaid, sub- 

ject to examination, guaran- 
teed satisfactory or money re- 





$3.50. Cloth Brush, seven 
row bristles, same quality 
throughout as hair brushes—if ordered alone, $1.25; hat 
brush, $1.00, express prepaid. 

Send for our FREE catalog of ebony toilet artic les — mirrors, 
brushes, toilet sets, etc., suitable for gifts at '4 what the dealer 


asks. Reference — Old National 











IMPERIAL MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. A 
Wonencin stam Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
size, $18. Money saver. Big profits print- 
ing for others. Type-setting easy, rules 








perfectly in color and send 
to you prepaid, on ap 
proval, by mail or express. 
If entirely satisfactory, 
remit cost, otherwise re 
turn to us. 





The le .test Transformation Pom - 

, which can be used as a 
covering for gray hair, or take 
the place of the old-fashioned 
wig. Made of natural curly 
hair. Price, $8 and up, ac- 
cording to shade. 


Switches made of your own combings, $1.00 in advance 
Send for large illustrated catalogue — it costs you nothing. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., 162 STATE 8ST. (Sth Floor), Chicago, Ill. 











LATEST CREATIONS 


Sent postpaid on 


APPROVAL 





FOR RETURN. If you are, THEN 


send us the pric 


e. Gray, Drab, Blond, 


ind Auburn are little more expensive. 
Send for an estimate. Extra shades 


ire our specialty. 
POMPADOUR,” 


ready to 


“PARISSPECIAL. 
always fluffy and 
wear — $2.50. 


Write for our catalogue, beautifully 
illustrating all the latest designs of 


Headdress. 


PARIS 


It is free. 


FPASHION CO., Dept. 111 


195 State Street, Chicago 








AN AID FOR THE 


SENT ON ‘TRIAL, abso 


intely FREE of expense or 


PA : . . . } ent. Write for catalog, p . 4 risk. Address 
Sent Bree eo ae Origin an Sysetasent of pong I have been. If vou are interested drop a line to | pager, Pring ~A Pe Blog. presses, type, @DEAF W. @. TIEMANN & CO. 

ly dress. nt te a ° . . y . . . 
LEWIS STAMMENING ot HOOL, 40 Adelaide St, beivolt, Mich. | THE JOURNAL'S Circulation Bureau. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. \/ 107 Park Row New York. 


MAE DY in 


ye SERIE" 


aoe ey ee ! EXTRA SHORT STEM SWITCHES, i 
7 Le ee ‘ unded. sent C. O. D., price absolutely perfect, made of finest 
does not wear, 1S rough to the $5.25—if check, money, quality _ —, sais li 
- a S P postal or express order, or cash 17a 
touch and fades > If |: leisher S | with order, $5.00. Matis HAIR % 
Y: ’ — . ° Military Brushes (pair), solid to match any ordinary shade. 
arms are used satistaction 1s genuine ebony back, 5 inch Note How Reasonable 
" blocks, two year seasoned, finest 2 oz. 22 in., $1.25 2% oz. 22 in., $1.50 i 
assured, $24,000 in Cash Prizes quality, will not check; best j oz. 24in., $2.25 3% oz. 28 in., $4.00 ¥ 
a quality white Russian bristles ; Send us a sample of your hair (cut . 
: “ - y' )U can have a part of it on January 1, 1903, and heavy easting +e —- near the roots) and state size. If you zg 
he new Knitting an Crocheting. anual be . ae os Bees. . | ings; retail value 00 to $10.00 3 7 3 : ? P o 
will be sent by the manufacturers, 5. B. & B. W { another share a little later. If you are willing our price per pair $875, f pang Sa with cae PURPA & 
Fleisher, In Philadelpt hia, Pa., on receipt at \ to do a few hours’ work for us we will pay you liber- | sent C. O. D.; cash with order, 7. j If v. . 
taken from their ¥ anit ents for 











WHY 


risk buying common 
when, at the same cost, 


unknowns, 
you can 


get a substantial, popular 


Jewel Stove 


THE DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
has grown to be the “* Largest Stove Plant in 
the World " because it makes the best stoves. 
L/ your dealer does not sell Fewels 
writeus. Address Dept, 6. 
Detroit Stove Works 
Detroit Chicago 




















CROFTS & REED 


Manufacturers Soaps, Perfumes and Flavoring Extracts 


Direct from Factory to Consumer 


Buy from the 4 boxes Toilet Soap at 25c, . $1.00 

2 boxes Carbolic p at 25c, -50 
makers, saving 4% boxes Wild Rose Soap at 25¢, 50 
retailer’s large 5& bonne Fragrant Bougest Soap, 








profits and get - + 1,265 

1 box Orange Lily, » * 15 

valuable 1 box een at Vi olets, | 4 

premiums x ve Castile, —— .25 

1 box Pine ie aa ° .25 

besides. 1 roll Shaving 30 
10 cakes Cotton “ann toilet and 

This laundry) at 7c, 10 

2 am $10.00 0 cakes Yami y (laundry) at Be, 2.50 
: xes Pear p Powder 

assortment. atiée, . . . .170 

Any assortment 1 '4-oz. White Rose Perfume, . -25 

may be made a ,-0z. Trailing Arbutus, ; -25 

from our cata- jar Tooth Powder, . 3 ’ .25 

logue. jar Rose Shampoo . . .25 

x Talcum Powder, ‘ : 15 

t 2-oz. Lemon Extract, ‘ .20 

1 2-oz. Standard Vanilla, ; .30 

$10.00 


Retail value of Premium, 10.00 


Total value of prem. and orem, R ity 

We give you both for . 10.00 

Buy soaps at whole 

sale. Soaps bought in 

quantity and dried last 

from 25 per cent. to 
50 per cent. longer 











This auto- 
matic Morris 
Chair free 

with $10.00 
assortment. 


Cut made 
Srom photo. 





Solid golden wak, 
richly carved, high- 
ly finished, extra 
heavy tufted cush- 
ions, figured velour 
cover. No brass rod; 
adjusts automatic- 
ally. Fine casters. 


We do not require 
cash with order, 
but send everything 
on ‘thirty days' trial, 
guaranteeing per- 
fect satisfaction. If 
you prefer to send 
cash with order, we 
will send in addi- large, comfortable Rattan Rocker. 
tion 50c. worth of Extra strong and well finished. Free 
any article on our with $8 ent, selected from 
list. If you do not above list or from catalogue. 
care for premiums 
we will sell a $10 Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue of 
assortment for $5. premiums, including household furni 
ture, garments, furs, etc., together with 
description and prices of our Superior Soaps, Perfumes and 
Extracts. Write to-day for free samples of Toilet Soaps. 


WepceetES’ CROFTS & REED *°* Apstis Avenee 

















GLOVES _ ¢:)_ 


Our own direct importation. The handsomest and 
best ever suid at $1.25 never equalled these. 


Reds, grays, tans, modes, browns, all $ 

shades to match your dress, and black 

and white. Every pair warranted, and ¢ 

we pay postage. Money back if not satisfactory. 


JAPONETTE HANDKERCHIEFS. For men and women. 
Hemstitched and with silk embroidered initial. 
Men’s, 11 cts. Women’s, 6 cts. / pay postage. 


Write for samples of newest Silks and Dress Goods. 
STEWART & co “ Baltimore's Largest and Best 
” Department Store.’ 
Howard and Lexington 


Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 














How Some Women 
Have Made Pin-Money 


A 


AN AN AN VAR TANT vielcule ly 


H E ways in which aclever woman may earn 
money nowadays seem to be practically 
endless, to judge from the many accounts 
received from the successful ones. And 
the tasks are, on the whole, so simple 
and pleasant that perhaps other women 

will like to hear and profit by the helpful hints. 

Here, for instance, are some ideas froma group of 

women who have done homely, pick-up tasks, such 

as did not in any way interfere with the household 
duties. They knit slippers, mittens and babies’ 
bootees, and sold them for fifty centsa pair. They 
made and sold unfermented grape juice, and also | 
dried fruits. One married woman made a neat sum 
by recaning chairs. ‘The cane was easily procured, 
and the work simple, though a little hard on her 
fingers. An energetic woman who owned a few 
acres of ground around her home planted it with 
vegetables and sold them to her neighbors. She 
also sold kernels from the walnuts from her own 
trees to a confectioner, earning enough in that way 
to buy herself a new carpet. 





4a 


Outdoor 
with both 


labor repaid another capable woman 
money and enjoyment. She owns a 
peony farm near Chicago, and says the good points 
of her business are the large yield of these hardy 
plants, the fine market the flowers find, and the fact 
that the hardest work is all done in the ten days 
of the shipping season, which is nearly over by 
Memorial Day. She transplants her peonies five 
feet apart in plowed and harrowed ground in the 
fall. In the flowering season she clips the long 
stemmed buds when they are one-third open, strips 
the leaves from the lower stems, and sets them to 
drink in a cool, dark place, taking care not to wet 
the blossoms. Then she bunches them loosely, 
packs them in paper-lined wooden boxes and sends 
them with all speed to market. She says the white 
blossoms sell best, the pink ones next, and the 
dingy reds last. Her receipts are at the rate of 
$1530 an acre for five-year-old plants. Now 
doesn’t this idea appeal to the women who have 
an acre or so of ground, and common-sense for a 
fertilizer ? 

But if one hasn’t the 
suggestion from a delicate woman who loves gar 
dens. She bought a spray-pump, and relieved the 
rosebushes, trees and potato-patches of her neigh- 
bors from the insect plagues that afflicted them. In 
three months she earned not only thirty dollars, but 
also regained her health from this outdoor work and 
from her pleasant intercourse with Nature. 


land here is a smaller 


A beauty-loving girl who has been painting place- 
cards for luncheons and card-parties says she owes 
the magazines a ‘‘thank you’? for her success. 
This is how they helped her: the fashion drawings 
were cut from their pages and pasted upon cards. 
Then the girl tinted the dainty ladies and their 
gowns with water-color paints, and washed in har- 
monious backgrounds. Finally, with pen and India 
ink she put in stray tendrils of hair, floating rib- 
bons, and such touches as made the pictures seem 
to have ** just growed.’’ ‘Their success resulted in 
several series of cards—such as the Winter Girl, 
the Summer Girl, the Shirtwaist Girl, and the 
Ideal Girl—and she is now busily at work and 
receiving from a dollar and a half to three dollars 
for each dozen cards she makes. 





A very pleasant way of turning a penny was 
discovered by another bright girl with a feminine 
fondness for pretty clothes. Living in a small city 
she knew how hard it is to suit one’s self in shirtwaist 
stuffs, so she arranged with a New York firm to sell 
their goods by sample. Of course her friends wel- 
comed the chance for enlarged choice and the 
benefit of her good taste, and now she has all the 
business which she can attend to, selling every 
variety of shirtwaist material. 


Most women know how to sew, but many women 
have not the strength to bear the strain and worry 
of regular dressmaking. One of these was con- 
sulted in the making of a dainty layette, and the 
idea came: why not be a dressmaker for babies ? 
The work was simple and delightful —she found 
pleasure in fashioning the tiny garments. Soona 
sign hung over her door which told the passersby 
that Mrs. Blank did fine sewing, ‘‘ Infants’ Layettes 
and Young Children’s Clothes a Specialty.”’ 
Similar fields are open to women who love the 
fine white seam. One girl asked her friends to let 
her hemstitch their table and household linen. She 
soon found herself supplied with work, and estab- 
lished a regular scale of prices which was most 
satisfactory both to herself and her customers. 


A woman whose health failed after several years 
of stenographic work turned to account a fact 
learned by hard experience, and made sandwiches 
for office workers. She knew how trying oftice work 
is without satisfactory food at noon, and she took 
care that anything she had to sell should be well 
prepared and inviting. She anda friend did all the 
work at first, paving their way by sending out circu- 
lars. They found a real old-time colored man to 
deliver their wares to their customers. They wrap 
their sandwiches in Japanese napkins, labeled and 
stamped, which thus serve as a trademark. 


A college fraternity whose members had long 
puzzled over the problems of a bachelor home 
asked a capable and cheery lady to overlook their 
household affairs. She consented to visit the house 
daily, superintend the servants, and prepare menus 
and lists of supplies. At the beginning of her sec- 
ond year three fraternities claimed her services, and 
there is no doubt room in the field for many more 
such comfort-bringing housekeepers. 


A helpful elderly lady often receives a note ask- 
ing *‘Grandma’’ to come and sit with the children 
while their parents are away for the evening. She 
is always pleased, as this means an enjoyable visit, 
with reading after the children are in bed, and 
usually a stay over night; while the parents gladly 
pay her a small sum for her comforting presence. 


And so it goes—the simple stories of clever 
women in the art of making pin-money. 
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SPOONS 


for Ice Cream, Bon Bons, Vegetables and 
Fruit, as well as all sizes of Ladles and 
other Serving Pieces. This stamp 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ 


is the trademark of the genuine Rogers for 
over half a century the standard of quality. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


wade MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 





FORKS 


for Salad, Fish, Oysters, Fruit, Beef, 
Ice Cream, Etc., and a full line of Knives, 
together with Carving Sets, in 


‘Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


is guaranteed if goods are stamped **1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ Beautiful patterns are fully 
illustrated in our catalogue No. 61 R. 


(International Silver Co. 
Successor) 


Meriden, Conn, 











This shows Carrom side of 4 surface board. 


DESCRIPTION: Board is 
red and green. Centers, three-ply veneer. 
can be provided for at once. 

EQUIPMENT : 
15 numbered discs, 
4 Metal Spinning Rings, 


made of beautiful 


2 cues, 


18% Go-Bang men, 


Largest Mfrs. game boards in the world. 





white 
Phe Crokinole panel is detachable, 
The only board having four playing surfaces. 

140 pieces, all in bright colors. 
10 Ten Pins, 1 Backstop and score Tab, 2 Collapsible dice boxes, 
1 complete 


We make many other stvles ranging from $1.00 to $5.00, 


CARROM-ARCHARENA COMPANY, Dept. C, LUDINGTON, MICH. 


Also portable Billiard, Pool and Tennis Tables 





100 GAMES 
4 Surface 


Crown Combination 


Board 


Will profitably amuse MORE peo- 








ple and amuse LONGER than 
any other invention in existence. 
Sent to any address ON AP- 


PROVAL. If you like it when 
then send us $4,75. 
Omaha, 


you get it, 
Express prepaid east of 
pro rata beyond. 


highly polished. Diagrams, bright 


so that eight persons 


maple, 


35 hardwood rings, 19 Spider and Flies men, 
2 2 dice, 
Rule Book, 1 Box for the equipment. 


Jeautiful Catalogue in Colors — FREE. 














EMERSON 


PIANOS 


Half a hundred years in one 
business means a fund of knowl- 
edge! No wonder the EMERSON 
has no ‘* weak spots.’’ Itis asub- 
stantial Piano—a good all-round 
honest instrument, sold at an 
honest price. Over 76,000 in 
actual use. 





Fair allowance in exchange for old pianos. 
Send for catalogue and easy payment plan. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
Dept. A 
BOSTON 
120 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO 
195 Wabash Avenue 





Mantels at 
Factory Prices 


We sell direct to the 
Consumer, thereby sa 
ing you from 35 to 50 
per cent. on your pur 
chases. Our output is 
enormous and we ship 
to every State and every 
part of the Globe. Our 
designs are the most 
exclusive and exquisite 
ever produced, and we 
have them at all prices, 
but always 35 to 50 per 
cent. less than dealers 
charge. Send 10 cents 
in stamps to cover post- 
age for our large, hand- 
some catalogue (9 x 12 
ins.), showing fifty ele 
gant designs. 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO, 
905 Pine St., St, Louis, Mo, 


Pears 


Few people 








know the 


comfort and 


perfect natural skin. 


Have you used Pears’ 


soap? 


Sold ail over the world. 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
“camel-hair’’in name. Root's Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 

; 4/3 t by yours, write t 

ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
1 Greene St. 


New York 

















bez uty of 


RK 
7 The Best Present 


for young persons of artistic tastes. Equally acceptable 
to their elders. Easily learned, pleasant, profitable, 
instructive. 


Our PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90, only $2.25 

Consists of Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol 
Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and full in 
structions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, and 
sent C. O. D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price on this leader is $2.25. Regular value $3.00. 


40-p. Catalogue No. L 38 FREE 


Illustrates hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, ready for etching. We want you to have it 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 















ALIFORNIA FOR 10¢| 


Big monthly magazine of orchard and vineys yard life, 
stories of adventure, pictures of scenery and w« ynderful 
industrial development on Pacific Coast. Send 10c. for 6 
months’ trial. THE WESTERN EMPIRE 

204 Times Building, Los Angeles, Californi@ 
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Seal Plush Cape $4.95 | 


Write to-day for HARD TO DISTIN- 




























Tab a GUISH FROM GEN- 
Children’s UINE SEALSKIN. 
Garments 

and Purs. This beautiful cape is 
It illustrates faultlessly made by expert 
and de cape tailors from Salts’ 
scribes Seal Plush, the standard 


plush of the world. It is 
cut full 23 inches long, 
with wide, stylish sweep, 
large storm collar, 
trimmed all around 


truthfully 
the correct styles 
for autumn and 

sinter and quotes 


prices that in with black, silk 
" y 
pm aay are Thibet fur, lined 


with fine mercerized 
silk sateen, heavily 
interlined with 
fiber chamois 
and wadding 
and elabo- 
rate- 
ly 
or- 
na- 
ment- 
” ed with 
= black sou- 
tache braid 


Write for it 
to-day. 


Send - 
To-day for and cut jet beads 
Cape or in an entirely new 


Free Catalog. and very handsome 
design, as illustration shows. Sizes 32 to 44 inches, bust measure 
SEND $1 00 DEPOSI State bust and neck measure 

. and we will express this ele- 
gant cape C. O. D., subject toexamination, you to pay balance, $3.95, 
and express charges after you examine it and find it perfectly satis 
factory, otherwise refuse it and we will instantly refund your $1.00 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SAM- All-Wool Suit 
PLES $500 
FREE 

MAN’S SUIT ni'skex 


ricl 
all-wool 
cassimere, woven by America's best 
woolen mill from fine picked wool 
yarn, dyed by the latest non-fading 
process, famous for its perfect weave 
and beautiful finish Expert suit 
tailors will make the suit in latest 
sack style to fit perfect, line 
it with fine farmer's satin 
or serge and sew it with 
pure silk and linen thread 
Workmanship, style and 
quality guaranteed. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Write us and we will send 
free a sample of the fine 





































WE black cassimere and our 
booklet containing a!) 
SHIP most 100 cloth samples of 
Cc. oO @. men's ready-to-wear and 
made-to-order suit 
SUB- trousers,o er its,an 
JECT SS 
winter underwear at prices ranging 
TO ae its fr $4.50 to $25.00 
for suits from $4. -00, 
AMINA trousers from $1.30 to $7.00, 
TION overcoats and ulsters from $4.75 to 


$22.00, mackintoshes and cravenette 
from $1.50 to $18.00 and men’s winter un 
lerwear from 40c. to $2.50. Write to day 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Faultless Oak Heater $9.30 


WEIGHS 210 LBS.,IS 53 IN. HIGH. Burns wood, 
hard or soft coal, cobs, coke, chips or any combustible mate 
rial. Consumes little fuel and throws out much heat 
































WE GUAR- 145-lb. 178-lb. 242-lb. 
ANTEE all Heater | Heater | Heater 
Faultless Oak $7.25 $8.40 $10.8 
Heaters to 48 in. high | 52 in. high] 54in. high 
heat perfect 

















more cubi 
feet of space 
with 


DON’T BE MISLED ani! 


buy a heater from anyone be 


less fore finding out the weight 
Pop » and height. Pictures of 
thas Oak Heaters look very 
any much alike but the weight 
other and height indicate the value 
oak 

heaters WE SELL FOUR SIZE 

made 

Prices of heaters as enumerated 
are for above, all like illustration 
shoves Made with fire resisting 
blacked castings of special mixed 
and pig iron, soli 1 one-piece air- 
polished. tight sunk bottom ash pit, 


large ash pan, ash-pit door, 
air-tight screwed raft, 
heavy corrugated 
cast-iron fire- 
pot, large hand 
some fire-pot ring 
cemented and bolted to 
top and fire-pot stretched 
over cast flanges mak 
ing the drum airtight, 

mounted with 18 
2 ° . gauge smooth 
i NE hal steel and heavy 
Write To-day < astin ~ fitted with 
| for Our Free mat nig, i 


nickeled swing topring, nickel 
Stove Catalog 4 door latch, hinge pins and 


knobs, 3 nickeled foot rails, nickeled register in ash-pit door, 
nickeled name plate and handsome spun brass urn. Important 
features are cooking lids, under swing top, check damper in 
pipe, collar and feed door, and shake and draw centre grate for 
coal and wood. For all around use we recommend our 
Heater at $9.30 because experience has taught us that it is the 
ideal size for a heating stove. It weighs 210 Ibs., is 53 inches high, 
has 16-inch fire-pot, occupies 22'4x22%4-inch floor space and takes 
6inch pipe. SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT, state heater wanted 
and we will send it by freight C. O. D., subject to examination 
you to pay agent balance and freight charges after you find it 
exactly as represented and perfectly satisfactory ; if not we will 
instantly refund your $1.00. Address 

JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 


Combination Book Case 


, Bi 5] 385 


A Book Case and 
Writing Desk 

















A magnificent piece of 
modern art furniture 
made in the Grand 
Rapids factory by ex- 
pert furniture build- 
ers from choi¢ 
quarter-sawed Golder 
Oak or Birch Mahog 
any, beautifully 
carved,richly 
ornamented and 
finely gloss pol- 
ished. Madewit! 
double thick bent 
glass dust proof door, 
four beveled and 
shaped adjustable 
shelves, spacious 
writing desk contain 
ing numerous pigeon 
holes, underneath 
which is large, roomy 
cabinet for music, 
books, etc. _Heav 
WRITEFOR FREE Wh biai®F7io%0 

FURNITURE CATALOG Mirror intop, 
massive French legs, solid brass pulls, knobs and escutcheons, 
good locks on book case and desk nerve Ay: high, 39 _ 
wide, shipping weight 125 Ibs.; guaranteed worth $20 or no Sale. 
SEND $100 DEPOSIT, state if Golden Oak or Birch 
Mahogany is wanted, and we will send this beautiful piece of 
furniture C.O.D. by freight subject to examination, you to pay 
balance ($12.85) and freight charges after you find it exac tly as 
represented, otherwise we will instantly refund your $1.00. Order 
to-day or send for our Free Furniture Catalogue which 
quotes actual factory prices on the biggest and best assortment 
of furniture in the world. Write to-day 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago, Dl. | 
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A Home-Made 
Indoor Tennis Outfit 


merr 
True 
great 
there the inspira 
lacking. The t 


By Trevor White 






READY FOR THE GAME 


i HE pleasure that may be enjoyed in play- 
ing a game of indoor tennis is doubled 
wher 


: the frisky balls fly swiftly and 
ily over a regularly marked table. 
, the game may be played with 
fun on a dining-room table, but 
tion of a green and white court is 
ables on sale in the shops are 


beyond the means of many people, but this fact 


FASTEN THE NET 


SECURELY 


strips and stitch them together. 


need not necessarily place the 
possession of a very complete 
and attractive one out of the 
reach of those who at a trifling 
expense are willing to take the 
trouble to make one at home. 

Purchase the lumber, not too 
heavy in weight, at any near-by 
yard, where there are often odds 
and ends in stock which may 
be obtained very cheaply. Five 
boards one toot wide and eight 
feet long fastened together with 
laths will make the table. 
Plane the rough places smooth 
and fill the cracks with putty. 
Then rub the whole surface well 
with sandpaper, and give it a 
coating of shellac. 

The top will now be ready 
for the cover of green denim. 
Vive and a half yards of denim 
will be required; cut it in two 
Press the seam 


perfectly flat, and glue the denim to the boards, 
stretching it tightly over the surface to prevent 


blisters or ridges. 


tacks to hold it « 


Fasten the edges with small 
lown firmly. There will be a small 


margin of denim all around the table which may be 


slashed to make 
a fringe, or 
formed into 
smal] pocketsto 
hold the balls. 

Outline the 
courts with 
white tape an 
inch wide held 
in place with 
photographer’s 
paste. The 
linesac rosseac h 
end should be 
eighteen inches 
from the edge 
of the table. 

A final touch, 
which will im 
prove the 
already smooth 
be given by pre 





MAKE THE TRESTLE STRONG 


and hard surface of the table, may 
essing the denim with a hot iron 


over a damp cloth. 


The legs are t 


restlelike stands which are not fast 


ened to the table but fit in between small blocks of 


wood underneath. 


When not in use the whole 


affair may easily be taken apart and placed out of 


the way against 


the wall. 


The stands, as well as the under side of the table, 
are painted green, in a shade ta match the denim. 





TWO PRETTY RACKETS 


The balls, pos 
any dry-goods sk 
wooden rackets 


burning a simple design on one side. 


ts and rackets may be obtained from 
10p or sporting-goods store. Plain 
may be 


familiar with the art of painting, the various col 
lege flags make an artistic color effect. 


The net is woven of strong white cord and bound 


with white tape. For a novelty the net may be 


made of a quart 


er of a yard of white netting, and 


bound with red braid. 





A SURFACE VIEW OF THE TABLE 


ITEMIZED COST OF THE TENNIS OUTFIT 





Five and a half yards of denim $0.99 
One roll of tape ‘ age ae $3 
Shellac pte ee ete he se ae +25 
Glue er ae get ee oe 35 
Putty . 10 
Green paint ao ee oe ee +25 
WOE GU OEE ¢ « 4 2 eee # « 03 
Ball of white cord fornmet .. .. . 05 
Ce © & bos) + » «.» «xcs « ae 
Balls —four, costing five cents each . +20 
Two rackets Le ee ee oS ° -50 
Nickel posts 65 

$4.49 


prettily decorated by 
To any one 
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you get it, then send us 


» rate beyond. Size 3x6 


patent “ Resilio” 





Parlor Billiards and Pool 


THE MOST POPULAR AND PROFITABLE AMERICAN INDOOR GAME 


The “‘Carroma”’ No. 50 


which is the most scientifically constructed portable billiard 
table made, will be sent on approval to any address without 
money in advance. If you like it when 
the price, $35 00 
Freight prepaid east of Omaha— pro- ° 
i feet — just two-thirds the size 
of standard tables. Covered with fine green billiard 
cloth, with rubber cushion of same grade used on 
best standard tables. Regulation Pool Pockets. 
Folding metal legs attached directly to table. 
Finish and workmanship fit for finest parlor. 
The equipment which is furnished with each 
table consists of 16 Patent “ Resilio"’ Balls, 
assorted colors, numbered from 1 to 15, 4 Cues, 
10 Tenpins, 1 Triangle, 1 Bridge, 1 Bottle 
(for Bottle Carroma), 4 Pocket Covers, 1 
Piece of Chalk, 1 Book of Rules and Direc- iy 
tions, 4 Counting Devices. The balls are the ‘ 
balls, which are more like 
ivory than any other make. They cannot be had 
with any othertables. Ca/a/ogue— decautifully 
illustrated in colors—FREE,. Write to-day. * . 


CARROM- ARCHARENA COMPANY, Department C, Ludington, Michigan 


Largest Mfrs. of Game Boards, Parlor Tennis Tables, etc., in the world 


CANADIAN BRANCH, LONDON, ONTARIO 








You can secure and retain a perfect 


figure by wearing 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 


Patented December Sth, 1899. 


( It reduces the abdomen. 
Because, It MAKES you assume the correct standing position. 
(It curves the back in at the waist line and reduces the waist itself. 
The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure on the sides 


of the waist, making it round. 


It is the only SUPPORTER which has a smoothly 


fitting pad that can be adjusted either high or low over the abdomen without losing 
its shape. It is provided with four hose supporting bands with new silk-loop fasteners, 
which hold the stockings taut and absolutely secure. The name FOSTER is stamped 
on every pair. Do not be deceived. Get what you ask for. 
FOUR GRADES: Wide Web, black or white, 60¢; Fancy Frilled, black, white, 
cardinal, blue or pink, We: Heavy Silk Web, large pad, $1.25; Very Heavy Web, 


with extra large pad, J 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will do so upon receipt of price. Send name 
of your dealer and give color desired, also your height and waist measure. 
To make certain that you get the genuine FOSTER, and not some imitation, 


see that the ‘* Foster Coupon " 


and genuinene 


is attached. This is a guarantee of cone” 
_ 


and entitles you, when returned to this office, to ‘* 


or ‘‘ Views of an Expert,’’ illustrated, a book on the development of 
the straight-front figure, containing also many timely hints on dress, 


fashion and the toilet. 


Book sent (without coupon) to any 


address on receipt of 25c. 


The Foster Hore Supporter Com 
438 Broadway, New York — 
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CARINA 


A MOST EXQUISITE 
ESSENCE 


Presented in an_ original 
Baccarat bottle. Most ap 
propriate for present. Quite 
expensive, but exclusive in 
quality. 
Sold hvervwhere, 

Bottle by Express 

Prepaid, $350. 


Ed, Pinaud's Importation Office 
46 E. 14th St., New York 


Write forfree perfumed blotter 














OVER 120 OF THE 
PRETTIEST HOMES 


in the United States will be shown in Avith’s Magazine 
the coming year. There will be full descriptions, 
plans, costs, etc., and many will be from photograplis 
taken especially for us, as the finest examples in 
different cities. Balance will 
be prize de signs prepared 
specially as models of 
what the artis tic, practical, 
low-cost home of to-day 
should be. You cannot afford 
to be without Keith's, as in 
addition each issue contains 
a wealth of practical and 
valuable suggestions in house furnishing, decoration 
and construction. $1.00 per year. A// News Stands, 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are 

108 Studies of Bum. Ctgs.,$1.00 138 Catg. $1600 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00 150 ‘ 2000 
20 Practicable Stables, . 50¢ 138 “‘ 2500 
20 D’b’| Houses, Flats,@c.,50c 139 “‘ 3000 » Be 

63 Cottages, lessthan$800,50c 110 “ 4000 up’d, 1.00 
68 Cost! $800 to $1200, 50c 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
116 “ $1200 te $1600, $1.00 31 Modern Churches,.. 2.00 


THE KEITH CoO., 438 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Woven 
edges 


New 
style 


Table Tennis Nets 


Best made. Guaranteed not to sag or wrinkle. Sam 
ple, 3 feet or 3 feet 9 inches, 25 cents; 5 feet, 35 cents; 
6 feet, 50 cents. Silk finish 10 cents extra. 


KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 










Vege Exner 
CUTS CORNS WITH SAFETY 
Don’t use a penknife or go to the chiropodist — 
use the “CENTAUR” Safety Corn Knife. Simple 
in construction — work couldn’t be done quicker or 
better — and there’s absolutely no possibility of cutting 
yourself, hence no danger from blood poisoning. 
50c.— stamps or currency. 


SPERRY & ALEXANDER CO., 300A Broadway, N. Y. 


We desire a few more agents — write for our liberal offer 











APPROVAL 


They are of Latest 
Styles, Correct 
in Shape, 
Beautiful in 
Design, and 
made on 
Hygienic 
Principles. 
$1.00 to $5.00 


We Pay Express 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars. 











Suen Gheetinks 
Aurora Corset Co., 3 Mason St., Aurora, Iii, 














Universal Garment 


Fastener “Prxrccr™ 
Mail 25c., dealer’s name, and 
we will send NOTTAHOOK skirt 
supporter; NOTTAHOOKS for 
placket, and silk tape to try on 
your waist. GUARANTEED NOT 
TO RUST OR SPOT THE GARMENT 
The Notahook Co,, 557 A Broadway, N. Y. 


FEELIT SLIDE? 


BORATED 
TALCUM 





and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘‘A little higher in price, 
perhaps, than worthless sub- 
stitutes, but a reason for it.”’ De- 
; lightful after shaving. Sold every- 

y lh mt where, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 







Get Mennen's 











For Men, Women and Children 


One-fifth cotton, four-fifths new wool. Cotton outside, for wear ; 
wool inside, for warmth. The best winter hosiery at the lowest 
prices possible. Ladies’ hose, soft, medium weight, black, 35c. ; 
rey, 32c. Men's socks, blatk, 25Sc.; postpaid. Give size. 
'wenty per cent. premium on club orders. Send for samples and 
price-list now ; this ad. wili not appear again. 


WM. C. COLEMAN, 51 Mill 8t., Sabetha, Kansas 
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[F YOU will send us your grocer’s 
name we will send you absolutely 
without charge a sample bottle (in 


wooden mailing tube) of 


GOYER’S 
MAPLECANE 


SYRUP 


‘*A High-Grade Product *” 


With it we will also forward free a valu- 
able recipe book, giving many new ideas 
for every-day dishes. This is the most 
practical and effective way of convin- 
cing you that this syrup is unequalled 
for delicacy and richness of flavor, and 
is a necessity on every breakfast table. 
We guarantee its absolute purity. If a 
larger sample is desired for cooking ex 
periments, send 10¢ to cover expressage 
with the name of your grocer, and we will 
send you a one-pound can, charges paid 


Cc. W. GOYER & CO. 
183 Tennessee St., Memphis, enn, 
(ESTABLISHED 1846.) 


Al sé canners of Geyer's Old Proce 
Open Kettle Molasses. Largest canners o/ 
molasses and high-grade syrups in the 
United States. 


riba ke 





WHEN YOU SEE A BABY 


with solid muscle and rosy cheeks, healthy 
teeth, good sleep and contented disposition 
nine times out of ten it is a 


Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


baby. Itis healthy, strong and contented, le 
cause the food is complete — readily digestible 
and a safeguard against bowel troubles. 


Highland Brand Makes Weak Babies Strong 


Most grocers sellit. If yours doesn't send 1s his 
name and we will send you a sample can FREE. 


HELVETIA MILK ¢ 
CONDENSING CO. 


Dept. A 
Highland, Ill. 


“Where Model Dair) 
Farms Abound.” 


BENSDORP' 


Royal Dutch 


OCO 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Made in Amsterdam, Holland. 


For Drinking and Cooking 


WORLD-FAMOUS FOR ITS RICH AND 
DELICATE FLAVOR 
You can get BENSDORP’S if you insisé. Your 
grocer will supply it if you accept no other. 


Every Can of BENSDORP’S in Yellow Wrapper 
Trial can (enough for 12 to 15 cups) Bensdorp’s 
Cocoa sent, * postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents; 
or, Trial age (2 cups) and the 

Bensdorp Booklet of Recipes, with a 


Pair of dainty Delft-blue mounted Panels 
(Dutch views) all for three 2-cent stamps. 


Address DEPT. L, 
S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 







































Rattan Box Couch 


Light in weight, very strong, graceful and clean. 
finest imported rattan. 
roof, self-ventilating. 
ld on 


Hand woven of 
Fitted with casters. Well lined. Dust- 

Keeps contents in_ perfect condition. 

approval, freight prepaid. Direct from 
ry to you. No Dealers or Agents 

WE MAKE TO ORDER anything in Rattan or Willow. 

Write us for catalogue of Settees, Couches, House Trunks, etc. 


RATTAN NOVELTY CO., 133 East South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Squabs are raised in one month, 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Hereis something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.”’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


fac 
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The Philadelphians 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
and said, *‘ Now you 
and she went. AndsodidI.’’ 
Judge Bingham, Nan, Atherton and I burst into 
shouts of laughter; Mrs. Bingham sighed heavily; 
Edith — I forget what Edith did. 
‘* There has been nothing like it since Winnie 


“Oh, he turned to his wife 


may go, Mary Ann,’ 


English married Bob Barginkounter,’’ remarked 
Atherton. ‘‘ You know the minstrels got hold of 
that.’’ 


** They would be fools if they didn’t get hold of 
this,” said Doctor Atherton. *‘ There has been 
nothing as good since the ‘ Gardiners from Boston’ 
story.” 

** Boys, how can you ?’”’ 
tearfully. 

Then Mr. Richard Byrd-Rudd took the floor. 

**T am not one for self-glorification,’”’ said he 
majestically, as he twirled his eye-glass, ‘‘ but I 
must say that I cannot imagine a man of Harry 
Rittenhouse’s position marrying his cook.’’ 


demanded Mrs. Bingham 


** Dickie!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Byrd-Rudd. And 
indeed this remark did seem superfluous, 

It is needless to recount the conversation that 
ensued, or to describe the hubbub in society. At 


first every one was paralyzed, but guickly recover- 
ing from the first shock — curiosity has a wonderfully 
invigorating effect —hurried to call, and then in 
due time we all subsided again and devoted our 
time and attention to something newer. Mrs. 
Bingham was among those who did not go, how 
ever, and I, after my first call, felt too sorry for 
poor Mrs. Mary Ann in her new and evidently 
detested sphere ever to go again 
~ 

We were all much interested that winter in the 
exhibition at the Academy of Fine Arts. There 
are always good pictures to be seen there, but this 
year a portrait of Edith was to be exhibited which 
was painted by her friend, Rose Madder, a young 
woman who was rapidly attaining distinction in 
portrait painting. We had invitations for the 
opening night and it proved to be a most interesting 
and really beautiful function. We joined the 
throng of people tvho were mounting the broad 
staircase, and when we reached the top I fairly 
caught my breath with pleasure at the rea] beauty 
of the scene. One great gallery opening from 
another, the walls lined with brilliant canvases, the 
oms filled with men and women in evening dress, 
the whole glowing in the electric light, all combined 
to make a deep impression upon my color-loving 
soul. After greeting some of the members of the 
receiving committee and speaking to hosts of 
friends, we set to work to find Edith’s portrait, but 
we were stopped so many times that I began to 
despair of ever getting to it. The only fault I have 
to find with ‘‘ opening night’’ at the Academy of 
Fine Arts is that the people appear to be of more 
importance than the pictures. 

I became separated from Atherton and Edith in 
the crowd, and not being able to discover them I 
concluded to continue my search alone. I went 
into one of the smaller rooms where as yet not many 
persons had penetrated, and there, ‘‘ on the line,’’ 
I found Edith’s portrait. The artist had caught 
her sweetest expression and had been able to repro- 
duce on canvas the subtle something that was my 
sister-in-law’s greatest charm. It was a very simple 
picture. There were no studied effects, no startling 
contrasts, no visible effort to attract attention. It 
was merely Edith, in a white summer frock, with her 
brown hair parted as she always wore it and waving 
back a little from the smooth, white forehead, the 
Straight brows and great brown eyes, the lips 
slightly parted, as if she had been speaking. 

I had not seen the picture before, having purposely 
refrained from visiting Miss Madder’s studio while 
it was in progress. Now as I walked up to it I 
could not repress an exclamation of pleasure. 

**Tt is Edith herself!’’ I said aloud. 

A man who was standing in front of the portrait 
turned quickly when he heard my voice. It was 
Max Kendal. His face, usually so pale, was glow 
ing, and there was a light in his eyes that I had 
never seen there before. 

‘*Mrs. Bingham,” said, seizing my 
**T cannot give her up! What shall I do?” 

** Try once more,’’ said I. I am sure it will 
come out all right some time! Stay where you are 
until I come again. Keep your back turned.’’ 

I left him and soon found Edith surrounded by a 
little group of friends, but I managed to draw her 
aside. 

* I have found the portrait,’’ I whispered, “ and, 
Edith, it is simply perfect! Come with me.” 

We went to the little room, and her eye being 
caught for the moment by the picture she did not 
see who was standing in front of it. Then Max 
turned and T left them there together. 


rr 
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It is several years later now and various things of 
interest have transpired in the Bingham family. 
Edith and Max were married that spring, and Mrs. 
Bingham is now almost as fond of her son-in-law 
as if he had been born in Walnut or Spruce Street. 
They went abroad and he made a great reputation 
in London and on the Continent as a violinist. 
Then he came home again. He plays now to 
packed houses and he is the idol of Philadelphia. 

Nan, after dancing through three years of maiden 
gayety, married a Biddle, greatly to the satisfaction 
of her whole world as well as to that of the two 
chiefly concerned. 

‘* Nothing could have been more suitable nor 
more pleasing to both families,’’ my mother-in-law 
has more than once remarked. 

So now the Judge and Mrs. Bingham are left 
alone together in the old home and they seem to be 
perfectly contented with the arrangement. He is 
as dear as ever, and Mrs. Bingham and I are 
devoted to each other, although I still prefer 
provision-store butter and insist upon going to the 
South Street Market for my mutton. 

An occasional visit to New York with my own 
people, which gives me an opportunity to breathe 
the bracing air of Broadway and provide myself 
with garments in the latest New York fashion, 
makes me more than ever contented with my lot 
among the Philadelphians. A small Miss Bingham 
has come to live with Atherton and me, and has 
filled our cup of happiness to overflowing. She is 
named Lois, after a great-great-grandmother on her 
father’s side of the house. I trust her curls will 
keep their beautiful golden color until she grows 
up —she is now just three years old — and I am also 
hoping that when she ‘‘ comes out’’ she will be 
engaged early in the season for supper and the 
german at both Assemblies. 


(THE END 
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LET THE GOLD DUST 
TWINS DO YOUR WORK: 


There are more clothes 
rubbed out on the wash board 
than worn out. 
rubbing, no wash board nec- 
essary with Gold Dust. 
makes snow white clothes and 


spates the housewife’s back. 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK: BOSTON: ST.LOUIS Me 
PHILADELPHIA-SAN FRANCISCO 
& MONTREAL? 
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With Coal at a 


The Heating Question !| Feonsitive pice 


Why Not Use 
Oil Heaters ? 

























Save Time — They require but 
i moment to start and an 
other to stop. 

Save Trouble — No coal hod 
no dirt, no dust, no ashes 
Our NEW 


WICKLESS, BLUE FLAME 
OIL RADIATOR 
with a double burner, will 
effectually heat a large room 
in zero weather, Two or three 
heaters will do the business 
for the whole house to the ex- 
clusion of any other heat; 
that is, our kind will. 
We make oil heat 
ing stoves, not lamps. 
ar-marks of lamp 
me) heaters: Wick goes 
mes clirectly into the reser- 
. voir—it's unsafe ; per- 
? forated diaphragms 
they get filthy and stink ; 
an 8-in. wick (sometimes 


Price $10.00 ~ falsely called 9 or 10 in no 


heating capacity; a so-called 
One Burner, $5.00 smokeless device—it is a fraud 
There is no smokeless oil heater except the new, up-to-date 


WICKLESS, BLUE FLAME OIL RADIATOR 
Two Powerful Burners, Used Together or Independently 


Radiator top has twenty-one 14-inch tubes, with a radiating 


surface equal to a cylinder 7 feet in circumference. The Top 
is removable for light cooking, heating water, etc. Height 
29'. inches; weight 38 Ibs. Ask your dealer about them. 


Take no other. [setter look into this matter of heating with 


oil a bit (others are) and let us send you our circulars 
They're free for the asking. All styles 10 to 15 inches 
White Flame Oil Heaters if you want them. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 243 School 8t. 
17 Washington St., Boston. Gardner, Mass., U.8.A. 
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G—= LEMONADE FILTERED 
| —- Will Still be Lemonade 


which proves that filtering does not pu 
rify water. ‘The Kne. Britannica says 
that the only way to obtain pure water 
is by distilling it. Impure water causes 
more sickness than all other causes. 


The Sanitary Still 


will supply you with plenty of delici ious, pure, 
It is easy 
and every 


aerated water at a trifling expense. 
7 to use, scientifically correct, 
guaranteed perfect. 
Do not confuse “THE 
SANITAKY STILL” with 
cheap, unreliable imita 
tions. It received highest 
award at Paris Exposition. 


Justice David J. Brewer 


UL. S. Supreme Court, 
** I take pleasure in rec« 
ing ‘ The 
who desire pure water 
is simple and easy to 


100 PAGE BOOK FREE 
Reliable Agents Wanted 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO. 
(Successor to) 

The Cuprigraph Company 
97 North Green Street, Chicago 


=—7a YOUR MONEY BACK 


If China Closet is not 
as described 


still is 


writes 
mimend 
Sanitary Still’ to all 

rhe stil! 
operate 














We ship this 

15 China Closet, 

or ge pre 
east of 

the Mississippi — points 4 are al- 


lowed freight to the river. Solid oak, 
6644 inches high, 38% inches wide, 
Krench beveled mirror top, 21.x 5 inches; swell plate 
glass ends and front. 

Our Mammoth 480-page Catalogue of Everything 
Use and Wear, also tells about Furniture. It contains over 
13,000 illustrations and quotes wholesale prices to consumers on 
over 150,000 different articles. It costs us $1.25—sent to you for 
10 cents, which 10 cents you deduct from your first order of $1.00 

Free Lithographed Catalogue shows Carpets, Rugs, Draperies, 
etc., in real colors. Carpets sewed free, lining furnished without 

harge and freight prepaid. 


to Eat, 





| JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 








CANARIES. 


Two thousand beau- 
tiful, hardy canaries f ' 
with wonderfully al = ' 
sweet, clear, musical 
voices, Importe d 
fromthe best breeders 2 
inGermanyandevery 
one isa gem. Price 
for tested, guaran- 
teed songsters only 
$2.40 each. if ordered before Novembe: \ 
15. Femaies. $3.00 each. hy, \ 
Parrots guaranteed talkers, $5.00 each \j 
and upwards. We ship everywhere. 
Largest mail order bird dealers in the world. 
FREE Largest and handsomest catalog of birds, 
cages, etc., ever issued, mailed free, if you 
mention this magazine. C omplete bird book 25c. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY 
















Des Moines, Iowa 








NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Kitchen Utensils 


HAVING THIS 
TRADE MARK 























NO RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS 
Full Weight, Blue Polished Steel Range sent on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Our “Grand Union,” as illustrated, the 
finest range in existence. Made of best 
blue polished steel, fall size, full weight, 
full Large square oven with spring 

25 inch fire box for coal or 
Highly ornamented, triple nickel 









drop door; 
wood, 


plated. Complete with porcelain lined 
reservoir and high closet. 
Dealer's price. Our 


$65 
901.18: pt do S - $17. 95 


Perfect operation. Guaranteed for 
five years. Saves cost in one year. 
BURNS LESS— COSTS LESS — LIVES 
LONGEST. No money in advance. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. L 3, CHICAGO 
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Are Unequalled In 


DESIGN — Artistic ornamenta- 
tion, beauty of outline and 
harmonious proportions. 


FINISH — Smoothness of cast- 


on She 


i ings, perfect fittings and nick ia 
é eled parts. d 
’ CONVENIENCE — The many 4 
4 labor-saving devices which P 
a make their use a pleasure. % 
“ * ‘oe 4 
qa ECONOMY — Scientific con- ; | 
j struction that secures best F 
results with least fuel. 


DURABILITY — Lasting qual- 
ity rendering few repairs nec- 
ww essary. 
Ge Every “GARLAND” Sold with a 


Written Guaranty by Leading Mer- 
chants Throughout the Country. 


a 





oy Prices range from $5 to $50 ck 
ff Sold by Progressive Stove Merchants Everywhere q 


i. MADE ONLY BY 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World. 









Household Economy 


is as much a matter of saving your steps as 
of thrifty living. ‘There is more time and 
Strength left for other things if you have a 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
Convenient, compact, orderly. Everything 
acook needs is at her fingers’ ends. ‘his 
No. 20 is often used instead of a “ built in” 
cupboard. Can be put where you wish, 
Made of hard wood, best finish, Other 
cabinets, sewing tables, etc., $5.50 and up. 
Write for catalogue, free. 

This trade mark is on every Cabi- «e 
net— Don't buy until you see our cat- 
alog or a real “ Hovosier"’ Cabinet. Gx 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO,, 14 Adams St,, New Castle, Ind. 
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You save 
much coal, 


warm your 





home uni- 
formly and 
healthfully, 
and do a- 

















way with 
dust, coal 
: cg gases and 
all drudgery by installing 


Hot Water or Steam 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes without in any way altering the 
house. Send for valuable booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. A 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


Ge fo oGs oh Gee 


FREE TRIAL 


No Money in advance. We send our 


GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Be on 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. If it does not 
save 9-10 of your ironing tine, labor and 
all your worry, return it. Costs | cent 
per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. * It 
is all you claim as a labor-saying ma- 
chine. OLUF F. Lee, St. Paul, Minn 
Write for interesting booklet, ** Modern 
B Methods in Ironing.” 

Domestic Mangle (o., Box E, Racine Junction, W is. 











Helen Keller as She 
Really Is 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


much better! But, of course, her methods must be 


different from those of other people, and from some | 


points of view the story of her life as she has told it 
is an astonishing performance. 

The chief thing to remember is this: When we 
write we can go back over our work, shuffle the 
pages, interline, rearrange, see how the paragraphs 
look in proof, cut here, interpolate there; construct 
the whole work architecturally before the eye. 
Now, once her work is down on the typewritten 
sheet she cannot refer to it again unless some one 
reads it to her through the manual alphabet. 

When she began to work at her story, more than 
a year ago, she set up on the Braille machine about 
a hundred pages of what she called ‘‘ material,”’ 
consisting of detached episodes and notes put down 
as they came to her without coherent order or defi- 
nite plan. Then she wrote on her typewriter two 
articles, the first of which is, with a very few minor 
changes which she made later, the opening chapter, 
which was published in the April number of 
THE JOURNAL. 

The second article, as she first wrote it, contained 
some material that belonged elsewhere in point of 
time, and Jacked the account of her early training in 
language, which she did not write until it was 
almost time for THE JOURNAL to go to press. 
Besides these two articles she had remaining a pile 
of material still in Braille. This she transferred to 
typewritten copies for Miss Sullivan, whose eyes are 
in too delicate a condition to permit her reading the 
Braille points, which are intended to be felt, not 
seen. 

Then Miss Keller, who has had little experience 
in handling large quantities of subject-matter, made 
a grave mistake. Thinking that when she had put 
her ‘* material’’ into typewritten form there was no 
further need of her Braille manuscript, she destroyed 
it, so that what she had written in preparation for 
the rest of her story was lost to her. Only the type- 
written copies remained. 


The Only Way in Which She was Helped 


HEN came the task where one who has eyes to 
see must help her. Miss Sullivan and I read 
the disconnected passages, put them in chronological 
order, and counted the words to be sure the arti- 
cles should be the right length. All this work we 
did with Miss Keller beside us, referring every- 
thing, especially matters of phrasing, to her for 
revision. We read to her the sentences on each 
side of a gap, and took down the connecting sen- 
tences that she supplied. 

Her memory of what she had written was aston- 
ishing. She remembered whole passages, some of 
which she had not seen for many weeks, and could 
tell, before Miss Sullivan had spelled into her hand 
a half-dozen words of the paragraphs under discus- 
sion, where they belonged and what sentences were 
necessary to make the connections clear. 

In two or three cases, when she had not told of 
some event in her life which belonged in the midst 
of what she had written, she sat down at her type- 
writer and composed the passage that was lacking, 
and that first typewritten draft went directly to 
the printer. 

When the proofs came from the editor, and imper- 
fections which we had overlooked stared at us in 
hard type, we read to Miss Keller the passages that 
called for new phrasing, and inserted the corrections 
that she made. Thus we gave her merely the use of 
our eyes. 


The Magnitude of Her Task 


N OST of the work she wrote over several times 

—in Braille once, on her typewriter once, 
sometimes twice and three times. Her patience is 
endless. Several times I thought that it might be 
easier for her to dictate to some one what she 
wanted to say, but she refused to be helped in that 
way— if it is a help— preferring to work at her 
typewriter and take time to think out her fine sen- 
tences. She usually worked slowly—as I have 
said, it is not her habit to hurry. Once or twice, 
when I happened to be watching her at work, the 
thoughts seemed to me to pour out of her fingers’ 
ends. But usually she took her own good time to 
think out her work, unsatisfied until she got it 
almost to please her. For it does not please her 
even yet. 

No one takes the art of writing more seriously 
than she, and she does not shrink from the labor 
which all good writing costs, added to the special 
labor which the peculiar conditions of her work 
require. Only those who have tried to write can 
know how difficult, and at times how disheartening 
a task it is for her, in spite of her brilliancy and 
her power to remember what she has written, to 
undertake a long piece of work, for any writer 
knows how the beginning and the end of a thing 
will get out of one’s grasp unless one can keep 
referring to it again and again. 


Always Wants to Do Better Work 


HEN I remember the times when she had written 

too much or too little, and had made up her 
mind that she must do it all over, and when I think 
of the cheerful fortitude with which she went back to 
her typewriter and rewrote long passages, I do not 
know how to express the wonder, which months of 
close acquaintance with her work have not lessened, 
that she can write without seeing her manuscript 
and produce such a beautiful result. But, as I 
say, that result does not satisfy her. She is im- 
patient of her faults. One fault she has. Partly 
from temperament, partly from the conditions of 
her work, her mind runs to brilliant passages, and 
has not yet learned to conceive as a whole large 
quantities of material. Her articles fall into epi- 
sodes. She knows that and is dissatisfied. So 


| now, in preparing her manuscript for her book, she 


has had it all set up, as it appeared in THE 
JOURNAL, in Braille, in order that she may have it 
under her fingers as a whole and rewrite it. That 
determination to do better is characteristic of her. 
She regards her successes merely as promises that 
she can win nearer to perfection. Her spirit does 
not allow her to retreat from any amount of effort, 
as is self-evident not only in what she has written 
but in the fact that she has written it at all. That 
she has told her story, and told it so well, is half 
the story itself. 

It is really, then, in two ways that one has learned 
what she is from the articles which have been 
printed in THE JOURNAL. They are in twofold 
sense Helen Keller’s own story as no one else in 
the world could have told it. As the editor of 
THE LApiEs’ HomE JouRNAL has said, it is the 
most remarkable autobiography ever written. 
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BILLIARDS, POOL, BALLETTO, TENPINS, ETC.— USE IN ANY ROOM 
Sizes, 5, 6, 64%, AND 7 Feet. Weicut, 30 To 70 Lass. 
Recently improved. Place on dining or library table, or on our folding stand; set away in closet or 
behind door. Rich mahogany frame, with bed of patent laminated wood, steel braced; the only 
bed that will remain perfectly level under all conditions; green broadcloth cover, best rubber and 
steel cushions, regular pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements gratis. 
Sent on trial. Write for booklet and colored plates, free; also for name of your local dealer. 
We make the best FOLDING PARLOR TENNIS TABLE. Send for Descriptive Price List. 
THE E, T. BURROWES CO. Portland, Maine, and New York 


Also Manufacturers Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens, Made to Orcler. 








LABOR SAVING BECAUSE BALL-BEARING 


BALL-BEARING 


Arlington $1975 


WATTS 


are the little things you pay for when you buy 
electric light—the fewer the watts the less 
the cost. The new “ half size" (4% and 8c.p.) 


HYLO 


takes only six watts turned down. You 
lose money and miss comfort every da 
you do without it. “ Half Size” HYLO 
SAVES EIGHT-NINTHS 
Some people think because the electric 
light company will furnish a common lamp 
* free" that they cannot afford to pay us 
75 cts. fora HYL . This is a sad mistake. 
Take your pencil and prove it. Write us for 
the proof. The H-'YLO saves 75 cts. many 
times over. Buy HY LOS of your electrician 
or send us 75 cts. for sample by mail. “ How 
to Read Your Meter "’ and other leaflets sent free. 


THE PHELPS CO., 11 Rowland Street, Detroit, U.8.A. 






DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Embodies every valuable feature of | 
$ J 975 sewing machine construction and speed 
9 efficiency contained in any machine 
—_—__ - 


which costs you twice to three times 
as much when purchased through | 


‘ middlemen. 
Y Perfect double lock stitch, 
: disc tension — all modern im- 
7 provements; most complete set 
of highly polished, nickeled 
steel foot attachments, 
Finest automatic lift 
and drop cabinet 
—lifts and drops 
machine by the mere 
touch of the hand. 
Finished in select 
Antique Golden Oak, 
beautifully polished, 
with swell front. 
Mounted on Ball- 
Bearing stand — 
doubles its speed; 
reduces friction to 
minimum; easiest 
running; labor 
saving, noiseless. 
Equal in every re- 
spect to the best 
machines made. 


















are THE BEST 
Best beans only are used. 
Extra care exercised in blending. 
@ocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
AX dulterations not psrmitted. 
se of most improved machinery. 
tandard of merit—our watchword. 
Endless watchfulness during manufacture, 


Cost no more than others 





Three Months’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Guaranteed 20 Years 


We can furnish you almost 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 
of machine at a SAVING of 
$10 to $45 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


If you wish to try the ARLINGTON for one month before 
you send your money, write for our special no-money-in-advance 
plan. Our Big Free Illustrated Catalog, showing 24 styles 
of machines and samples of work, free, 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), Dept. S 3, Chicago 
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The name ‘¢ Pat- 
TON’SSUNPROOF’’on 
a can of paint stands 
Se GRY 5s years guaranty 
i we see | _—and this guaranty 
ae eee means somethin 5° 


how we sell them 
| 

any size. It tells you why, | PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., General Distributers. Send 
| 
| 


A Little Story About a Bed 


beautifully illustrated, is our 
book, entitled 


Ezybeds of Kapok 


It tells all about our light, soft, 


On 30 Nights’ 
Free Trial 


HRI wees: 
a) Wr 
a] 


and offers to prove that the for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to PATTON 


PAINT Co., P. O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ezybed Mattress 


is the best in the world. It cannot 
absorb moisture, does not pack 
down, and repels all vermin. May 
we send you a copy of the book? 


A, A. BOHNERT 
COMPANY 


Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 





Snorer ms (ginseng 


was mide in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 
grown and hardy every where in the U. S. and Canada. 
Can be grown in small gardens as well as on farms, 
Most profitable crop known. Cultivated roots and seed 
for sale. Send 4c. to help pay postage and get our com 

plete book telling all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department O JOPLIN, MO. 


Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five-cent stamp to 
| | the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 





































To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. arias Be om St 
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We can direct you 


Toa Wall Paper dealer of responsibility and 
taste who uses Pittsburg Wall Papers. Avoid 
decorative mistakes. Write us. Book free. 
The Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., 52 Fifth Ave., New Brighton,Pa. 








| 
Covers 20% More Floor Surface 


% Johnson's Prepared Wax contains 20 per cent. more solid matter than any other 
floor wax, and it therefore covers 20 per cent. more floor surface. Moreover, its 
use saves one-half the labor of keeping floors in perfect condition, Anyone can 
do the work. What's the use experimenting with inferior grades of wax when 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


THE World’s Standard Floor Polish, is the best and most economical? Try it. 








SPECIAL — One Can of Wax Free —if you send us name of your paint 
or drug dealer who doesn't have our goods. SENT GRAT/S— Valuable Book- 
let “ The Proper Treatment For Floors" or new catalogue “ Ornamental Hard- 
wood Floors." Write to-day. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON RACINE, WIS. 
“THE HARDWOOD FLOOR AUTHORITIES”’ 
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Sells pail fine suits, cloaks and furs than any other 
three catalogues combined 





More than one million of America’s most stylishly dressed 
women write for it each season, accepting it as their 






sole guide to cloak and suit buying. 











The present issue contains more than 250 beautiful 





half-tone illustrations, showing the latest ideas in_ suits, 





cloaks, furs, skirts, waists, etc. 


Mailed Free on Request 


Write for it to-day, as you 
cannot afford to be without it 
















The enormous popularity of the Stevens garments 
lies within the garments themsclves. ‘They please 









you better and save you fully one-third. 









CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109-115 State Street, CHICAGO 











copy of our illustrated Catalogue and our new book 


let — it answers every question which you can asks and 

is worth its weight in gold to any intending purchaser. 

Address Dept. 4 E for booklet. 5 O O O | 
PRICE-LIST AND DESCRIPTION 


$00 Lion Head Diamond Ring. . $40.00 


DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 
























































Our beautiful new book tells all about it 801 ? Ear Screws, Emerald, Turquoise, IS OFFERED TO WOMEN BY THE MAKERS OF 

Write for a copy — it’s free. You may 802 § Opal or Ruby center and 24 Dia 

select one of the pieces shown monds . . ‘ $100.00 

here, or any Diamond or One mounted as a ring $50.00 

Watch in our half-mil 803 Scr i Diamond 

ae ony stock Ring $85. 

and have it sent 

direct to our 804 Ring, mer & 0 f $ 5 
home or plete of ald, Ruby, oe or Boots $3. 00 xX ords mi 0 


Turquoise and 6 
Diamonds $25, 00 


805 Tiffany Dia 
mond Ring, $110.00 


806 Engraved Dia 
ond Ring . $45.00 
a iors THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 
Diamonds and 2 ° P < . . 
ae - Rubies, O' IR recent offer of 100 prizes, aggregating $5000 in Gold, for the best articles showing 
emeralc or Tur- . P ° . 

vise. . $100. why ‘‘ Queen Quality ’’ is superior to every other shoe in the respects noted below 


quoise . . $100.00 
is meeting with an almost overwhelming response from the women of America 


business for in- 
spection. You do 
not obligate your- 
self to buy, neither 
do you pay one 
venny until you 





save examined the 
article and are 
satisfied with it in 
every way. We 
pay all Express 
charges—no ex- 
pense or risk at- 
taches to you in 
any way. Our 
terms are 20 per 
cent. on delivery, 


808 Brooch or Pen 
dant, 1 Diamond 


; a, and 78 Pearls, $75.00 
& ? 809 King, 5 Tur- — te ing’ ity ’’ ° 
. 809 pan “4 ‘A Du Ist That Comfortable Feeling’ of a Queen Quality ”’ Shoe 
















i aoe con monds . (Showing where and how they fit better than any other 
monthly pay- 810 Tiger Claw shoe, which is the cause of ‘‘ that Comfortable Feeling.’’) 
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LTHOUGH it is a popular 
belief that everything 
pertaining to fashion should 
be treated and looked upon 
as being frivolous and un- 
worthy of serious attention, 
it is nevertheless a fact that 
fashions largely represent the 
habits and customs .of the 
day. Fashion, as it were, is 
a visible thermometer of the 
personal appearance of the 
people and of the times in 
which men and women live 
and have lived. This is evi- 
dent from the paintings of the Old Masters 
which are quite as valuable for the sugges- 
tions which their draperies 
give as for their artistic merit. 





and colorings 


HE variety of dress goods for the coming 

winter is so large that it cannot be said 
that any one material is more fashionable 
than another, the choice of the material lying 
entirely in the taste of the woman who buys 
it, and also the occasion for which the gown 
is to be used. For the every-day street or 
tailor suit the same materials which have 
served so well in the past, such as cloth, 
serge, vicuna and cheviot, will all again be 
worn this year. And for entire gowns, and in 
many cases for skirt and coat suits, camel’s- 
hair and zibeline will be used, these two 
materials being especially nice for better 
gowns for the afternoon, as they lend them- 
selves easily to the more fanciful ways of 
trimming; then, too, they are so light and 
supple in texture that 
they may be gracefully 
manipulated in the vari 
ous flat models of skirts 
and jackets. 

The finer grade in 
zibeline is a most beau- 
tiful material, with a 
soft, satiny finish which 
ranks it almost in the 
realm of silk, yet with 
all the more numerous 
advantages of a woolen 
goods. Zibeline is a 
material in solid colors, 
of a surface and finish 
similar to camel’s-hair, 
but the hair on the zib 
eline is more prominent 
and is usually tipped 
with white. 

Colors are like materials—too numerous 
to limit to a restricted number—and, as in 
materials, the selection of a color is decided 
entirely by the question of its becomingness 
to the wearer. 


HERE are now two distinct types of tailor 

gowns, the dividing line being principally 
in the skirt. The one type is for shopping 
and general every-day hard wear, with the 
round skirt of walking length, the style of the 
jacket varying between the Eton and the 
short, straight, semi-fitting, double-breasted 
plaited jacket.. Of trimmings, such a cos- 
tume has none to speak of beyond certain 
elaborations in the manner of stitching. The 
other type of tailor suit is made from the 
dressier materials, such as camel’s-hair and 
zibeline, with the longer skirt, the dressier 
jacket and a more elaborate 
scheme of trimming. The 
skirts to these tailor suits are 
made with the drop lining or 
the lining cut to fit tightly. In 
either case the inside edge of 
the skirt is finished with a 
plaited or gathered ruffle. Silk 
is the best for this purpose, and 
even when a cotton lining is 
used a silk dust ruffle makes the 
best finish for the edge of the 
skirt. This is merely a note in 
reply to numerous letters I have 
received as to the finishing of 
skirts; and I also wish to repeat 
that no more interlining of stiff- 
ening is used in skirts. 


LOUNCES, instead of show- 
ing any signs of decreasing 
in favor, show, on the contrary, 
renewed popularity. The only difference 
between this season’s flounces and last is that 
there is often a small space between the 
flounces, a fashion which has hitherto been 
confined to the gowns of thinner materials. 
If anything the upper flounce is slightly 
deeper than the lower one. These two 
changes are the new note of the season in 
flounces. On the dressier but heavier mate- 
rials, as, for instance, broadcloth, the flounces 
really seem a misnomer, as they are cut abso- 
lutely without fullness or flare of any kind. 
They are in reality flat bands set on as 
flounces, but as far as appearances go they 
appear to be detached from the skirt itself, 
although they are a part of it. 








— 








EATHERS will be very much in evidence. 

When the ostrich feather is not advisable 
for reasons of utility the effect is simulated 
with cocks’ feathers made in the same shape 
as the ostrich feathers, their colors being 
either natural, or dyed in shades to match the 
accompanying materials. Wings play a most 
prominent part in the trimming of millinery, 
being most beautiful this year in both coloring 
and shape. The 
new shapes are quite 
unique, and I am 
sure quite new to the 
ornithologist. How- 
ever, that is a minor 
detail when com- 
pared with the part 
they play in the beau- 
tifying of a woman’s 
hats. Wings and 
quills are arranged 
to suit the unfailing 
flatness of the hat, 
and in nowise to dis- 
turb the unbroken 
lines of its contour. 
Wings are arranged 
on the upper and lower brims, one under- 
neath the other, forming in a certain way a 
portion of the facing. Entire bandeaux are 
made of tiny breasts in graduated sizes and 
in variegated colors. These bandeaux form 
sufficient trimming for a hat, and are espe- 
cially adaptable for the sailor shapes. 

>. 

te OUR hats plush will in many instances 

replace the panne velvet of last year. 
The whole question of home millinery is very 
much simplified. The reason for this is more 
in the trimmings than in the hats. The hats 
themselves are the most difficult part of the 
whole operation. Contrasting materials are 
quite as much used in the making of a hat as 
in the making of a gown this season. The 
shapes do not show any noticeable 
change, being wide and flat to a 
degree. The tam crowns are not 
the full tam crowns we have 
known, but are large in circum- 
ference and fit on the head without 
any visible fullness or flatness. 





OR the demi-toilette gown the 
thin, soft materials are pre 
ferred in nine cases out of ten, 
the tenth case being a crisp shot 
taffeta or a brocade in a tiny 
striped flower design. The new 
silk and wool materials in their 
lighter. colorings make up well 
into gowns of this description, 
lending themselves most grace 
fully to the many forms of plaits and _ shir- 
rings which are now in vogue. 

If you possess an old gown of thin material, 
such as crépe de chine or net, or one of the 
lighter, thinner fabrics, a rather happy way 
of turning the old gown into a new one and 
covering up its age is to closely cover both 
skirt and bodice with ribbon, varying the 
widths of the ribbon. 


HE ribbons this year are unexcelled in the 
excellences of their coloring and the 
variety of their designs. A new revival of 
an old style is the picot-edged ribbon, the 
edge in some instances being of a different 
color from the ribbon. Such 
ribbons are intended for the 
trimming of fluffer gowns for 
the house and evening. Then 
again there are flowered rib- 
bons, the flowers running in a 
stripe down the centre, the rib 
bon being of soft Louisine silk 
and the flowers of plush or 
velvet, in colors. This latter 
ribbon is, of course, not appro- 
priate for the striping of a 
gown. Athinner ribbon should 
be used for that purpose. 


HECKS are seen in velvet, 
, silk and woolen materials; 
dey none of them is gaudy or 
! glaring in color, quite the 

opposite effect being given, so 
-# subtly woven and bound to- 

gether are the colors in the new 
checked and striped materials. In a great 
majority of cases only two colorings are used, 
and often only one, shading into lighter or 
darker tones, these giving the cross-bar and 
stripe effect. The background is usually of 
the darker coloring. Inthe grays especially 
this mixture of shade in the plaid and check 
materials results very happily. Velvet and 
plaid corduroys are staple materials which 
are being largely used for serviceable gowns 
suitable for our every-day needs. 


\ 
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The gown 
of corduroy is, however, to my way of think- 
ing, only suitable for the young and slim, as 
even with the best of cutting and making it 
is apt to bea little clumsy. This last remark 
does not apply to the velvet gown. 


< 





O THE many women to whom the all-black 
gown is a necessity through various cir- 
cumstances, it is a pleasure to know that the 
charm of the all-black costume is still recog- 
nized. For the older women especially who 
have adopted the most 
becoming custom of 
wearing black, or black 
and white gowns, en- 
tirely, the trimmings 
for these gowns are this 
year particularly suited 
to their needs. The 
mousseline de soie and 
chiffon silk embroid- 
eries are the prettiest of 
trimmings for the gown 
of black silk for the 
dowager, always, of 
course, excepting lace. 
Such trimmings give 
that touch of lightness 
and softness which is 
needed in the trimming of a gown of this kind. 
It is a mistake, and one very often made, 
to think that a gown of a heavy, stiff material 
should have trimmings of the same texture. 
Quite the reverse is the case. 


HE feather and fagot stitched bands and 
herring-boned bands which come in dif- 
ferent materials and widths are certainly 
boons to the home dressmaker, not only for 
trimmings to use on the edges, but also to 
join seams and separate groups of plaits. 
For the gowns of heavier woolen materials 
the passementeries of braid come in an in- 
conceivable number of styles. Then there 
are also the Russian, Persian and Egyptian 
embroideries which come in bands from one 
inch to four inches in width, the embroidery 
being done in the gay, soft colorings of the 
East upon white grounds, and upon materials 
ranging from broadcloth to siik. 


ares ATE coats of velvet and 

plush to wear with odd skirts 
and various sorts of gowns are the 
new things of the winter. These 
materials are used for the plain 
tailor-finished garment and also 
for the more ornamented blouses 
and coats to wear with one’s 
better clothes. Plush indeed is 
one of the novelties of the winter, 
especially so for millinery uses. 
The colorings in this soft and 
really most becoming material 
are exquisite. Nor is it of quite 
the same bulk and thickness of 
the plushes which were so much 
used a few years ago, although it 
is slightly heavier and has a much deeper 
nap than panne velvet. 


There 
The blouse Etons 
in many cases being 


, JATS are long and coats are short. 
is no prescribed rule. 


will be worn again, 


slightly elongated by added tails in the back 
The shorter length coats 
The long 


and over the hips. 
are considered the more dressy. 
semi-fitting coats are in- 
dispensable adjuncts to a 
wardrobe, but only when 
one has the coat of shorter 
length. The long coats 
in the coldest days are 
most useful to slip on 
over a suit made with an 
Eton jacket. As the 
principle of these loose 
coats is comfort, they 
continue to maintain the 
loose, straight lines, only 
fitting into the figure at 
rare intervals in the back, 
and then giving the effect 
of a Russian tunic. The 
smooth-faced cloths are 
preferred for the making 
of these coats, and their trimmings are of 
appliqué designs of cloth and velvet or of 
pipings of fur. 


T WILL not be many days now until the 
question of furs is once more before us. 
Boas will be long and flat, and mufis will be 
round 


and flat, the muffs maintaining the 
largéness of size of last 
winter. Fur coats will be 
from eighteen to twenty-five 
inches in length, and three 
quarter coats from forty-four 
to forty-six inches. 

Many of the three-quarter 
coats of broadcloth will be 
lined with inexpensive furs, 
such as squirrel and rabbit 
skin. Ermine, brought out 
so prominently during the 
Coronation season, will be used for sets of 
collar and muff, and also as a trimming for 
Persian lamb-and astrakhan coats. Ermine 
will be used as pipings and edgings for cloth 
coats and suits of heavy and rough material. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


The New 
Winter Styles 
Are Now Ready 


We have just received from abroad some exquisite 
designs in tailor-made suits, costumes and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are the most advanced styles 
that have rs been produced, and we have illustrated 
them in a Supplement to our Winter Catalogue. We 
have also added many new Winter fabrics to our line 
of materials for both suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail /ree this attractive Winter Cata- 
logue and Supplement, together with samples of the 
materials from which we make these garments, to 
select from. These new styles and fabrics are the 
very latest that have been produced and are shown 
by no other firm. Our prices are lower than ever 
before. 
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Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, 
selected from the newest Paris models, $8 up 
Tailor Gowns he 
% both jacket and $15 up 


skirt lined with fine taffeta silk, ° 
Visiting and Church Dresses, $12 up 
New French Skirts, ..,, 


ing to the latest models, 


Rainy-day and Golf Suits 
and Skirts, suits, $10 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking 
Suits, ‘ ; $10 up 
Garments {i Vctcen, Suits, 818 up. Skirts, $10 up. 
Handsome Long Jackets, $10 up 
Jaunty Short Coats, - $7 up 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere, 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every garment to 
order, thus insuring the perfection of fitand finish. Why buy an 
ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak, when you can have a perfect- 
fitting one made to order at such reasonable prices? If the gar- 
ment is not entirely satisfactory, send it back and we wéll refund 
your money. Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Sam- 
ples; you will get them /ree by return mail. Ae sure to mention 
whether you wish the samples for suits or cloaks, so that we 
will be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


accord- 


$4 up 
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BACK VIEW. 


A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life pre- 
server. It affords full protection to lungs 
and abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get them at once. Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer 
says. If he doesn’t keep them write to us. 


The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts | 


of thousands of mothers, therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it. 

They are made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to six 


years. Sold at dry-goods stores. Circu- | 


lars, with price-list, free. 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. M. MARBLE & CO. 


90 Market Street, Chicago 
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Little Men and Little Women 


A TALK BY ONE MOTHER TO OTHER MOTHERS 


By Mrs. Ralston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


IME, tide and children stand 
still for no man, and of 
necessity children’s clothes 

pass quickly through their sea- 

son of usefulness. 

The dressing of children so 
that they shall appear well, and 
at the same time be appropri- 
ately and comfortably attired, 
is an art not given to every 
woman. She may know very 
well what suits herself and yet 
be entirely at a loss as to how 
her children should be dressed. 
It has become to-day almost 
a fad to dress little children in a certain 
individual style. That is to say, each little 
dress or suit is made precisely after the 
same model, quite irrespective of the differ- 
ence in materials—the choice of the mate- 
rials giving the cachet to the little gown or 
suit, as the case may be. Those for morn- 
ing and every-day wear are made of the 
stouter materials which will stand somewhat 
the onslaught and siege of a child’s every- 
day wear. And for the very best occasions 
the only difference lies in the selection of a 
material of a light color, or of a washable 
fabric for the little gown or suit. 





ATURALLY just at present the question 
uppermost in most mothers’ minds is that 
of suitable coats for the cold days. Between 
the ages of four and twelve the coats of boys 
and girls do not 
differ to any great 
extent in their style 
of making. To be 
sure, this does not 
apply absolutely to 
the coat, but simply 
to the general tend- 
encies of the styles, 
which are princi- 
pally adaptations of 
the double-breasted 
sailor coat, the 
Russian blouse, and 
the covert coat. 
These three styles 
may be said to be 
standard as far as 
the question of 
general utility goes 
in the clothing of children. The coat of dark 
blue cloth or serge, varying in length from the 
reefer to the ulster, has become an unfailing 
necessity in the wardrobe of children. The 
style of making this coat does not vary greatly 
from one year to another, and the only notice- 
able difference in this year’s style is in the 
slight increase of the size of the sleeves. 





OSSIBLY a word here as to the practical 

making of coats, for those mothers who 
prefer to do this work at home, will be helpful. 
When the entire back, as is the case in many 
box backs, is cut in one piece the side seams 
should be left open for a space of from one 
to four inches. This gives all the needed 
spring around the edge of the coat to allow 
for skirts or suits. The finish around the 


lower edge on the heavier materials, such as 


double-faced cloths or chinchilla cloth, is 
only stitching—and by the far-sighted and 


| economical mother many rows of stitching 


are not used — so as to 
leave unmarked as far 
as possible the cloth 
which may be let down 
another year, and for 
which sufficient mate- 
rial should be turned 
upinthe hem. Inthe 
coats made with box 
backs no front darts 
are used; the loose, 
straight fronts are an 
autocratic fashion in 
children’s coats. 


N THE making of a 
cloth garment the 
pressing is half the 
secret of success (the 
other half being in the 
cut). Itisin pressing 
atailored garment that 
an amateur tailor usually makes a failure of 
what might otherwise be asuccess. The iron 
should not be moved up and down, or in fact 
moved at all, when pressing a tailored gar- 
ment, but simply put down heavily in one spot 
over a dampened cloth and left there fora 
moment and then lifted up and put down in the 
next spot. The reason for this is that in the 
moving of a heavy iron up and down it is very 





| apt to give a somewhat puckered effect to the 


seam, or at least to detract from the accurate 
straightness of its line. Of course before 
pressing a seam it should be a little soaked to 


| open it more flatly and to make the pressing 


morethorough. Tailors in opening aseam use 
a small roller covered with flannel, and then 
the seam is soaked. Brown tailor’s canvas 
should be used to interline coJlars, cuffs and 
the straps across the tops of the pockets to 
make them set smoothly and fit properly. 





ORFOLK jackets have the first place in the 
line of Fashion’s calendar, but only for 
the older boys and girls up to sixteen years of 
age. These jackets are semi-fitting both in 
the back and front, the necessary trigness 
being given to them by the belt, which is 
usually made of the same 
material as the jacket. Inthe 
cutting of a Norfolk jacket the 
plaits are cut in the same 
piece with the coat; the prop- 
erly made Norfolk never has 
the stitched-on plaits. 


i 


HE dark blue chinchilla 

cloth pea-jackets will be 
worn by both girls and boys. 
These coats are very often 
lined with plaid woolen mate- 
rials to give them added 
warmth. For service this 
cloth cannot be excelled, and 
coats made from it stand more 
bravely than do those made 
from other cloths the hard wear which is their 
fate at the little wearers’ hands. Chinchilla 
cloth comes also in a most serviceable shade 
of dark gray. These pea-jackets are made 
almost invariably in the double-breasted coat 
of conventional cut with a box back, the back 
not being of an exaggerated fullness, but 
hanging straight from the shoulders without 
any unnecessary flare to the skirt, and just 
loose enough to fit easily over the heavy 
winter clothes. The trimming consists solely 
of buttons, which may be either of bone 
matching the coat in color, or the ornamental 
brass military buttons. 





ATS for little women have this winter, it 
seems to me, reached the limit of childish 
loveliness and are quite suited for their little 
wearers, inasmuch as they combine, with 
extreme simplicity, much warmth. The sim- 
plicity is rather deceptive in the case of the 
very smallest little women, whose hats are in 
most cases bonnet-caps, and made of the 
softest satins, and louisine and taffeta silks. 
This bonnet shape keeps the ears warm and 
fits closely around the face, where it is invari- 
ably finished with frills of the material of the 
bonnet, lined with other frills of mousseline 
de soie. Such bonnets are for best. For 
every-day wear the plainer little hood-shaped 
bonnets, made of velvet or velveteen match- 
ing in color the shade of the coat, are worn. 
These hoods are usually made in 
the Dutch or Normandy: cap 
shape, the front rolling, the 
revers being sometimes faced 
with a color, or edged with a 
cord piping or band of fur. 


HE three furs which dis- 

tinctively seem those best 
adapted for children’s purposes 
are ermine, otter and astrakhan. tj 
These three furs are seen on 4 \ 
children’s coats and caps, and i) 
small sets of tippet and muff are 
made of them to wear with various coats and 
suits. Even the children’s muffs this year 
are large, giving a most picturesque effect 
when worn with a hood and coat trimmed 
with a fur to match. 

In the matter of trimming children’s coats 
with fur it is almost entirely a question of fur 
edgings, the usual width being an inch. 

In the majority of cases the leggins match 
the coat in color and material, but when this 
is neither practical nor possible black velvet 
leggins are substituted. 





OUBLE and triple capes will form the 
principal trimming for the three-quarter 
length and long coats for older girls this 
winter. These capes do not require any lin- 
ing unless it be in some cases of silk, when it 
is pretty to finish the edges with a small cord or 
piping of silk. For young children very full 
Russian hoods, which this year, for the sake of 
novelty, are called Cossack hoods, are worn in 
place of capes. These hoods are larger and 
more square in shape than has been the 
fashion in the past, and are attached more 
directly to the front of the coat, widening out 
across the shoulders and giving more or less 
a cape effect. The hood itself is quite as 
wide as the coat between 
the shoulders, and is really 
meant when in use to cover 
up hat or cap, as the case 
may be, in stormy weather. 


OST effective combina- 
tions may be obtained 
in girls’ coats by making 
them of a double-faced 
cloth—the outside of a 
plain dark shade, and the 
inside of plaid, using the 
plaid side for the collar, 
cuffs, revers and flaps of the 
pockets. The sleeves of these coats are alla 
form of bishop sleeve, being quite flat and 
moderately tight-fitting at the top, with the 
fullness gathered into rolling cuffs which are 
either round or square in shape. 


HILDREN’S covert coats are made of the 
dark tan-gray covert cloths, the lining 
being usually of Italian silk or farmer’s satin. 
Covert coats are made mostly single-breasted, 
fastening under a fly. The majority of them 
have no trimming of any description except 
stitching. When trimming is used it is in 
the form of facings or pipings of velvet on the 
collar and cuffs. Children from two to ten 
wear patent leather belts with their covert 
coats. Covert cloths, and in fact broadcloths 
and the rougher cloths such as camel’s-hair 
and zibelines, are made up into long coats in 
the Russian blouse order for children. Upon 
these coats trimmings of braid and fur 
edgings are used. Velveteen and corduroy 
are two other favorite materials for children’s 
coats which should not be forgotten. 


N THE matter of headgear for little men the 
choice of styles is not so varied. During 
their youngest days when still in the coach 
the choice is usually the muslin cap worn over 
a warm wadded lining. There are also the 
warm little caps of Angora wool. Round 
rolling hats of white felt and beaver, trimmed 
with white choux of ribbon and quills, worn 
with ear tabs of white rib- 
bon rosettes and inside 
quillings of lace or muslin, 
which fit closely around 
the face, are another style 
which will be worn by the 
little man in his coach- 
hood days. For the little 
men who are running 
around knit caps are worn 
which pull down com- 
fortably over the ears. 
These come to match the 
knitted sweaters which are 
so warm and so useful to 
wear by themselves, and in the very coldest 
weather under coats. The regulation Tam 
o’Shanter sailor cap of blue serge is the hat 
invariably worn by the boy between five and 
ten years of age. The question of the hat or cap 
matching in color, if not in material, the coat, 
seems for the moment an important one, and 
nowadays one rarely sees a cap or hat which 
does not closely match the coat—always 
excepting, of course, the white hat and cap. 





OR the older girls, who are beyond the 
hood and bonnet-cap age, hats with 
rather wide brims, of the soft, drooping 
order, are worn, the hats being made of 
broadcloth to match their suits and coats, of 
beavers, of the same description of material as 
their mothers’ hats, and of velvet. In many 
instances the brims are double, cut as a cir- 
cular flounce and made over crinoline brims, 
the edge drooping an inch or so over the edge 
of the brim. Thecrowns are of white lace on 
a Tam o’Shanter order, and the trimmings 
are a white quill stuck through the crown, or 
rosettes of velvet or ribbon placed very 
squarely at each side of the front with ends 
tied in the back and hanging to the waist- 
line. The beaver hats are particularly pretty 
and come ina large line of colorings. For 
very best, hats of velvet and of crépe de chine 
will be worn. These hats are of the becom- 
ing picture order, and are made with both 
soft and stiff brims. 


HERE is just room enough left for me to say 
one word for the older sister, who perhaps 
may be needing anew gown to wear to school. 
I should very much like to help her in its 
selection. For school wear the dark striped 
flannels are nice, or the shepherd plaid mate- 
rials, or any plaid which is well and closely 
covered. A pretty way to make the skirt is 
in a nine-gore pattern with an inverted box- 
plait at each gore, the plaits 
flaring at the feet and the 
gores stitched very flat to 
within possibly ten or twelve 
inches of the edge of the skirt. 
At each gore the under part 
of the plait is of a plain dark 
material which looks very 
pretty and shows up well on 
the plaid skirt. The waist 
should be a plain one, plaited 
back and front, with strapped 
trimmings of the plain dark 
color, and the sleeves plaited 
from the shoulder to a depth 
of six inches and then made 
full in bishop style, gathered 
into tightly fitting deep cufis 
of the dark material. Have 
outside pockets—as in a Norfolk jacket — 
fastened with outside flaps and white pearl 
buttons, on the bodice and also on the skirt. 
The average girl between the ages of ten 
and- fourteen undoubtedly looks better in an 
entire dress of the same material than she 
does in the tailor suit, and her general 
appearance is far more neat and trig in the 
former than is apt to be the case with the 
skirt and separate blouse. 

The prominence of plaids is most apparent 
in the materials for the winter, and their suit- 
ability for children’s clothes is very generally 
conceded. 
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Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
he Save middlemen's profits by 
on buying direct from the Farm. 
5 Express prepaid. 
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in (are the finest feathers in the world. 
on Entirely different from those usually 
: sold in retail stores. ‘They possess 
ur superior strength, length, breadth 
oy and life. The birds which produce 
* them are crrefully reared, well nur- 
rs tured, healthy and strong. 

SOLD AT PRODUCERS’ PRICES 
he Send a trial order. If the feathers are not better 
than any that can be procured in your vicinity, 
ng ou can return them and get your money back 
ich yreturn mail. We have no agents, but sell direct 

“ to the consumer at producers’ prices. 
je 
he SPECIAL AMAZON PLUMES 
nd Cawston’s Amazon Plumes are this season's favorite 
styles. Made from selected feathers from male birds, have 
ed heavy, broad heads and are the same width throughout. 
rn Dyed a rich, glossy black. Superior in looks and durability. 

For §$2.CO we will send, prepaid, a handsome black 
Amazon Plume of the very best quality, that retails at $3.00. 
It is 13 inches long and 8 inches wide for the entire 

For $5.00 we will send, prepaid, a magnificent black or 
white Amazon Plume that measures 16 inches long and 9 
to 10 inches wide for the entire length. It is thick and beau- 
tifully curled. Worth $6.50 to §7.50. 

For $10.00 we send a most luxuriant 22-inch Amazon Plume 
in black or white. The finest that can be produced; worth 
$15.00 at retail; 10 to 11 inches broad for the entire length. 

All styles of tips, demi-plumes and pompons described in 
our catalogue. 

MAGNIFICENT BOAS 

Cawston's Ostrich Boas are made from the finest feathers 
of the male birds. They are lively, durable, glossy and 
uniform. Made from fully developed, selected, lively feath- 
ers. They are thick, full and broad. 

| For $9.75 we send, prepaid, a beautiful 14-yard glossy 
} black made of selected Ostrich feathers, worth §12.50 
to $15.00 at retail. They have given perfect satisfaction. 
| For $12.00 we send the same grade as above in the 1%- 
| yard length. Retails at $15.00 to $18.00. 
For $20.00 we send, prepaid, an exceptionally fine black 
‘ Ostrich Boa, 1% yards extremely fuil, heavy and broad. 
lest DESIGNED FOR A DEBUTANTE | We especially recommend these as being stylish and rich in 
am HIS gown for a débutante is made of ae Saatea —— sng - peges on om, 
ul w 
hat white silk mull one lace overa pale Souvenir Price-List an interesting ~Cali- 
ind blue taffetafoundation. The tunic skirt fornia souvenir, contains 32 pages and 40 fine half-tone 
is finely plaited and trimmed with an engravings of Ostrich Farm See, ostrich plumes, tips, 
cap entredeux of lace, as is the bodice. The | black or white boas, fans, etc.; sent free for 2c. postage. 
vat, sleeves are quite loose and left unlined. | NATURAL CURIOSITY.— Natural feather, just as taken 
ind The high girdle and neckband are of | from the Ostrich, sent free with every order 
. black velvet. 
ich } 
= | Cawston Ostrich Farm 
ys FOR HOME WE/F | The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
: HIS gown, v P.O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 
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line FOR PERFECT EASE. 
om- 
oth These Ladies’ House Shoes are made 
from pure WOOL Felt. They have very 
flexible leather soles, and the high ones 
say Fs are richly fur-bound. Colors: Cardinal, 
laps ff 5 Black, Bottle Green and Dark Brown. 
ool. : DELIVERED FREE on receipt of price. 
| its Vi . . 
ped Catalogue on application. 
ate- 
sely ' DANIEL GREEN Feit Shoe Co., 
rt is j we 
0X- Wass: “i tf Bs, | Ni, Vi 119 and 121 West 23rd St., NEW YORK. 
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i A THEATRE GOWN 1 
OVELTY goods of silk and wool in \ 
white was used forthis gown. The a 
trimmings are of heavy cream-colored << 
lace. The skirt and bodice are tucked, : 
the tucks on the skirt simulating a 
Nouns. Ask for the Genuine and 
| Insist 
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the FOR A FORMAL DINNER DINNER GOWN OF TULLE eer pee 
OWN-of pale gray crépe de chine a HIS di is of black tulle. Th 
? ppli- inner gown is o ac ulle. e 
rent G quéd with carré medallions of lace. skirt is made with three Spanish In all the Leading 
uit- bn — is also trimmed with medal- flounces put on with corded headings. write DEPARTMENT 
‘ons of lace and of finely tucked Th ke and bodice are trimmed with RED. T for par- 
. pale e yoke ar > ce w 4 
plly blue taffeta. The sleeves below the caps mousseline de soie and Irish lace. The ticulars. STORES 
are of gray chiffon, and unlined. sleeves are gathered into deep lace cuffs. 1120 CHESTNUT STREET, PRILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The New Blouses 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 













NAME & TRADE MARK — By Katherine Vaughan Holden 
SUPERIORITY (i'furehass rigittodemand. 


Few persons are competent judges of 
quality, because furs are not an every 
day investment, and the article bought 
should bear that hall-mark of excel 
lence — the name of 

EDW. S. GEORGE 
which places the fur piece bearing it . 
beyond criticism. It is a guarantee of 
the best in quality, in style, in execu 
tion, and it means in addition that noth- 
ing better can be had anywhere for the 
money. The name of Edw.8.George 
insures you against disappointment, 
whether you are a judge of ius or not 
Ask your dealer to show our furs, bear- 
ing the above name and trade-mark. 

w. 8. George signature is on 
every tag attached to all neckwear and 
on label sewed in back of every gar- 
ment. If your dealer does not carry 
them, and if we have no agent in your 
city, then we will sell them to you 
direct, if you send us your dealer's 
name when ordering. Write for our 
“seal book” if you are interested in 5 
fine seal garments. It is free. 


NEARSEAL JACKET 


2 Yo. B3SS—2: in. } either length, $60.00 
. ~ Express prepaid 
Finest quality fur, made in a double breasted 
box front. Very high, elegantly shaped 
storm collar, large reveres, ample sleeve, 
bell shaped at the hand and faced. Lined 
throughout with the finest brown mole skin 
satin Has inside pockets. Closes with 
silk passementerie loops and buttons. A 
very beautiful, stylish garment. Every de- 
tail of workmanship is perfect throughout 
We control the entire importation of this 
particular brand of skins, and guarantee this 
garment to be more satisfactory than any seal 
coat up to the cost of $100.00. On receipt of 
$5.00, as a guarantee of good faith, we will 
send this coat subject to your inspection, 
and will refund your money if you desire it. 


BOAS 


No. 5188, Norway Marten — Hand- 
some, thick fur, very dark sable color; % 
yards long, large brush tails. Price, $18, 
No. 51%4, able Opossum — Beauti- 
ful soft, dark brown fur, shading to lighter inside; 24 yards ong 
Large full brush tails. Keal gold chain fastener. Price, $10. 


SABLE FOX BOAS 
No. 5209, Finest American Sable 
Fox Boa—2'4 yards long, wide at the back, 
very beautiful brown, long thick tails. This 
is a gorgeous piece of fur. It is soft, and ex- 
¢ “2 color and texture. Price, $25. 


oO. . This is a fine wide boa, 2% 
yards long, very dark, fine glossy fur, fin- 
$15. 


00 
ished with long full tail, . . . 5.00 
STYLE KNOWN TO ALL 
thick fur, shading into very dark brown, 
value in the market for the money. 00 
wide, full-furred scarf. Shades into fine 
0 
s 


No, 5169, Sable Opossum — Dark, 
ample, fine scarf with six fine full tails. Best 
No. 5170, Sable Opossum — Extra 
brown. Six 15-inch long, soft, graceful tails. 
A beauty, Dm « so a > ¢ o.6 ee 
No. 5288, Genuine Black Marten — 
Fine, full fur, very glossy and handsome. 
Six fine marten tails. A choice, very ele- 
i © 6 « « + « «fn 
Scarfs and boas sent, charges prepaid, subject to your approval, on 
receipt of $1.00 as a guarantee of good faith. Your money will be re- 
nase if you desire it. Write at once for our complete ney a 
, from 


, and illustrates and prices all styles of garments 
the most expensive seal coats to the child's inexpensive furs. 


EDW. S. GEORGE, 150 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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A DRESSY DESIGN 


HIS blouse may be reproduced 
in crépe de chine or soft silk, 
with trimming of guipure. Three 
yards and a half of crépe or silk 
will cut the blouse, while of lace 
there will be required one yard 
of wide guipure and two of edge 
guipure. 






AN EVENING BLOUSE 


HIS dainty little blouse is of black 
Chantilly lace. Itmay be trimmed 
with either trish lace or guipure. 
Three yards of the Chantilly will be 
needed, with three yards of guipure, 
and five medallions of the lace. 

















IN BLUE AND WHITE 


HITE peau de soie 

was used for this 

blouse. It required 

‘ three yards of the silk 

and one yard of wide 

lace. The trimming 

consists of bias bands 

of pale blue satin, 

y, , finished with French 
, knots in biue. 








MADE OF HEAVY CRASH 


EAVY crash was the material 
used for this blouse. The 
bands on bodice and sleeves 
are of Bavarian embroidery. 
Three yards of the crash will / 
be ample for cutting the blouse , a 
and three yards of the band 
embroidery for the trimming. 



















Done in many differ- 
ent and exquisite patterns 
and shades from latest 
models and from 
exclusive de- 
signs. Drawn 
and executed 
by Alice 
Maynard’s 
COrps 
of 
skilled 
artists. 
My richly 
illustrated book, 
‘* Dainty Creations,”’ 
gives many hints 
for correct apparel, together with chapters on 
embroidery silks and linens and fine wools, 
and tells how you may be gowned in the latest 


Parisian fashion no matter where you live. 
Sent free for four cents postage. 


ALICE MAYNARD, 22 W. 22d St., New York 
All letters will have Alice Maynard's 
personal attention. 






























“Wear a Crown” 


The “Crown” label in our Cloaks 

and Suits guarantees excellent wear 

for cloth and lining. The workmanship is unsur- 
passable. Best storés everywhere recognize this. 
If your dealer does not keep them send for illus- 
trated sheet showing latest Monte Carlos and 
other styles in Kerseys, Cheviots, Velours and Silk. 


S. ROTHSCHILD & BRO. 


Established 1873. = §-7-9 Union Square, New York 


WEDDINGS 


Samples of engraved or printed Wedding Invitations, 
Announcements, etc., sent free. 


Select Goods, Correct Styles 


Our booklet of highest authority on Wedding and 
Social Customs, 25 cents postpaid. 

















OF FRENCH FLANNEL 





MOST ATTRACTIVE 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY HE blouse shown above is of OR i ot 
‘ ‘ ‘ a 
431 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. figured French flannel with A SIMPLE DESIGN pane sims Seacthy pooh 
D T AND an applied collar arrangement O REPRODUCE this design four one. The material may be 
ING INVI Al IONS Announcements of plain flannel, matching the yards and a half of crépe de 


“ F 2 fiannel or heavy linen, oreven 
Printed and Engraved. Latest Sesion. MONOGRAM ground of the figured goods in chine and two yards of wide gui- 





0 : velveteen, and four yards wil! 

STATIONERY. Best work. 100 Visiting Cards Tic. color. Three yards and a half of pure, or filet, lace will be required. be required. Of braid there 
r Samples and Valuable Booklet, ‘“* Wedding Etiquette,” the one, and less than one yard If the blouse is for evening wear the will be iad a dozen yards 
Free. J. W. COCKRUM, 582 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. of the other, are required yoke part may be left unlined 


of a narrow silk variety. 
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Where to Put the Touch That Tells 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 
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TRIMMED 
ye distinguishing ma t 
S the arrangement of ti: : 
white medallions which form th 
ming. The fine black medallions ar: 2 ! 
incrusted in large square ones of a < , 
coarser mesh of cluny. Ten medallions ‘ 
in all are required for the trimining. \ 
%. A FETCHING CRAVAT b) 
. HE cravat attracts attention to 
this costume. it is of black 
= Neri ribbon velvet, caught with jeweled 
\ buckles. The picturesque hat, the 
‘ big sleeves, and the deep lace 
‘4 collarand cuffs, add other finishing 
\ touches to what would otherwise , 
{ 1 be a very plain costume. ‘4 
BF 
wa > om 
har” T re 
F ‘\ 
Ay fo 
/ 4 i] ¥ 
/' y EMBROIDERED BAND EFFECT 
Nese 4, \ HE embroidered bands ornamenting 
So} ie : . 
(, ¥ ae f the bodice of this house gown are its 
Va fw striking note. Forthe gown thirteen yards 
ea v{M “euige? \ " Yr al of material, twenty-seven inches wide, 
a4 | ‘ ¥ Xi a and three and a quarter yards of em 
a Ys \ f ~ broidery are required 
re: 
i ae OTe , 
<j { \ oP 
xX y). Sa | 
- i 
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ODD COLLAR AND CUFFS 


HE collar and cuffs of this pretty morning 

gown are its distinguishing character 
istics. They are made of medallions of 
embroidery and fine lawn. The gown itself 
is of heavy linen crash and made with 
extreme simplicity. It would be very be 
coming to a young girl. 


IRISH LACE COLLAR 


i HE collar of trish crochet 
with a rich finish of fur gives 
the stylish effect to this gown. 
These collars are made by 
hand, in various designs, and 
though somewhat expensive 
they are well worth the money 
expended upon them. 


HAT FACED WITH MINK 


N THE simplicity of this cos 
tume of palest écru the hat is 
most becoming. It is made of 
cream-colored velvet, with a fac 
ing of mink onthe brim. Around - 
the large flat crown a band of the 
ne A RIBBON ARRANGEMENT 
HE arrangement of the ribbon 
velvet that separates the yoke 
from the material of this gown is 
the touch that tells. A yard and 
three-quarters of lace and nine 
yards of narrow black ribbon velvet 
are required 





The Forsythe Waist 
$5.00 


New Flannel Waists, Tailor-made, 
solid colors, in all the leading 
shades ; also white and black. The 
most SUITABLE, the most COM- 
FORTABLE, the most SERVICE- 
ABLE WAIST for school, travel- 
ling, golf, tennis, street wear, etc. 
Absolutely the best Waist ‘in the 
world for the money. 

Send for Samples and Illustrations. 

Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 


The Waist House 
865 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











12 and 14 West 14th St., New York 


Best $5.00 Skirt 
and $10.00 Coat 
fomty heeded” On Earth 


Faultless Fit 







Beautiful ™ 
“Monte Carlo” a Handsome 
Coat Dress 


With pleat in 
back and cloth 
strap over shoulders, 
Handsomely 


tailor-stitched . 
like picture. . 
Made of 

Fine Quality 


Kersey Cloth | 


| 


Skirt 


10 Latest style 
side-plaited, 
kilt 
bottom, 
full flare. 
Made of 


Novelty 




















New wide sleeve 





ii 
and cuff, large b i 

side pockets. | Mixture 
Lined with rich, 

soft satin. Entire Princess 


coat elegant] 
tailored. 
Black, Tan, 
Castor, Blue. 


Cloth 


Beautifully trimmed, 
with silk straps to 


if match.  Tailor- 

$ 00 stitched, glacé drop 
j } lining, with ac- 

oar | cordion-pleated 

’ 1 flounce. Gray, 

Blue and Black. 


Our Coat Bargain 


Special Sale 
$500 


Send Measurements Required and We Guarantee 
a Perfect Fit or Refund Your Money 


Host of other attractive garments at equally startling prices 
are described in our New Tilustrated Catalogue Free. 
Every lady who desires to dress stylishly and appreciates 
buying; from FACTORY at FACTORY PRICES should 

rite for it To-Day. The illustrations are accurate, as 
they are photographed from the garments, thus offering an 
easy method of making intelligent selections at home. 


The Bedell Company 


“s 
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Buy Handkerchiefs 
by Mail 


Special Sale This Month of Ladies’ Pure 
Linen, Finely Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 


At $1.50 per Dozen 
SEND 25 CTS. FOR TWO SAMPLES 


Catalogue of Fine Kerchiess Free. 


THE L.H. FIELD CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

















me \ Round Edge 
Sew- 


1S) * Snap 
fiarment Fastener 


Is Substantial, Effective, 
Finished. 

The only satisfactory sub- 
stitute for hooks and eyes. In Black and Nickel, 
and two sizes. 

Try it and see how it holds. Send 6c. fora set. 


CONSOLIDATED FASTENER CO. 


95 Milk Street, Boston 
Represented at 450 Broome Street, New York; 237 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago; 103 Rue Lafayette, Paris, France 
Manufacturers of the world-renowned “ Bird-Cage " Spring 
Raymond or French Snap Fastener, used by all Domestic 
and Foreign Glove Manufacturers 
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The Foremost Votaries of 
Gowning Have Pronounced 


TRADE-MARK 


LONGFELO MODEL 
Corsets 


The Proper Style to wear with the 
new modes of over-garments 





“THE long skirt which extends down 
over the hips creates the round, 
tapering effect. ‘The medium height bust 
produces that stylish angle from the 
shoulders to the top of the corset. 


Model 400, White and Drab, Price $1.00 
rn 409. rr) rr “ “ 


1.50 
“ 407, “ “ “ “ 2.00 
410, Numerous fancy colors, “ 3.50 


Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you 
Catalogue sent free upon Application 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. > 
Dept. L, 67 Wooster St., New York 

















‘*ONYX”’ brand is the stand- 
ard for Black Hosiery, and 
is specially noted for 


Shape, Elasticity 
and Durability 


Lorp & Tavyior, Wholesale Im- 

* porters, guarantee every pair sold. 
If you cannot obtain at your re- 
tailer’s, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR 
Wholesale New York 








“Can’t-Dress-Without-It” 





Say all women who NO PINS 
have used NO ALTERATIONS 
THE ROSALIND DONE IN 
A MINUTE 


LONG WAIST 
ADJUSTER 


Gives the V-shaped 
dip to belt and waist. 
GRACE AND TRIM- 
NESS to the fori. 


.... SkIRTS HeLp down 
* in front; upin back. 
SECURE AND SNUG, 
avoiding gaps. 
25c. in stamps 
brings it. 
Agents Wanted 


The Rosalind Co., Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PEET’S Patent 


LADIES! Pict 2 


take the place of silk loops, and make a 
flatseam. The Triangular ends keep 

the stitches firm and the Eye from 
turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 


W's in the TRIANGLE “S 





Prer’s 
Invisipte Eve 





2 doz. Eyes 5c; with Spring Hooks 
10c. Black or White. Sizes No. 1, 2, 
$3 and 4. For sale at all stores, or °°": “AY 7:/1#*80CT.27, 1008 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, “It’s in the Triangle,” is on every package. 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


TRACE MARK REG 
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Something New From 
Something Old 


By Emma M. Hooper 


NS YS YS YY VS ASAE 


N MAKING over the skirt of a partly 
worn gown of last season rip it apart 
and recut it to get the new flare; then 
with the addition of a fresh velveteen 
binding and two stitched bands of mouré 
the old skirt will take on an entirely 
The circular flounce, even all the way 





new air. 
around or deeper at the back, may be applied to 
a last year’s skirt, using the same material if it can 
be had, or broadcloth, taffeta, moiré silk, or velvet 


of the same shade. Two narrow flounces, set on 
slightly separated, may also be used in remodeling 
an old skirt. The hem of either the narrow or 
circular flounce should be stitched twice. For a 
dressy gown feather-stitching in heavy silk is a 
handsome hem finish. 

A last season’s skirt of black serge or cheviot can 
generally be matched and sufficient new material 
purchased for a flounce. Bands or a yoke may 
lengthen it if it is unfashionably short. 


The skirt yoke is again in favor and appears on 
many of the plain tailored and dressy gowns. When 
remodeling the latter, all-over lace, tucked silk, 
strips of ribbon joined with silk herring-boning or 
plain satin bands embroidered may be used. 

For the generally useful gown, which is usually 
of black, the smooth-fitting yoke, six inches deep 
in front and four at the back, may be either of the 
material stitched several times around the edge, of 
moiré velours with a stitched band on the edge, or 
it may be made of rows of flat black mohair braid 
fagoted together. A black cloth yoke, belt, vest, 
collar and cuffs, heavily stitched in white, will com- 
pletely alter the appearance and make fashionable a 
waterproof cheviot or serge jacket suit of last season. 

A competent man tailor recently gave a few 
** tips’’ on fitting that are worth remembering: ‘ If 
the garment fits poorly take the correct measures of 
the entire garment, and recut according to these 
measures.”’ ‘* When the fronts wrinkle across the 
chest near the armholes take up a small V, in the 
lining only, running down from the armhole.’’ 
** Wrinkles under the arm prove that the armhole 
must be cut out more.’’ ‘‘If the back over the 
shoulderblades is too wide cut out the armholes.’’ 
**Do not fit in a hurry.’’ ‘* Keep your mind on 
your work.’’ ‘** Do not talk to any one while you 
are fitting.’’ ‘* Do not use a stuffed or a hard form 
for fitting, or the corsage will be too large, as the 
human figure gives, and a made figure does not.’’ 


Your last year’s jackets may be retrimmed, but 
will not need recutting, as the plain, short back, and 
long, full, dartless front still obtain; the centre 
front of the waist-line now is not so extremely low 
as it was, but that can easily be altered. Short 
yokes, yokes over the shoulders, full and flat vests 
are all seen. A full and somewhat filmy effect 
seems to be the one desired in narrow vests. 

Some of the prettiest of the new belts are of black 
velvet ribbon, and are worn crossed in front with 
short ends which are held by queer antique brooches 
that may once have done duty as breastpins at a 
grandmother’s throat. 

Jacket effects are quite full. The flat or revers 
bertha has reappeared in lace and also in materials 
dotted with lace medallions. Around a lace or 
herring-boned yoke a velvet or heavy lace effect of 
this kind is charming, particularly for a slender fig- 
ure, as it gives the needed breadth to the shoulders. 


Where a last season’s bodice is being made over 
and is in good condition and plainly made, or has a 
vest of silk or chiffon only, a lace collar will afford 
the necessary additional trimming. These collars 
are from two dollars and a half up to any price, and 
come in all shapes. The newest ones have the long 
narrow ends and either round or square backs. A 
lace collar has the advantage of being removable; 
consequently it answers for more than one gown. 

The slot seams will remain popular for tailored 

gowns. ‘These seams show the goods folded over 
like a shallow inlaid plait at each seam and stitched 
at each side half an inch from the folded edge, 
almost concealing the seam as the edges meet, 
though from wear they will slightly separate. 
_ A plain long coat sleeve marks a dress as of last 
season’s make very quickly, but it may easily be 
made to look new by adding three inches below each 
elbow a puff of white or black lace, chiffon or net. 
The puffs may be left transparent or lined with 
plain silk matching them in color. These puffs are 
finished with wristbands. The joining to the cut- 
off sleeve is hidden by a row of the dress trimming. 
The puffs should be rather skimpy in front, and 
fuller and longer at the back so that they will droop 
there when the arm is held up. 

Another way to remodel a sleeve is to cut it off 
below the elbow, rip the back seam, piece it so as 
to have a bell shape, and trim with lace, appliqué, 
etc. Around the lower edge and up the back over 
the joining, to a short distance above the elbow, a 
soft puff of a thin contrasting material may then be 
added, sewing it to the lining at the elbow, and 
finishing it with a band cuff of the trimming. 


One cannot speak of remodeling gowns without 
reference to the constant and prominent use of 
hand work in the way of fancy stitches and embroid- 
ery. The latter appears on evening costumes, and 
on yokes, collars, belts and revers intended for 
dressy wear; also on silk and flannel shirtwaists, 
the embroidery in the latter case taking the form 
of scrolls or floral designs which nearly cover each 
front as well as the plaits, cuffs, collar and belt. | 
The waist must be cut out first, then stamped — the 
stamping costs a dollar and a quarter — embroidered 
with silk or mercerized cotton and then made up. 

Yokes, vests and sleeve puffs are often made of 
half-inch soft satin ribbon joined in strips with 
rows of silk fagot-stitching. This addition to a 
gown stamps it as new at once. The seams of 
dressy and thin gowns are held together by fagoting. 
Bands of ribbon or silk intended for finishing the 
flounces of evening dresses are covered with a coral | 
stitching of heavy silk. The little French knot in 
black or white alone, or in conjunction with all 
kinds of trimming, is seen on everything. Oval 
medallions, useful for trimming, may be made of 
Persian ribbon thus shaped and edged with black | 
lace, then dotted with French knots. 
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W YORK CLOAK STOR 


could walk into your home and show their choicest 
stocks — but would not be able to present an 
assembly of cloaks and suits, skirts and furs such 
as our just-issued style catalogue tells about. 
An encyclopedia of the /atest New York fash- 
ions. Magnificently illustrated. It describes the : ee 
most wonderful cloak business in the world FREE 


— write for it. 
No. 2739. Monte Carlo Coat, $12.50 


32 inches long, of superb English Kersey, in 

tan, castor and black, with guaranteed satin 
lining tomatch. Loose back with inverted pleat, 
broad shoulders, box front, ornamented with 
silk cord and tassels. Kimono sleeves, storm 
collar, straps and cuffs are elabo 


rately stitched in rows. Worth $18. $12.50 
No. 1506. Box Pleated Dress Skirt, $5.98 


Full-dress Skirt of French Venetian in black or 
oxford. Laid in wide tucked box pleats, pro- 
ducing full flare kilt effect. Close-fitting at 


hips. 


‘lounced silkine drop-skirt. 
Worth S10. ‘ ‘ P ' ‘ ‘ $5.98 
No. 1633. Cheviot Walking Suit, $10 


New belted Norfolk Coat (as in cut), satin- 
lined all through. Velvet collar. Newest style 
Skirt with 7 tucked gores forming kilt pleat near 
bottom. Both garments ornamented with alter 
nate stitching of white and black, as shown. 

Colors black, blue and brown. Skirt in 


dress or walking length, $3.50. $10 
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Norfolk Coat, $6.50. Both 


VERY SPECIAL 
Russian Bear Bou, 3 yds. long, huge 
round muff to match -— rich, fluffy. 
Worth $22.50. ‘he set, $15. 
In ordering send express or P. O. or- 
der for full amount, with accurate 
measurement, also state number 
and color wanted, We cheerfully 
refundmoney if garments 
are not satis- factory. 
















THE METROPOLITAN 


M FLAT-IRON BLDG B 
FINE APPAREL CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 



















This Coat for $10 


















WITHOUT 


Extraordinary bp 


OLD 
Announcement ! H JL 
'JEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 


UNFASTENS 


The Le 
4 ao 
4 
Sample 
pair 
by ' 
ail, hid i 
Q5c. CUSHION fii 
Ke } i} 
i] 


HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
Every ‘VELVET GRIP’ Rubber 
Button Clasp has the name 
Stamped on the Metal Loop. 

495 BE SURE IT’S THERE 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 









Women’s fashionable coats, 
exactly like illustration, 
which was made from a 
photograph; heavy kersey 
cloth in pretty shades of red, 
brown, castor or black; 
storm collar and lapels of 
heavy Nutria beaver fur, 
strapped seams and 
turn-back cuffs; 
lined throughout with 
satin Romain. All sizes 
from 32 to 44—we 
believe the greatest 
coat value ever offered 
the readers of this 
magazine. 


(Ask for coat B-41.) $10 


CATALOG FREE—Our highly 
illustrated 384- page book, 
containing an exhaustive dis 
play of the leading winter 
fashions and a complete line 
of general merchandise, will 
be promptly sent upon request. 
It is a money saving guide 
which no distant shopper 
should be without. Write for 
Catalog X91. 


THE FAI 





CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 

















VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


















Bev?® Breas For standing or 
8 (* x : i. turn-down col- 
Delivered iy : lars. Circulat 





woven, shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unravel 


prepaid to any address. Money 
returned if not satisfactory. | 


These Military Brushes— Handsome solid 
backs of French Stag, eleven rows of best 
White Russian Bristles, mounted in artistic 
designs of Sterling Silver, polished or French 
Gray. Initials engraved free. 


The only prac- 
tical collar inter- 
lining in use. 


Ask your Dry 
Goods Merchant 
or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


French Stag is a new ware of exquisite beauty, made ex- 
clusively for the Dressing-Table, Library and Den— 
Beautiful designs in Hair Brushes, Cloth and Hat 
Brushes, Hand Mirrors, Swinging Mirrors, Toilet Sets, 
Manicure Sets, Ink Stands, Cork Screws, etc. Appropri- 
ate for all Gift purposes. Write for illustrated Catalogue 
“ French Stag Ware." 














| "ee a 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 


price. Booklet ‘CARD STYLE’ FREE! 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 209, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRENCH STAG MFG. CO. 
90 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 












7 DOES NOT DEFACE THE SHOES 


TQM s.x.0m. New Velvet Braid skit Protector 


g PATENT PENDING 
Especially adapted for drop skirts. 
Put on quicker than any other. 
through braid assures durability. 
**S. H. & M.’’ stamped on every yard guarantees 
quality. At all Dry-Goods Stores. 





Wii Featherweight. 
| One sewing only 
| 
ARTICLE F 


& Bp 2m REQUIRES yo 
‘ One st¥ gs, 
We 


















DEFACE 








HATS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO WEARER 


Either of these hats sent, charges paid, on receipt 
of price in cash, postal-order, or stamps. Money 
back if not satisfactory. We refer to The 
First National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
Booklet free. Men’s Hats, price 50c. 
by mail, postpaid. Ladies’ Hats, 
price, white, $1.75; in colors, $1.50, 
by express, prepaid. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT Co, 
40 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. Co/ors 









MEN’S HAT No. 2 


In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl 


LADIES’ HAT No. 74 


Black, Navy, Castor, Pearl, White 
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Distinguished 


Albrecht 23:25 


ds? 





The reputation of half 


a century for honor- 

able dealing is per- 

Sous Furs 
The House of Albrecht is the Fur Centre of the 


Fur City of America and the International 
Headquarters of Standard High Grade Furs 


‘Thecrystallized re- 
sult of nearly 50 
years of intelli- 
gent industry 
and experience 
is expressed in 
} our produc- 
tions. This half 
century has 
been one of 
honorable— 
liberal — deal- 
ing. The in- 
. creased patron- 
®& age resulting 
cy has firmly es- 
tablished the 
fact that not 
only are our 
productions 
worthy, but 
that 


OUR WORD 
IS TO BE RE- 
LIED UPON. 


The following 
unusual offers 
are made to 
Journalreaders: 
THE PRINCESS: 
ALBRECHT’S 
Broadtail Persian 
and Royal Ermine 
Directoire Jacket, 20 
inches long. ‘The much 
sought Broadtail Per- 
sian and Royal Er- 
mine are fashion’s 
latest dictation in 
r. In this superb 
ction the pains- 
forts of the 
i mas- 
ve 




































Sati. 
texture. &. 
The CORONA: ‘his garment ig the samc 
as the illustration, mad ein Moire find trimmed wi 
Brown Marten. Made and lined if the best possible 
manner. This sweii garment we offer (or $75.0 





Beautiful Animal Boa of Sable Fox leric: 
the best kind), embellished at | vith the | 
natural Kox brushes - » add mailae 
tails. Price @."* 
Smert vi arf of Genuine ? wn Marten, | 
P 8.00 


fh Stan dard Alaska 
Persian Lamb 
e INTERNATIONAL FUR AUTHORITY, 


Famous Albrecht Furs. It thoroughly re- 

i illustrates all the correct and standard styles 

nu fur wear, containing authentic information and lowest 

market prices. The recognized and only complete Fur 

Authority issued in America. No woman should be with- 
out this valuable work. Send stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


20 E. 7th Street, Box A, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Founded 1855) 








” 
fxn Ae rele, 
Is a soft, delicate, pure silk fabric 
of beautiful texture—made to wear. 
Is the fashionable fabric for the Street 
— Evening Wear—or Wedding Dress. 


Comes in Black or White and all 
the desirable evening shades, 





The price at any leading retailer is the same— One dollar 


the yard. The widt: is always 26 inches, and, that you 
may be sure it’s genuine—we have trade-marked the name 
and woven it in the selvage. If you haven't seen it —it will 
be worth your while to ask the salesperson to show it to you 


We will send you a colored fashion plate of a 
two hundred dollar creation made of Peau de 
Crepe by /+r deux, Paris, and a sample of 
the silk, for your address on a postal card. 


NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
469-471 Broome St. New York City 











Fan hele. 
$498 For this Stylish Skirt 


Buy Direct from Factory 
and Save Money 


All wool Melton cloth, tailor-made, 
nine gore, kilted walking skirt, with 
ten rows of stitching around bottom ; 
all silk belt; comes in eight stylish 
ef shades — oxford, tan, light gray, 
dark gray, steel gray, olive green, 
black and blue. 

A great bargain at $4.98. Money 
cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. 












"SIAL ‘QUPeY 


‘yueg sSuraeg pue pepsawiw0) 
03 uorsstused Aq Jaja4 2A, 


How to Earn 
This Skirt Free 


Send us your name and address 

® on postal and we will tell you 

how you can earn this stylish 

skirt free 

HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS 
Station A, Racine, Wis. 








BUY DIRECT _0U8®. FABRICS — Fine 


Worsted Cheviots, Black 
and Colors (for Ladies and 


You pay Children); Broad-cloths, 
but one profit Venetians and Skirtings, é” 


any lengths desired. 





Samples sent on request. Express paid to all points east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, on and cver 2% yards 


H. C. Anderson, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Maternity Gown ae ee 


Occasionally you need an in- 


By Abby E. Underwood expensive silk for lining a party 





a Pp 


— 


AFTERNOON GOWN OF ETAMINE 


MATINEE OF SOFT PINK ; 





gown, or wherever the best silk for 
the least money is all-important. 

To use a dollar lining silk ina 
gown of fifty-cent mousseline de 
soie would be wasteful. 

It was to meet just this demand 
that we put “Yama Mai” on the 
market one year ago, to sell at 





half the price of an ordinary 
. | taffeta. To-day it is the best 
known and best selling all-silk 
lining material in the country. 









FICHU OF MOUSSELINE 
DE SOIE AND LACE 


It is sold by some good dealer 
in almost every town. 

We regret to say that some 
unprincipled dealers are offering 
vastly inferior goods on the rep- 
utation and under the name of 
“Yama Mai.’”’ Such people 
need a lesson in simple honesty ; 


they are trading on our repu- 


oF 


= 


tation, they are deceiving you. 


i EE ag 


gy 


Your protection is in your 
own hands. Look for the name 








“Yama Mai” on the selvage of 
the piece and refuse to buy if 
the name is not there. 

Get what you pay for; get 
the genuine goods; if not 
“Yama Mai,” send them back. 

DUNCAN & STENZ, 


SOLE MAKERS 





446 Broome Street New York City 


Lundbor§’s, 











An Article in Which All Ladies Will 
Be Highly Interested 


We have discovered a process whereby dress shields may 
be perfumed in such a way that they will emit a delicate 
aroma —at the same time retaining the perfume as long as 
the shields last. The Corsage Bouquet Shield is made by 
the best manufacturers, is hygienically pure and 
COUNTERACTS ALL ODORS FROM 

PERSPIRATION 
Can be obtained from us only, as we are the inventors and 
sole owners of the process. (Patent applicd for.) Most 
satisfactory shield ever put in a gown. 35c A P. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 














BALL AND SOCKET 


Garment Fastener 
For Waists and Dresses 


HEAR (SWAP! 


2 








| 
Better than 
Button or Hook 
and-Kye.. It 
holds tight and is 
| | easily manipula- 
ted. Neat and 
hidden from 
view. 

We originated 
this fastener, 
which has been te ad 
cheaply imitated. 7 at a 
lo get the GENUINE, which are STRONG and 

PERFECT, be sure that 





i. our trade-mark is on 
every card of fasteners. 
Cn HEAR IT SNAP 
ie then mam If your dealer hasn’t them, 
3 CLOT 


send his name and 2-cent 
stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 














| 30 FOREIGN STAMPS, l0c. 104 varieties from 

Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 10c.; 40 diff 

U. S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10c. 23-p. list free. Agents wanted 
We send out sheets of stamps and give 5¢ per cent. discount 


SILK THE BACK OF A STREET COSTUME | &. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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(KL 
GOOD CORSET 


D 
as it 
Cannot Break at the Waist 





Cresco 
Style 302 


Jean 
Sateen 
Brocade 
Batiste 
and 
Summer 
Net 


$1.00 


in Jean 
hite 
Drab or 
Black 
for Size 
30 or Under 


This corset gives to the wearer perfec- 
tion in form, the disconnection at the 
waist insuring natural and = graceful 
adaptation of the garment to the form 
and obviating possibility of a break at 
the sides. 


Cresco 


Norsing 








Possesses the 
usual convenient 
features and in ad- 
dition provides a 
patented shield at the 
bust, which prevents 
soiling of corset aud moth- 
er’s garments and shielis from exposure. 
Made of superior material, perfect in fit 
and support. Bust fastenings are of the 
glove button order, substantial and perma- 
nent, quickly and easily manipulated, 


Cresco 
Abdominal 











White 

or 

Drab 

Jean 
$2.00 

for 

Size 30 

or Under 
Made in the 
regular Cresco 


Style, possessing 
the distinctive fea- 
tures embodied in 
that corset, in addition 
to which it is made with 
a longer steel, curved at the 
bottom, light in weight, less stiff and heavy 
than the spoon clasp. 
Two buttons below the clasp prevent the 
corset from protruding in front and affords 
additional support to the abdomen, Never 
any broken bones over the hips. 





































Designed for the 
abnormally stout 
with extra large 

abdomen, which 
our patented straps 









placed dia onally 
across the front, fully 
support. ‘The general ele- 





gance and comfort of the Cresco 
Obesity corset is thoroughly appreciated by 
the class for whom it is designed. Like all 
Crescos it cannot give out at the waist. 

As it Cannot Break at the Waist the CRESCO Wears 

Longer than Ordinary Corsets, therefore it is 
the Cheapest Corset a Lady Can Wear 

When the Creseo is not kept by dealers take no sub- 
stitute Lut send $1.00 to us for size 30 or under, style 
$02, drab, white or black, jean, long, short or medium 
length. The next time you need a corset try a Creseo. 


The Michigan Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 





























Ouestions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


YAAIOVEMBER being the month nearest to 
the festival of Christmas is really a 
busy one for women, who, in addition to 
planning their winter wardrobes, must 
devote some of their time to the clothes 
which they and their children will need during the 
Christmas and New Year holiday season. This 
year the materials and trimmings suitable for such 
purposes are many—everything possible being 
done to make the choosing of one’s clothes an easy 
task. Bright colors and rich effects will predomi- 
nate, though the simple dainty and delicately 
tinted materials will still hold their own. 





Black Gowns at Weddings 


Is it correct to wear a black gown to a wedding? 
Mrs. J. G. W. 

It is quite correct to wear a black silk gown te a 
wedding. The idea of not wearing black at a wed- 
ding has been quite given up ; I should advise you 
to have your gown made with trimmings of white 
lace, or with a jetted lace neck and sleeves. Either 
way will be pretty for black silk, and will make 
your gown most useful to wear upon a variety of 
occasions. 


Traveling and Dinner Gowns for a Bride 
What would be suitable for a traveling gown, and 
what would be nice for an informal dinner gown for 
a midwinter bride ? a 
A gown of brown camel’s-hair serge, trimmed 
with black braid, would make a pretty traveling 
gown. You will need a long or a three-quarter- 
length coat at this time of the year to wear with 
different gowns. A coat of broadcloth, in one of 
the useful darker shades of tan, would probably be 


| the most serviceable ; it will not require any trim- 


ming except stitching orstrappings. A coat of this 
sort would look well with your brown traveling 
gown. Worn with a toque of brown velvet or 
beaver cloth, with a little scarlet or light blue in the 
trimming, and with brown furs, it would make a very 
complete costume. Have your dinner gown either 
black or white. One of the lightest weight white 
voiles trimmed with Irish lace would be pretty, ora 
black net, worn with a wide sash of China silk with 
long ends, arranged as a Swiss bodice. 


Mourning Collars and Cuffs 

May the collars and cuffs usually worn by widows 
be used with a black and white or a gray gown? 

©. A.C. 

Widow’s collars and cuffs should only be worn 
with black gowns of the simplest character, suitable 
for deep mourning. They should never be worn 
under any other other circumstances. 


Trimming to Hide Stained Places 


Will you tell me how to fix over a cloth gown 
upon which milk has been spattered down the entire 
front of both bodice and skirt ? Mrs. J.G.C. 

Arrange a design of passementerie or velvet ribbon 
down the front of your bodice and skirt, having 
the braid form a series of scallops or angles. 
This may be made to look well and at the same 
time conceal the stains. 


Gown and Wrap for Grandmother 


Will you tell an elderly lady what sort of a gown 


| and wrap she should wear to her granddaughter’s 


| ruffle of chiffon. 


| satin. 


wedding ? Mrs. AuBURN O.S. 

Black silk with trimmings of black Chantilly lace 
over white mousseline de soie would make a hand- 
some gown. Have it made with a Louis XV style 
of coat, with vest and revers of the lace. A three- 
quarter-length loose paletot of black moiré silk, with 
trimmings of guipure lace, or edging of fur, with a 
light rolling collar and front facings of fur, would 
be a nice wrap for you to wear. 


Dinner Gown for a Young Matron 


Will you tell how to make, and advise as toa 
suitable material for, a dinner gown for a young 
matron? Something simple in style. 

Mrs. MARION. 


A shot taffeta or a flowered China silk would make 
up prettily foradinner gown. Have the skirt made 
circular with a flounce and a demi-train, and the 
bodice crossing in front, surplice fashion. The 
edges of the bodice would be pretty if edged with a 
heavy Irish lace insertion and a finely knife-plaited 
Make the sleeves quite plain and 
tight to the elbows, where they may be finished with 
deep falling ruffles of the chiffon, also knife-plaited. 
The ruffle at the back of the sleeve should be very 
long, fully twelve inches or more, and quite short at 
the bend of the arm. Wear a girdle of black velvet 
with your dinner gown. 


Long Gold Watchchains 


Are the long, old-fashioned watchchains worn ? 
he Ve Be 
Yes, these chains are very much worn, and when 
sufficiently long are twisted twice around the neck. 
In many cases a number of small charms are attached 
to the chain at short intervals apart. 


Material for a College Girl’s Wrap 


What would be suitable material, linings and 
trimmings for an evening wrap for a college girl of 
eighteen? What should be worn over the head with 
the wrap? D. A. WARD. 


Broadcloth or zibeline would be pretty materials 
for your wrap. Line it with Italian silk or farmer’s 
The trimming might be of narrow folds of 
velvet appliquéd on to white cloth; or if you prefer, 
edge your wrap with fur and have a high rolling 
collar entirely of fur. To wear over the head a lace 
scarf is always pretty, or a small scarf of net with 
frilled edges made like a fichu. 
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Child’s Hat for a Wedding 

How should I retrim a child’s picture hat of 
white silk to wear at a wedding ? A.M.M. 

Drape the brim with lace, letting the edge of the 
lace faJl over the edge of the brim about an inch. 
Then drape a scarf of white chiffon around the 
crown and tie it in a bow with long ends at the 
back; finish the ends with a hem and several tucks. 


Hat and Gloves for a Bride 


Should a hat and gloves be worn by a bride when 
she is married in her traveling gown? A.R.A. 

A hat should most certainly be worn. A traveling 
costume would look very incomplete without one. 
The gloves may be omitted if you do not care to 
wear them. 


Cleaning a Steel Chain Bag 


How can I remove rust from a steel chain bag ? 

ANXIOUS. 
Use emery powder and a piece of flannel. This 
will in many cases remove rust stains. 


Gown for a Young Girl 

What would be a nice material and suitable 
trimmings for a gown for dancing-school for a girl 
of twelve who lives in a very cold climate ? 

Mrs. THOMAS P. 

White camel’s-hair would make a lovely gown, 
with trimmings of glacé silk arranged in narrow 
folds. A gown of this kind would be pretty made 
with a box-plaited skirt and a bodice in prin- 
cesse style. 


Black Coats are the Best 


For a woman who can only have one coat to wear 
with every gown what color and style would you 
advise ? re F 

Black under the circumstances is the best; and 
my second choice would be very dark gray or tan. 
The style of making should be extremely simple. 
A short jacket twenty-two inches to twenty-four 
in length, tailor made, double-breasted, half-fitting 
front, with strapped seams, would be a good relia- 
ble style of coat that would look well on many occa- 
sions. 


Removing Stain from a Lace Gown 

Is there any way in which I can remove a stain 
from a lace gown without injuring the lace ? 

MARGARET. 

Take a hot iron and over it put a piece of clean 
white linen, wetting it with diluted oxalic acid; 
over this hold the stained lace, then wash the lace 
in warm water sudded with pure white soap. After 
this rinse it thoroughly in tepid water. Do not use 
hot water. While the lace is still damp press it 
out flatly with the hands. Pin it out to dry by 
stretching it over asmooth board or a piece of glass. 
When the lace is dry place a piece of linen ora 
towel over it and press very lightly on the wrong 
side with a hot iron. 


Box-Plaits in Norfolk Jackets 

How many box-plaits should there be in the back 
of a Norfolk jacket, and how should they be placed ? 
Should there be a yoke ? Mrs. JAMEs C. 

Three box-plaits are the prescribed number for a 
Norfolk jacket, but in many cases only two are used, 
the latter number being more becoming to many 
figures. One plait is placed directly down the centre 
of the back seam and one at each side when three 
are used. When two are used one is placed at each 
side and none in the back. The plaits must cover 
all seams, the front plaits covering the darts. A 
yoke may or may not be used, this being entirely 
a question of taste and of becomingness to the 
wearer. 
Panne Velvet is Still Worn 

Will you please tell me if panne velvet is still 
worn? Also if a small checked black and white 
taffeta would be pretty for a dinner gown fora 
‘* young old lady’’ ? Mrs. H. A. 

Panne velvet will be worn again this winter. It 
is far too pretty a material for trimming and milli- 
nery purposes to go entirely out of style. Black 
and white checked taffeta silk would make you the 
prettiest possible kind of adinner gown. For trim- 


ming you might have plissé ruffles of chiffon, or 
black Chantilly lace. 


Trimming a Black Cheviot Suit 


Would it be suitable to trim a black cheviot tailor 
suit, which is made with an Eton coat, with bands 
of black moiré silk ? TENNESSEE, 

Yes, it would be perfectly suitable. It would be 
very pretty to outline the moiré bands at each side 
with narrow braid or passementerie in an irregular 
design. 


Dressing a Twelve-Year-Old Boy 

What is the best way to dress a boy of twelve in 
the winter ? Mrs. G. 

A boy of twelve should wear Norfolk suits for 
general every-day wear. These suits are made of 
serge, cheviot and tweed, and have full bloomer 
trousers. Shirts with turn-over linen-collars are 
always worn with these suits by boys of this age. 
For better suits, suitable for dancing-class, the Eton 
suits are used. 


Embroidered Pongee Trimming 

Can embroidered pongee, suitable for trimming a 
waist or a gown, be found in the shops ? 5. 8s 

Narrow bands of pongee, embroidered in black or 
colors, are to be had in the large shops. They 
make effective trimmings on waists of plain pongee. 
Pongee with embroidered silk dots also makes a good 
trimming when combined with the plain material. 
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A Baby’s Laugh The Correct Corsets and the Fashionable Figure 


nerfect comfort. There is no chafing The importance of wearing correctly patterned and perfectly fit- 
the tenderest skin after a bath with ting corsets: is now understood by every well-gowned woman. The 
. 7 most discriminating select from the great variety of attractive styles 
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"THERE are papers for Women and papers for Men, papers for Young Fotks and papers for Children, but THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the 
One Paper for All—beloved of All, read by All, and eagerly watched for, every week, by every member of every Home it enters, 
Yt is read in the Parlor, read in the Kitchen, read in the Counting Room, read in the Workshop, read at Home, and read Abroad. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the Queen of American Weeklies. It is issued every Wednesday—52 Times 
a Year. It is always Newsy, always Bright, always Surpassingly Attractive, with a Wealth of Beautiful 
Pictures, always Superbly Printed. It has a Circulation of nearly a Quarter of a Million Copies each and 
every week, and wherever you find it, you may know that Intelligence, Culture and Refinement abide in 
that particular Home. The Subscription Price, including our Family Art Gallery, is only $1.50 a Year. 

The Brightest Stars in the Literary World and the Ablest Artists of National and International Repute 
} —_ contribute regularly to its interesting pages ; and the exceptionally High Grade and Generous Variety of its 
REV. F. DE WITT TALMAGE,D.D. e e e . . WILL K. MOODY 

Sou of F. DeWitt Talmage CONtents, both Secular and Religious, place it conspicuously in the very front rank of Progressive Family Son of D. L. Mow 

, Journalism. This accounts for the Marvelous Success of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, which, within the last ten years, has actually gained over 
h 200,000 new Subscribers. We are now determined upon reaching a Circulation of half a million Copies weekly, and to that end we are 
offering the following Extraordinary inducements, which practically give double value to each and every new or renewing Subscriber. 
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TEN SUPERB REPRODUCTIONS OF MASTERPIECES IN THEIR ORIGINAL CO 


The Grandest, most Beautiful, most Serviceable, and most valuable Gift ever offered to 
our unequalled Family Art Gallery, Aggregating 1,000 square inches of the Choice 
of some of the World’s Greatest Masterpieces, in their Original Colors. We have spent 
in Conscientious, Careful, Painstaking Work to produce the Best Results ever attained, 
that we have Succeeded. Every one of these Superb Pictures will make a splendid Ch 


ast. ruomas srr noros The Original Paintings, reproduced in our Family Art Gallery, represent a large fortune, agp 
~ Son of Pascore. H. Spurgeon @Nd four of them are among the Choicest Works in the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. meriey® Favorite Autheviees 


The Ten I ictures, in beautiful colors and canvas-finish, go Free, All Charges Prepaid, as long as the supply may last, with 
Every Subscription, whether With or Without Premium, or whether New or Renewal, every Subscriber gets a Family Art Gallery. 
a IMPORTANT NOTICE. It is out of the question to furnish these pictures after the present supply is exhausted. Please bear 


this in mind and act to-day. Your Money promptly Refunded if you are not Entirely Pleased, 
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Sree EBS ie 4 THE ILLUSTRATED STORY OF THE HALL OF FAME is 
ald #1 Dr. Louis A. Banks’ Latest and Greatest Work. It is a Magnificent Volume of 
Information, Inspiration and Edification, brimful of Patriotism and Romance, 
and splendidly illustrated. The ancients told the story of their great ones in marble 
and song; but this is the imperishable Story of Columbia’s greatest sons—a Story — seve ts tmicaverers 
that will fascinate young and old, inspiring the former to high and noble aims and patriotic lives, and 
gladdening the aged by the recognition at last accorded to our Nation’s Immortals. The Book 
contains Photographs of the Memorable Dedication Scenes, Portraits and Lives of the Elect, and of 
All who came within Twenty Votes of Election ; together with a Carefully Prepared List of Notable 
American Women entitled to the same high Distinction which has been accorded the Elect. 


Every Page has an Artistic, Illuminated Border. The Pictures of the Majority of the 100 
Judges appointed are also included in this Superb Production, which contains over 400 Large 
Pages in bold, clear type, printed on Featherweight Paper, with numerous inserts, and Bound with 
Gilt Top in the Highest Style of Modern Bookmaking. ‘A Very Substantial Christmas Gift. 

The volume measures, when open, 9 x 15 inches, and is sent, all charges prepaid, together 
with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Queen of American Weeklies, from date of your subscription to 
Jan. 1, 1904, on receipt of Only $2.00. Read this Wonderful Book. Inspired by its story, your 
own name may yet be inscribed on one of the vacant tablets in The Hall of Fame. 
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Sheep, Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair and Schreyer’s Arab Warriors, all three 
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of which titles are Among these Reproductions, at $86,000. 2? Propositions 
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